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PREFACE. 

TP H E following Le&ures were read in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh , for twenty - four years. 
The publication of them , at prefent , was not 
altogether a matter of choice. Imperfecl copies 
of them, in manufcript, from notes taken by 
fludents who heard them read, were firft pri- 
vately handed about; and afterwards frequently 
expofed to public fale. When the author faw 
them circulate fo currently , as even to be quoted 
in print *, and found himfelf often threatened 
with furreptitious publications of them , he 
judged it to be high time that they Ihould pro- 
ceed from his own hand , rather than come into 
public view under fome very defective and 
erroneous form. 

They were originally defigned for the initia- 
tion of youth into the ftudy of belles lettrcf^ 

* Biographia Britaanica. Article, Addtfm. 



and of compofition. With the fame intention 
they are now publilhed ; and therefore , the form 
of leclures , in . which they were at firft com- 
pelled , is nill retained. The author gives them 
to the world, neither as a work wholly ori- 
ginal, nor as a compilation from the writings 
• of others. On every fubjecl contained in them , 
he has thought for himfelf. He confulted his own 
ideas and refleclions : and a great part of what 

will be found in thefe leclures is entirely his 

"... i. i , * 

own. At the fame time, he availed himfelf of 
the ideas and refleclions of others, as far as he 
thought them proper to be adopted. To proceed 
in this manner, was his duty as a public pro- 
feflbr. It was incumbent on him, to convey to 
his pupils all the knowledge that could improve 
them; to deliver not merely what was new, 

* * kirn* . 

but what might be ufeful , from whatever quarter 
it came. He hopes, that to fuch as are ftudying 
to cultivate their tafte, to form their ityle , 
or to prepare themfelves for public fpeaking or 
compofition, his leclures will afford a more 
comprehenfive view of what relates to thefe 
fubjecls, than, as far as he knows, is to be 
received fronv any one book in our language. 
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In order to render his work of greater fervice, 
• he has generally referred to the books which he 
confulted, as far as . he remembers them; that 
the readers might be directed to any . farther . 
illuftration which they afford. But, as fuch a 
length of time has elapfed fince the firft com- 
pofuion of his le&ures , he may, perhaps, have 
adopted the fentiments ot fome author into 
whofe writings he had then looked, without 
now remembering whence he derived them. 

In the opinions which he has delivered con- 
cerning fuch a variety of authors, and of literary 
matters, as come under his confideration , he 
cannot expect that all his readers will concur 
with him. The fubjecls are of fuch a nature, as 
allow room for much diverfity of fade and fenti- 
ment: and the author will refpe&fully fubmit 
to the judgment of the public. 

Retaining the fimplicity of the le&urmg 
ftyle , as beft fitted for conveying inftru&ion , 
he has aimed, in his language, at no more 
than perfpicnity. If, after the liberties which it 
was neceiTary for him to takt, in criticizing th$ 
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ftyle of the moft eminent writers in our lan- 
guage, his own ftyle fhall be thought open to * 
reprehenfion ; all that he can fay, is, that his 
book will add one to the many proofs already 
afforded to the world , of its being much eafier 
to give inftruchon , than to fet example. 
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introduction. 

OnE of the moll difttnguiflied privileges 
which providence has conferred upon mankind, 
is the power of communicating their thoughts to 
one another. Deftitute of this power, Heafon 
would be a folitary, and, in fome meafure, an 
unavailing principle. Speech is the great inftru- 
ment by which man becomes beneficial to man i 
and it is to the intercourfe and tranfmiflion of 
thought, by means of fpeech, that we are chiefly 
indebted for the improvement of thought itfelf. 
Small are the advances which a fingle unamfted 
individual can make towards perfecting any of 
his powers. What we call human reafon , is not 
the effort or ability of one, fo much as it is the 
refult of the reafon of many, ariling from lights 
mutually communicated, in confequence of dif- 
courfe and writing. 

It is obvious, then, that writing and difconrfe 
are objects entitled to the higheft attention. Whe- 
ther the influence of the fpeaker, or the enter- 
tainment of the hearer, be confultedj whether 
L on A i. i 
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utility or pleafure be the principal aim in view, 
we are prompted , by the ftrongeft motives , to 
ftudy how we may communicate our thoughts 
to one another with mod advantage. Accord- 
ingly we find , that in almoft every nation , as 
foon as language had extended itfelf beyond that 
fcanty communication which was requifite for the 
fupply of men's neceffities, the improvement of 
difcourfe began to attract regard. In the language 
even of rude uncultivated tribes, we can trace 
lbme attention to the grace and force of thbfe 
expreflions which they ufed, when they fought 
to perfuade or to afFecl. They were early fen- 
fible of a beauty in difcourfe, and endeavoured 
to give it certain decorations which experience 
had taught them it was capable of receiving, 
long before the ftudy of thofe decorations was 
farmed into a regular art. 

But , among nations in a civilized flate , no art 
has been cultivated with more care, than that of 
language, ftyle, and compofition. The atten- 
tion paid to it may , indeed , be a (Turned as one 
mark of the progrefs of fociety towards its moil 
improved period. For , according as fociety i m- 
proves and flourifhes, men acquire more influence 
over one another by means of reafoning and dif- 
courfe; and in proportion as that influence is 
felt to enlarge, it mult follow, as a natural con- 
fequence, that they will beftow more care up- 
on the methods of exprefling their conceptions 
with propriety and eloquence. Hence we find , 
that in all the polifhed nations of Europe, this 
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ftudy has been treated as highly important, and 
has pofltflVd a confiderable place in every plan 
of liberal education. 

Indeed , when the arts of fpeech and writing 
are mentioned , I am fenfible that prejudices 
again ft them are apt to rife in the minds of many. 
A fort of art is immediately thought of, that is 
oftentatious and deceitful ; the minute and trifling 
ftudy of words alone; the pomp of exprefhon; the 
fhidied fallacies of rhetoric; ornament fubftituted in 
the room ofufe. We need not wonder , that under 
fuch imputations, all fludy of difcourfe as an art, 
fliould have fuffered in the opinion of men of 
underflanding : and I am far from denying, that 
rhetoric and criticifm have fometimes been fo 
managed as to tend to the corruption, rather 
than to the improvement , of (rood tafte and true 
eloquence. But fure it is equally poflihle to ap- 
ply the principles of reafon and good fenfe to 
th is art, as to any other that is cultivated among 
men. It rhe following leclures have any merit, 
it will con lift in an endeavour to (ubftitute the 
application of thefe principles in the place of ar- 
tificial and fcholaftic rhetoric; in an endeavour 
to explode Life ornament, to direcl attention 
more towards fubftance than fliow, to recom- 
mend good fenfe as the foundation of all gofcd 
compofition , and fimplicity as efTential to all true 
ornament. 

When entering on the fubjed, I may be,al- 
lowed, on this occafion , to luggeft a few thoughts 
concerning the importance and advantage* 
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of fach ftodies , and the rank they are entitled to 
poflefs in academical education *. I am under 
no temptation, for this purpofe , of extolling 
their importance at the expenfe of any other de- 
partment of fcience. On the contrary , the ftu- 
dy of rhetoric and belles lettres fuppofes and 
requires a proper acquaintance with the reft of 
the liberal arts. It embraces them all *vithin its 
circle, and recommends them to the higheft re- 
gard. The hrft care of all fuch as wifh either 
to write with reputation , or to fpeak in public 
fo as to command attention , muft be , to ex- 
tend their knowledge; to lay in a rich ftore of 
ideas relating to thole fubjedls of which the oc- 
cafions of life may call them to difcourfe or to 
write. Hence, among the ancients, it was a 
fundamental principle , and frequently inculcated, 
" Quod omnibus difciplinis & artibus debet efle 
" inftruclus orator;" that the orator ought to be 
an accompliihed fcholar, and converfant in every 
part of learning. It is indeed impoflible to con- 
trive an art, and very pernicious it were if it 
could be contrived , which fhould give the ftamp 
of merit to any compolition rich or fplendid 

» The Author was the firft who read le&ures on this fubjcft 
in the univcrfity of Edinburgh. He began with reading them 
in a private charz&:r in the year 1759. In the following year 
he was choten profeflbr of rhetoric by the msgiftrates and town- 
council of Edinburgh : and in 176s, his Majcfty was pleafed to 
ereft and endow a profeflion of rhetoric and belles lettres in 
that univerfityj and the author was appointed the firft regius 
profeflbr. 
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in exprefiion but barren or erroneous in 
thought. They are the wretched attempts to- 
wards an art of this kind which have fo often dif- 
graced oratory, and debafed it below its true 
ftandard. The graces of compofition have been 
employed to difguife or to fupply the want of 
matter; and the temporary applaufe of the igno- 
rant has been courted , inftead of the lading ap- 
probation of the difcerning. But fuch impofture 
can never maintain its ground long. Knowledge 
and fcience muft furnifh the materials that 
form the body and fubftance of any valuable 
compofition. Rhetoric ferves to add the polilh ; 
and we know that none but firm and fond bo- 
dies can be poliflied well. 

Of thofe who perufe the following leclures, 
fome, by the profeffion to which they addict 
themfelves , or in confequence of their prevailing 
inclination , may have the view of being employ- 
ed in compofition , or in public fpeaking. 
Others, without any profpeel of this kind, may 
wifh only to improve their tafte with refpecl to 
writing and difcourfe , and to acquire principles 
which will enable them to judge for themfelves 
in that part of literature called the belles lettres. 

With refpecl to the former, fuch as may 
have occafion to commnnicate their fentiment* 
to the public , it is abundantly clear that fome 
preparation of ftudy is requifite for the end which 
they have in view. To fpeak or to write per- 
fpicuoufly and agreeably , with purity , with grace 
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and flrength, are attainments of the utmoft 
confequence to all who purpofe , either by fpeerh 
or writing, to addrefs the public. Kor without 
being maJter of thofe attainments, no man can 
do juftice to his own conceptions; but how rich 
foever he may be in knowledge and in good 
fenfe , will be able. to avail himfelf lefs of thofe 
treafures, than fuch as poflefs not half his fibre, 
but who can difplay what they pofTefs with more 
propriety. Neither are thefe attainments of 
that kind for which we are indebted to nature 
merely. Nature has, indeed, conferred upon 
fome a very favorable diftinclion in this refpecl, 
beyond others. But in thefe, as in mofl other 
talents fhe beftows , (he has left much to be 
wrought out by every man's own induftry. So 
confpicuous have been the e fleets of ftudy and 
improvement in every part of eloquence; fuch 
remarkable examples have appeared of perlons 
furmounting, by their diligence, the difad van- 
tages of the moft untoward nature , that among 
the learned it has long been a contefted, and 
remains ftill an undecided point, whether nature 
or art confer moft towards excelling in writing 
and difcourfe. 

With refpeel to the manner in which art can 
moft effeclually furnifli afliftance for fuch a pur- 
pofe , there may be a diverfity of opinion*. I by 
no means pretend to fay that mere rhetorical 
rules, how juft foever, are fufficient to form an 
orator. Soppofing natural genius to be favor- 
able, more by a great deal will depend upon 
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private application and (lady, than upon any 
fyftem of instruction that is capable of being pub- 
licly communicated. But at the fame time, 
though rules and inftructions cannot do all that 
is requifite, they may, however, do much that 
is of real ufe. They cannot, it is true, infpire 
genius; but they can direct and aflift it. They 
cannot remedy barrennefs ; but they may correct 
redundancy. They point out proper models for 
imitation. They bring into view the chief beau- 
ties that ought to be ftudied, and the principal 
faults that ought to be avoided ; and thereby 
tend to enlighten tafte, and to lead genius from 
unnatural deviations , into its proper channel. 
What would not avail for the production of great 
excellencies , may at leaft ferve to prevent the 
commiflion of confiderable errors. 

All that regards the ftudy of eloquence and 
compofition, merits the higher attention upon 
this account, that it is intimately connected with 
the improvement of our intellectual powers. For I 
mud be allowed to fay, that when we are employed, 
after a proper manner, in the ftudy of compoli- • 
tion , we are cultivating reafon itfelf. True rhe- 
toric.and found logic are very nearly allied. The 
ftndy of arranging and expreffing our thoughts 
with propriety, teaches to think, as well as to 
fpeak , accurately. By putting our fentiments 
into words, we always conceive them more dif- 
tinclly. Every one who has the flighted acquaint- 
ance with compofition knows , that when he 
expreffes himfelf ill on any fubjecl, when his 
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arrangement becomes loofe , and his fentences turn 
feeble , the defecls of his ftyle can ,. almofl on 
every occafion, be traced back to his indiftintt 
conception of the fubjeel: fo clofe is the connec- 
tion between thoughts and the words in which 
they are clothed. 

The ftudy of compofition , important in itfelf 
at all times, has acquired additional importance 
from the tafte and manners of the prefent age. 
It is an age wherein improvements , in every part 
of fcience , have been profecuted with ardor. 
To all the liberal arts much attention has been 
paid ; and to none more than to the beauty of 
language, and the grace and elegance of every 
kind of writing. The public ear is become re- 
fined, It will not eafily bear what is (lovenly 
and incorrecl. Every author muft afpire to fome 
merit in expreflion, as well as in fentiment, if 
he would not incur the danger of being neglecV 
ed and defpifed. 

I will not deny that the love of minute ele- 
gance, and attention to inferior ornaments of 
• compofition , may at prefent have engrofled too 
great a degree of the public regard. It is in- 
deed my opinion, that we lean to this extreme; 
often more careful of polifhing ftyle, than of 
floring it with thought. Yet hence arifes a new 
reafon for the ftudy of juft and proper compofi- 
tion. If it be requifite not to be deficient in 
elegance or ornament in times when they are in 
fuch high eftimation, it is ftill more requifite to 
attain the power of diftinguifliing falfe ornament 
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from true , in order to prevent our being carried 
away by that torrent of falfe and frivolous tafte, 
which never fails, when it is prevalent, to fweep 
along with it the raw and the ignorant. They 
who have never ftudied eloquence in its princi- 
ples, nor have been trained to attend to the ge- 
nuine and manly beauties of good writing, are 
always ready to be caught by the mere glare of 
language; and when they come to fpeak in 
public, or to compofe , have no other ftandard 
on which to form themfelves , except what 
. chances to be fafliionable and popular , how 
corrupted foever, or erroneous, that may be. 

But as there are many who have no fuch ob- 
jects as either compofition or public fpeaking in 
view , let us next confider what advantages may 
be derived by them , from fuch ftudi# as form 
the fubjecl of thefe lectures. To thfem , rhetoric 
is not 16 much a practical art as a fpeculative 
fcience; and the fame inftru&ions which a! lilt 
others in com poling, will aflift them in judging 
of, and relifliing , the beauties of compofition. 
"Whatever enables genius to execute well, will 
enable tafte to criticife juftly. 

When we name criticinng, prejudices may 
perhaps arife , of the fame kind with thole which 
I mentioned before with refpect to rhetoric. As rhe- 
toric has been fometimes thought to fignify nothing 
more than the fcholaftic ftudy of words, and phra- 
fes , and tropes , fo criticifm has been confidered 
as merely the art of finding faults; as the frigid 
application of certain technical terms, by mean* 
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of which perfons are taught to cavil and cenfure 
in a learned manner. But this is the criticifm of 
pedants only. True criticifm is a liberal and 
humane art. It is the offspring of good fenfe 
and refined tafte. It aims at acquiring a juft 
difcernment of the real merit of authors. It pro- 
motes a lively relifh of their beauties, while it 
preferves us from that blind and implicit vene- 
ration which would confound their beauties and/ 
faults in our efteem. It teaches us, in a word, 
to admire and to blame with judgment, and not 
to follow the crowd blindly. 

In an age when works of genius and literature 
are fo frequently the fubje£ts of difcourfe, when 
every one erecls himfelf into a judge, and when 
we can hardly mingle in polite fociety without 
bearing fome fliare in fuch difcuflions ; ftudies of 
this kind , itls not to be doubted , will appear to 
derive part of'their importance from the ufe to 
which they may be applied in furnifhing materi- 
als for thofe fafliionable topics of difcourfe , and 
thereby enabling us to fupport a proper rank in 
focial life. 

But I fliould be forry if we could not reft the 
merit of fuch ftudies on fomewhat of folid and 
intrinftcal ufe independent of appearance and fhow. 
The exercife of tafte and of found criticifm , is in 
truth one of the moil improving employments of 
the underftanding. To apply the principles of good 
fenfe to compofition and difcourfe ; to examine 
what is beautiful, and why it is fo; to employ 
cmrfelves in diftinguifhing accurately between the 
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fpccious and the folid , between affecled and na- 
tural ornament, muft certainly improve us not 
a little in the moft valuable part of all philofo- 
phy , the philofophy of human nature. For fuch 
difquifitions are very intimately connected with 
the knowledge of ourfelves. They neceffarily lead 
us to reflect on the operations of the imagination, 
and the movements of the heart, and increafe 
our acquaintance with fome of the moft refined 
feelings which belong to our frame. 

Logical and ethical difquifitions move in a 
higher fphere, and are converfant with objecl* 
of a more fevere kind ; the progrefs of the un- 
derftanding in its fearch after knowledge , and the 
direction of the" will in the proper purfnit of 
good. In thefe they point out to man the im- 
provement of his nature as an intelligent being; 
and his duties as the fubjedl of moral obligation. 
Belles lettres and criticifm chiefly confider him 
as a being endowed with thofe powers of ftaje 
and imagination, which were intended to embel- 
lifli his mind, and to fupply him with rational 
and nfeful entertainment. They open a field of 
inveftigation peculiar to themfelves. All that 
relates to beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance; all that can footh the mind , gratify the 
fancy, or move the affections, belongs to their 
province. They prefent human nature under a dif- 
ferent afpecl from that which it affumes to the 
view of other fciences. They bring to light 
various fprings of aclion which without their aid 
might have pafTed unobferved ; and which, 
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thoogh of a delicate nature , frequently exert a 
powerful influence on feverai departments of 
human life. 

Such ilu dies have alfo this peculiar advantage, 
that they exercife our reafon without fatiguing 
it. They lead to inquiries acute , but not 
painful ; profound , but not dry nor abflrufe. 
They ftrew flowers in the path of fciencej and 
while they keep the mind bent, in fome degree, 
and aclive , they relieve it at the fame time from 
that more toilfome labor to which it muft fub- 
mit in the acquifition of necefTary erudition , or 
the inveftigation of abftracl truth. 

The cultivation of tafle is farther recommend- 
ed by the happy effecls which it naturally tends 
to produce on human life. The moft bufy man , 
in the moft aclive fphere, cannot be always oc- 
cupied by bufinefs. Men of ferious profeffions 
cannot always be on the ftretch of ferious 
thought. Neither can the moft gay and flourifli- 
ing fituations of fortune afford any man the 
power of filling all his hours with pleafure. Life 
muft always languiih in the hands of the idle. 
It will frequently languifh even in the hands of 
the bufy, if they have not fome employment 
fubfidiary to that which forms their main pur- 
fuit. How then (hall thefe vacant fpaces , thofe 
unemployed intervals , which , more or lefs , oc- 
cur in the life of every one, be filled up? How 
can we contrive to difpofe of them in any way 
that (hall be more agreeable in itfelf, or more 
confomnt to the dignity of the human mind , 
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than in the entertainments of tafte, and the ftudy 
of polite literature? He who is fo happy as td 
have acquired a relifli for thefe, has always at 
hand an innocent and irreproachable amufement 
for his leifnre hours, to fave him from the dan- 
ger of many a pernicious paffion. He is not in 
hazard of being a burden to himfelf. He is not 
obliged to fly to low company, or to court the 
riot of loofe pleafures, in order to cure the te- 
dioufnefs of exiftence. 

Providence feems plainly to have pointed 
out this ufeful purpofe to which the pleafures of 
tafte may be applied , by interpofmg them in a 
middle ftation between the pleafures of fenfe, 
and thofe of pure intellect. We were not de- 
figned to grovel always among objects fo low 
as the former j nor are we capable of dwelling 
conftantly in fo high a region as the latter. The 
pleafures of tafte refrefli the mind after the toils 
of the intellect , and the .labors of abftraft ftu- 
dy ; and they gradually raife it above the attach- 
ments of fenfe, and prepare it for the enjoyments 
of virtue. 

So confonant is this to experience, that in the 
education of youth , no objecl has in every age 
appeared more important to wife men, than to 
tinclure them early with a relifli for the enter- 
tainments of tafte. The tranfition is commonly 
made with eafe from thefe to the difcharge of 
the higher arid more important duties of life. 
Good hopes may be entertained of thofe whofe 
minds have this liberal and elegant turn. Many 
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virtues may be grafted upon it. Whereas to be 
entirely devoid of relifli for eloquence, poetry, 
or any of the fine arts , is juftly conftrucled to 
be an unpromifing fymptom of youth; and raifes 
fufpicions of their being prone to low gratifica- 
tions , or deftined to drudge in the more vulgar 
and illiberal purfuits of life. 

There are indeed few good difpofitions of 
any kind with which the improvement of tafte 
is not more or lefs connected. A cultivated tafte 
increafes fenfibility to all the tender and humane 
paflions, by giving them frequent exercife ; 
while it .tends to weaken the more violent and 
fierce emotions. 

lngenuas didicifle fideliter artes 

Emollit mores, nee fintt efle feros. * 

The elevated fentiments and high examples 
which poetry, eloquence and hiftory are often 
bringing under our view, naturally tend to 
nourifli in our minds public fpirit, the love of 
glory, contempt of external fortune, and the 
admiration of what is truly illuftrious and 
great. 

I will not go fo far as to fay that the im- 
provement of tafte and of virtue is the fame ; 
or that they may always be expected to coexift 
in an equal degree. More powerful correctives 
than tafte can apply, are neceflary for reforming 

. • Thcfe polished arts have hnmaniz'd mankind , 
. Sufcend the rude, aad calra'd the boiftW mind. 
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the corrupt propenfities which too frequently 
prevail among mankind. Elegant fpeculationi 
are fometimes found to float on the furface of 
the mind, while bad paffions puflefs the interior 
regions of the heart. At the fame time this 
cannot but be admitted , that the exercife' of 
tafteis, in its native tendency , moral and purify- 
ing. From reading the mod admired produc- 
tions of genius, whether in poetry or profe, almoft 
every one rifes with fome good imprefTions 'eft 
on his mind; and though thefe may not always 
be durable, they are at leaft to be ranked among 
the means of difpofing the heart to virtue. One 
thing is certain, and I fliall hereafter have oc- 
cafion to illuftrate it more fully, that without 
poflefling the virtuous affections in a ftrong degree, 
no man can attain eminence in the fublime parts 
of eloquence. He muft feel what a good man 
feels, if he expects greatly to move or to inter- 
eft mankind. They are the ardent fentiments of 
honor, virtue, magnanimity, and public fpirit, 
that only can kindle that fire of genius, and call 
up into the mind thofe high ideas , which attract 
the admiration of ages; and if this fpirit be ne- 
ceflary to produce the moft diftinguiflied efforts 
of eloquence, it muft be necefTary alfo to our 
reliftiing them with proper tafte and feeling. 

On thefe general topics I fliall dwell no long- 
er; but proceed directly to the confideration 
of the fubjects which are to employ the follow- 
ing lectures. They divide themfelves into five 
parts, l irft, fome introductory differtations on 
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the ftate of tafte, and upon the fonrces of its 
pleafurei. Secondly, the conlideration of language. 
Thirdly, of ftyle: Fourthly, of eloquence pro- 
perly fo called, or public fpeaking in its dif- 
ferent kinds. Laftly, a critical examination of 
the mod difttnguilhed fpecies of compofition t 
both in profe and verfe. 
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HE nature of the prefent undertaking lead* 
me to begin with fome inquiries concerning tafte, 
as it is this faculty which is always appealed to 
in difquifitions concerning the merit of difcourfe 
and writing. 

There are few fubjeclson which men talk more 
loofely and indiftindlly than on tafte $ few which 
it is more difficult to explain with precifion ; and 
none which in thiscourfe of Lectures will appear 
more dry or abftracl. What I have to fay on 
the fubjeft (hall be in the following order. I 
ihall firft explain the nature of tafte as a power 
or faculty in the hnman mind. I (hall next con- 
fider how far it is an improvable faculty. I (hall 
fljow the fonrccs of its improvement, and the 
characters of tafte in its molt perfect ftate. I 
fliall then examiiTe the various fluctuations to 
which it is liable, and inquire whether there be 
any ftandard to which we can bring the different 
taftes of men , in order to diftinguilh the corrupted 
from the true. 

L. on R. 1. a, 
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Tafte may be defined " The power of receiv- 
" jng pleafure from the beauties of nature and 
* of art." The firft queftion that occurs concern- 
ing it is, whether it is to be confidered as an 
internal fenfe , or as an exertion of reafon ? 
Kealon is a very general term ; but if we under- 
ftand by it, that power of the mind which in 
fpecul ati ve matters difcovers truth , and in prac- 
tical matters judges of the fitnefs of means to an 
end , 1 apprehend the queftion may be eafily an- 
fwered. For nothing can be more clear , than 
that tafte is not refolvable into any fuch ope- 
ration of reafon. It is not merely through a dis- 
covery of the underftanding or a deduction of 
argument , that the mind receives pleafure from 
a beautiful profped or a fine poem. Such objeds 
often ftrike us intuitively , and make a ftrong 
impfeflion when we are unable to aflign the 
reafons of our being pleafed. They fometimes 
ftrike in the fame manner the phiiofopher and 
the peafant; the boy and the man. Hence the 
faculty by which we relifli fuch beauties, feems 
more a-kin to a feeling of fenfe, than to a pro- 
cefs of the underftanding 1 and accordingly from 
an external fenfe it has borrowed its name ; that 
fenfe by which we receive and diftinguifli the 
pleafures of food having, in feveral languages, 
given rife to the word tafte in the metaphorical 
meaning under which we now confider it. How- 
ever , as in all fubjecls which regard the operations 
of the mind , the inaccurate ufe of words is to 
be carefully avoided, it muft not be inferred 
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from what I have fa id, that reafon is exclud- 
ed from the exertions of tafte. Though tafte 
beyond doubt, be ultimately founded on a cer- 
tain natural and inftindlive fenfibility to beauty, 
yet reafon, as I /hall ihow hereafter, aflifts tafte 
in many of its operations, and ferves to enlarge 
its power *. 

Tafte, in the fenfe in which I have explained 
it, is a faculty common in fome degree to all men. 
Nothing that belongs to human nature is more 
univerfal than the relifli of beauty of one kind or 
other; of what is orderly, proportioned, grand f 
harmonious, new, orfprightly. In children, th« 
rudiments of tafte difcover themfelves very early 
in a thoufand inftances ; in their fondnefs foe 
regular bodies, their admiration of piclures and 
ftatues, and imitations of all kinds; and their 
ftrong attachment to whatever is new or mar- 
vellous. The moft ignorant peafants are delight- 
ed with ballads and tales, and are ftruck with, 
the beautiful appearances of nature in the earth 
and heavens. Even in the deferts of America^ 
where human nature fliows itfelf in its moft 
uncultivated ftate, the favages have their orn- 
aments of drefs, their war and iheir death longs f 
their harangues, and their orators. We muft 

• See Dr. Gerard's Effay on Tafte. — D Alcmbert s Reflec- 
tions on the life and abufe of philnfophy in matters which relata 
to Tafte. — Reflexions Critiques fur la poefie & fur la pcintuie, 
Tom II. ch. 2: — 31. Elements of Criticifm, chap, av- Mr. 
Hume's Effay on the Standard of Tafte. — Jntroduftion to thf 
ttffay on the Sublime and BtautifqJ. 
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therefore conclude the principles of tafte to be 
deeply founded in the human mind. It is no 
lefs eflential to man to have fome difcernment of 
beauty, than it is to polfefs the attributes of reafon 
and of fpeech *. 

But although none be wholly devoid of this 
faculty, yet the degrees in which it is poflefled 
are widely different. In fome men only the 

* On the fubjcft of tafte confidered as a power or faculty 
of the mind, much lefs is to be found among the ancient, than 
among the modern rhetorical and critical writers. The fol- 
lowing remarkable paflTage in Cicero fenres however to show , 
that his ideas on this fiibjea agree perfeelly with what has 
been, (aid above. He is fpeaking of the beauties of ftyle and 
numbers. ** IUud autem nequis admiretur qnonam modo hsc 
*' volgus imperitorum in audiendo, notet; cum in omni genere, 
" turn in hoc ipfo , magna quaedam eft vis , incredibilifque 
*' natural. Omnes enim tacito quodam fenfu , fine ulla arte 
" aut ratione , quae lint in artibns de rationibus re&a & prava 
•« dijudicant: idque cum faciunt in pifturis, & in fig nit , ft in 
• aliis operibus , ad quorum intelligentiam a natura minus 
habent inftrumenri , turn multo oftendunt magis in vcrborum, 
numerorum , vocumque judicio i quod ea funt in communibus 
" infixafenfibus ; neque earum rerum quenquam funditus natura 
**. voluit e(Te expertcm. " Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. cap. $<x Edit. 
Grutcri. — Quin&ilian feems to include tafte (for which, in 
the fen To which we now give to that word the ancients appear 
to have had no diftinft name) under what he calls judicium. 
" Locus de judicio, mca quidem opinione adeo parti bus hujur 
" operis omnibus conneftus ac miftus eft, ut ne a fen tenuis 
« quidem aut verbis faltem fingulis poffit feparari , nec magit 

»* arte traditur quam guftus aut odor Ut contraria vitemus 

** & communia, ne quid in eloquendo corruptum obfeurumque 
" fit) referatur oportet ad fenfus qui non docentur. " Inftttnt. 
lib. vi. cap. 3. £dit. Obrcchti. 
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feeble glimmerings of Tafte appear ; the beauties 
which they reliih are of the coarfeft kind; and 
of thefe they have but a weak and confufed 

impreflion : while in others, tafte rifes to an 
acute difcernment and a lively enjoyment of the 
moit refined beauties. In general , we may ob- 
ferve, that in the powers and pleafures of tafle , 
there is a more remarkable inequality among 
men than is ufually found in point of common 
fenfe, reafon , and judgment. The conftitution 
of our nature in this, as in all other refpecls, 
difcovers admirable wifdom. In the diAribution 
of thofe talents which are neceflary for man's well 
being, nature hath made lefs diftinclion among 
her children. But in the diftribution of thofe 
which belong only to the ornamental part of life, 
fhe hath beftowed her favors with more frugality. 
She hath both fown the feeds more fparingly ; and 
rendered a higher culture requifite for bringing 
them to perfection. 

This inequality of tafte among men is owing, 
without doubt, in part, to the different frame 
of their natures ; to nicer organs , and finer 
internal powers , with which fome are endowed 
beyond others. But, if it be owing in part to 
nature, it is owing to education and culture ftill 
more. The illuftration of this leads to my next 
remark on this fubjecl , that tafte is a moft im- 
provable faculty , if there be any fuch in human 
nature; a remark which gives great encourage- 
ment to fuch a courfe of ftudy as we are now 
propoling to purfue. Of the truth of this after tion 
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!we may eafily be convinced , by only reflecting 
on that immenfe fuperiority which education 
and improvement give to civilized, above bar- 
barous nations, in refinement of Tafte; and on 
the fuperiority which they give in the fame nation 
to thofe who have ftudied the liberal arts, above 
the rude and untaught vulgar. The difference is 
fo great, that there is perhaps no one particular 
in which thefe two clafles of men are fo far removed 
from each other .as in refpecl of the powers and 
the pleafures of tafte : and affuredly for this dif- 
ference no other general caufe can be aftigned, but 
culture and education. — I (hall now proceed to 
ihow what the means are , by which tafte be- 
comes fo remarkably fufceptible of cultivation 
and progrcfs. 

Keflecl firft upon that great law of our 
nature, that exercife is the chief fource of im- 
provement in all our faculties. This holds both 
in our bodily, and in our mental powers. It 
holds even in our external fenfes ; although 
thefe be lefs the fubjecl of cultivation than any 
of our other faculties. We fee how acute the 
fenfes become in perfons whofe trade or bufinefs 
leads to nice exertions of them. Touch, for 
inftance , becomes infinitely more exquifite in 
men whofe employment requires them to exa- 
mine the polifli of bodies , than it is in others. 
They who deal in microfcopical obfervations , 
or are accuftomed to engrave on precious ftones, 
acquire furprifing accuracy of fight in difcerning 
the minuteft objects; and practice in attending 
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to different flavors and taftes of liquors , wond- 
erfully improves the power of diftinguiftiing them, 
and of tracing their competition. Placing in- 
ternal tafte therefore on the footing of a Ample 
fenfe, it cannot be donbted that frequent exercife, 
and curious attention to its proper objects, muft 
greatly heighten its power. Of this we have 
one clear proof in that part of tafte, which if 
called an ear for mufic. Experience every day 
Jhows, that nothing is more improvable. Only 
the fimpleft and plaineft compofitions are reliflied 
at firft; ufe and practice extend our * pleafure j 
teach us to relifli finer melody , and by degrees 
enable us to enter into the intricate and com- 
pounded pleasures of harmony. So an eye for 
the beauties of painting is never all at once ac- 
quired. It is gradually formed by being conver- 
fant among pictures , and ftudying the works of 
the beft mafters. 

Precifely in the fame manner, with refpeel 
to the beauty of compofition and difcourfe, 
attention to the molt approved models, ftudy 
of the beft authors , comparifons of lower and 
higher degrees of the fame beauties , operate 
towards the refinement of tafte. When one is 
only beginning his acquaintance with works of 
genius , the fentiment which attends them is 
obfeure and confufed. He cannot point out the 
feveral excellencies or blemiflies of a performance 
which he perufes ; he is at a loft on what to" reft 
his judgment; all that can be expected is, that 
he Ihould tell in general whether he be pleafed 
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or not. Bnt allow hitn mow experience in 
works of this kind, and his taAe becomes by 
degrees more exadl and enlightened. He begins 
to perceive not only the characler of the whole , 
but the beauties and defecls of each part ; and 
is able to defcribe the peculiar qualities which 
he praifes or blames. The mift diilipates which 
teemed formerly to hang over the object; and 
he can at length pronounce firmly , and without 
hen tat ion, concerning it. Thus in tafte , con- 
fidered as mere fenfibility , exercife opens a great 
fource of improvement. 

But although tafte be ultimately founded on 
fenfibility, it muft not be coniideredas inftincUve 
fenfibility alone. Reafon and good fenfe, as I 
before hinted , have fo extenfive an influence on 
all the operations and decifions of tafte, that a 
thorough good tafte may we\l be confidered as a 
power compounded of natural fenfibility to beauty, 
and of improved underftanding. In order to be 
Satisfied of this , let us obferve , that the greater 
part of the produclions of genius are no other 
than imitations of nature ; representations of the 
characters , actions , or manners of men. The 
pleafure we receive from fuch imitations or repre- 
fentations is founded on mere tafte: but to judge 
whether they be properly executed , belongs to 
the underftanding , Which compares the copy 
with, the original. . 

In reading , for inftance , fuch a poem as the 
/Fine id , a great part of our pleafure a rifes from 
the plan or ftory being well conducted , and all 
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the parts joined together with probability and 
due connexion ; from the characters being taken 
from nature, the fentiments being fuited to the 
characters , and the ftyle to the fentiments. The 
pleafure which arifes from a poem fo conducted, 
is felt or enjoyed by tafte as an internal fenfe; 
but the difcovery of this conduit in the poem 
is owing to reafon ; and the more that reafon 
enables us to difcover fuch propriety in the 
conduit, the greater will be our pleafure. We 
are pleafed, through our natural fenfe of beau- 
ty. Reafon ftiows us why, and upon what 
grounds, we are pleafed. Wherever in works 
of tafte, any refemblance to nature is aimed 
at; wherever there is any reference of parts to 
a whole , or of means to an end , as there is 
indeed in aim oft every writing and * difcourfe , 
there the underftanding mull always have a 
great part to act. 

Here then is a wide field for reafon's exerting 
its powers in relation to the objects of tafte, 
particularly with refpecl to compofition , and 
works of genius ; and hence arifes a fecond and 
a very confiderable fource.of the improvement 
of tafte, from the application of reafon and 
good fenfe to fuch productions of genius. Spu- 
rious beauties, fuch as unnatural characters, for- 
ced fentiments, affected ftyle, may pleafe for 
a little ; but they pleafe only becanfe their 
oppofition to nature and to good fenfe has not 
been examined, or attended to. Once (how how 
nature might have been more juftly imitated 
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or reprefented ; how the writer might have ma- 
naged hisfubjecl to greater advantage; the illu- 
fion will prefently be diffipated , and thofe falfe 
beau tie* will pleafe no more. 

From thefe two fources then, firft, the fre- 
quent cxercife of tafte, and next the application 
of good fenfe and reafon to the objecls of 
tafte, tafte as a power of the mind receive* 
its improvement. In its perfecl ftate, it is un- 
doubtedly the refult both of nature and of art. 
It fuppofes our natural fenfe of beauty to be 
refined by frequent attention to the mod beau- 
tiful objecls, and at the fame time to be guided 
and improved by the light of the underftanding. 

I mutt be allowed to add, that as a found 
head, fo likewife a good heart, is a very ma- 
terial requifite to juft tafte. The moral beau- 
ties are not only in themfelves fuperior to all 
others, but they exert an influence, either mor« 
near or more remote , on a great variety of 
other objecls of tafte. Wherever the affecliont, 
characters , or adlions of men are concerned 
(and thefe certainly afford the nobleft fubjeds 
to genius) , there pan be neither any juft or 
affecling defcription of them , nor any thorough 
feeling of the beauty of that defcription , with- 
out our poffefling the virtuous affeclions. He 
whofe heart is indelicate or hard, he who has 
no admiration of what is truly noble or praife- 
worthy , nor the proper fympathetic fenfe of 
what is foft and tender, muft have a very 
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imperfeel relifh of the higheft beauties of elo- 
quence and poetry. 

The characlers of tafte when brought to itt 
moft perfecl ftate are all reducible to two , deli- 
cacy and correclnefs. 

Delicacy of tafte refpecls principally the per- 
fection of that natural fenfibility on whicli talte 
is founded. It implies thofe finer organs or powers 
which enable us to difcover beauties that lie hid 
from ft vulgar eye. One may have ftrong fen- 
fibility, and yet be deficient in delicate talte. 
He may be deeply imprefled by fuch beauties 
as he perceives; but he perceives only what is in 
fome degree coarfe, what is bold and palpable; 
while chatter and fimpler ornaments elcape his 
notice. In this ftate tafte generally exifts among 
rude and unrefined nations. But a perfon of deli- 
cate tafte both feels ftrongly , and feels accurately. 
He fees diftin&ions and differences where others 
fee none ; the moft latent beauty does not efcapo 
him , and he is fenfible of the fmajleft blemiflu 
Delicacy of tafte is judged of by the fame marka 
that we ufe m judging of the delicacy of an ex- 
ternal fenfe. As the goodnefs of the palate is not 
tried by ftrong flavors, but by a mixture of in- 
gredients, where, notwithftanding the confufion, 
we remain fenfible of each; in like manner deli- 
cacy of internal tafte appears, by a quick and 
lively fenfibility to its fined, moft compounded, 
or moft latent objecls. 

Correclnefs of tafte refpecls chiefly the im- 
provement which that faculty receives through 
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its connexion with the underftanding. A man 
of correal tafte is one who is never im- 
pofed on by counterfeit bean ties; who carries 
always in his mind that flandard of good fenfe 
which he employs in judging of every thing. 
He eft i mates with propriety the comparative 
merit of the feveral beauties which be meets 
with in any work of genius ; refers them to 
their proper claffes; afligns the principles, as 
far as they can be traced , whence their power 
of pleafing us flows; and is pleafed himfelf 
precifely in that degree in which he ought, ' 
and no more. 

It is true that thefe two qualities of tafte; 
delicacy and correclnefs, mutually imply each 
other. No tafte can be exquifitely delicate 
without being correct; nor can be thoroughly 
correct without being delicate. But dill a pre- 
dominancy of one or other quality in the 
mixture is often vifible. The power of delicacy 
is chiefly feen in difcerning the true merit of 
a work; the power of correclnefs, in rejecting 
falfe pretenfions to merit Delicacy leans more 
to feeling ; correclnefs more to reafon and 
judgment. The former is more the gift of na- 
ture; the latter, more the product of culture 
and art. Among the ancient critics, Longinus 
poffelTed moft delicacy; Ariftotle, moft correcl- 
nefs. Among the moderns, Mr. Addifon is a 
high example of delicate tafte; Dean Swift, 
had he written on the fubjecl of criticum, 
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would perhaps have afforded the example of a 
corrcd one. 

Having viewed tafte in its moft improved 
and perfect ftate , I come next to confider its 
deviations from that ftate , the fluctuations and 
changes to which it is liable ; and to inquire 
whether, in the midft of thefe, there be any 
means of diftinguifliing a true from a corrupted 
tafte. This brings us to the moft difficult part 
of our talk. For it mud be acknowledged , that 
no principle of the human mind is, in its opera- 
tions, more fluctuating and capricious than tafte. 
Its variations have been fo great and frequent, as 
to create a fufpicion with fome, of its being 
merely arbitrary; grounded on no foundation , 
afcertainable by no ftandard , but wholly depen- 
dent on changing fancy; the confequence of 
which would be , that all ftudies or regular 
inquiries concerning the objects of tafte were 
vain. In architecture, the Grecian models were 
long efteemed the moft perfect. In fucceeding 
ages, the Gothic architecture alone prevailed, 
and afterwards the Grecian tafte revived in all 
its vigor, and engroffed the public admiration. 
In eloquence and poetry, the Afiatics at no time 
relifhed any thing but what was full of ornament, 
and fplendid in a degree that we would deno- 
minate gaudy; whilft the Greeks admired only 
chafte and ample beauties, and defpifed the 
Afiatic oftentation. In our own country, how 
many writings that were greatly extolled two or 
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three centuries ago, are now fallen into entire 
difrepute and oblivion? Without going back to 
remote in fiances , how very different is the tafte 
of poetry which prevails in Great Britain now, 
from what prevailed there no longer ago than 
the reign of King Charles II. which the authors 
too of that time deemed an Auguftan age : when 
nothing was in vogue but an affecled brilliancy of 
wit; when the fimple ma jetty of Milton was over- 
looked , and Paradife Loft almoft entirely un- 
known ; when Cowley's labored and unnatural 
conceits were admired as the very quinteflence 
of genius ; Waller's gay fprightlinefs was mi ftaken 
for the tender fpirit of love poetry; and fuch 
writers as Suckling and Ktheridge were, held in 
- efteem for dramatic compofition ? 

The queftion is, what conclufion we are tc* 
form from fuch inftances as thefe ? Is there any- 
thing that can be called a ftandard of tafte, by- 
appealing to which we may diftinguiih between 
a good and a bad ta fie P Or , is there in truth 
no fuch diftinclion; and are we to hold that, 
according to the proverb, there is no difpoting 
of tafte* ; but that whatever pleafes is right, 
for that reafon that it does pleafe? This is the 
queftion, and a very nice and fubtile one it is, 
which we are now to difcufs. 

I begin by obferving , that if there be no fuchi 
thing as any ftandard of tafte, this confequencc 
mud immediately follow , that all taftes are 
equally good ; a pofition, which though it may: 
pafs unnoticed in flight matters , and when we 
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fpeak of the lefler differences among the tafte* 
of men , yet when we apply it to the extremes , 
its abfurdity prefently becomes glaring. For is 
there any one who will ferioufly maintain that 
the tafte of a Hottentot Or a Laplander is as deli- 
cate and as correct as that of a Longinus or an 
Addifon ? or, that he can be charged with.no 
defecl or incapacity who thinks a common news- 
writer as excellent an hiftorian as Tacitus ? As it 
would be held downright extravagance to talk in 
this manner , we are led unavoidably to this con-*- 
clufion , that there is fome foundation for the 
preference of one man's taile to that Of another; 
or, that there is -a good and a bad, a right and 
a wrong in tafte, as in other things. . 

But to prevent miftakes on this fubjecl, it is 
Hecelfary to Obferve next, that the diverfity of 
taftes which prevails among mankind does not 
in every cafe infer corruption of tafte , or oblige 
us to feek for fome ftandard in order to deter- 
mine who are in the right. The taftes of men 
may differ very confiderably as to their object, 
and yet none of them be wrong. One man relifliep 
poetry moft ; another takes pleafure in nothing 
but hiftory. One prefers comedy; another, 
tragedy. One admires the fimple; another, the 
ornamented ftyle. The young are amufed with 
gay and fprightly compofitions. The elderly are 
more entertained with thofe of a graver caft. 
Some nations delight in bold pictures of manners 
and ftrong reprefentations of paflioh. .-Others 
incline to more correct and regular elegance both 
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in defcription and fentiment. Though all differ 9 
yet all pitch upon fome one beauty which pecu- 
liarly fuits their turn of mind ; and therefore no 
one has a title to condemn the reft. It it not in 
matters of tafte , as in queftions of mere reafon r 
where there is but one conclufion that can be 
true, and all the reft are erroneous. Truth, which 
is the objedl of reafon, is one; beauty, which 
16 the obje£l of tafte, is manifold. Tafte there- 
fore admits of latitude and diverfiry of objefl* , 
an fufficient confiftency with goodnefs or juftnefr 
of tafte. 

But then, to explain this matter thoroughly, 
I muft obferve farther, that this admiftible di- 
▼erfity of taftes can only have place where the 
objects of tafte are different. Where it is with 
refptcl to the fame objedl that men difagree, 
when one condemns that as ugly, which another 
admires as highly beautiful ; then it is no longer 
diverfity , but diredl oppofition of tafte that 
takes place ; and therefore one muft be in 
the right, and another in the wrong, unlefs 
that abfurd paradox were allowed to hold, 
that all taftes are equally good and true. One 
man prefers Virgil to Homer. Suppofe that 1 9 
on the other hand , admire Homer more than 
Virgil. I have as yet no reafon to fay that our 
taftes are contradiclory.. The other perfon it 
moft ftruck with the elegance and tendernefa 
which are the characleriftics of Virgil ; I , with 
the fimplieity and fire of Homer. As long at 
x neither 
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neither of us deny that both Homer and Virgil 
have great beauties, our difference falls within 
thje compafs of that diverfity of taftes , which t 
have (bowed to be natural and allowable. But if 
the other man fliall affert that Homer has no 
beauties whatever; that he holds him to be a 
dull and fpiritlefs writer, and that he would as 
foon perufe any old legend of knight-errantry, as 
the Iliad ; then I exclaim , that my antagonifi 
either is void of all tafte , or that his tafte is cor- 
rupted in a miferable degree ; and I appeal to 
whatever I think the ftandard of tafte, to fliow 
him that he is in the wrong. 

What that ftandard is, to which in fuch oppofi- 
tion of talks, we are obliged to have recourfe 
remains to be traced. A ftandard properly figni- 
fies, that which is of fuch undoubted authority 
as to be the teft of other things of the fame kind. 
Thus a ftandard weight or meafure , is that which 
is appointed by law to regulate all other mea- 
fures and weights. Thus the court is faid to be 
the ftandard of good breeding; and the fcripture, 



of, theological truth. 

When we fay that natore i. the ftandaW of 
tafte, we lay down a principle very true and 
juft, as far as it can be applied. There is no 
doubt, that in all cafes where an imitation is in- 
tended of fome object that exifts in nature, as 
in reprefenting human characters or actions , con- 
formity to nature affords a full and diftinct crite- 
rion of what is truly beautiful. Keafon hath h\ 
fuch cafes full fcope fof exerting its authority 
L. on R, i. 3 
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for approving or condemning; by comparing the 
copy with the original. But there are innumer- 
able cafes in which this rule cannot be at all ap- 
plied; and conformity to nature, is an expreflion 
frequently ufed , without any diftincl or determi- 
nate meaning. We muft therefore fearch for fome- 
what that can be rendered more clear and precife^ 
to be the ftandard of tafte. 

Tafte, as I before explained it, is ultimately 
founded on an internal fenfe of beauty, which 
is natural to men, and which, in its application 
to particular objecls, is capable of being guided 
and enlightened by reafon. Now, were there 
any one ,perfon who poffelTed in full perfection 
all the powers of human nature , whofe internal 
fenfet were in every inftance exquifite and juft, 
and whofe reafon was unerring and fure , the 
determinations of fuch a perjon concerning beau- 
ty, would, beyond doubt, be a perfecl ftand- 
ard for the tafte of all others. Wherever 
their tafte differed from his , it could be imput- 
ed only to fome imperfection in their natural 
powers. But as there is no fuch living ftandard , 
no one perfon to whom all mankind will allow 
fuch fubmiffion to t>e due, what is there of 
fufficient authority to be the ftandard of the 
various and oppolite taftes of men? Moft 
certainly there is nothing but the tafte, as 
far as it can be gathered, of human nature. That 
whicli men concur the moft in admiring muft 
be held to be beautiful. His tafte muft be 
d teemed juft and true, which coincides with 
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the general fentiments of men. In this ftandard 
we muft reft. To the fenfe of mankind the 
ultimate appeal mud ever lie , in all work* of 
tafte. If any one fliould maintain that fagar 
was bitter and tobacco was fweet, no reafoningi 
could avail to prove it. The tafte of fuch a 
perfon would infallibly be held to be difeafed, 
merely becanfe it differed fo widely from the 
tafte of the fpecies to which he belongs. In like 
manner, with regard to the objects of fentiment 
or internal tafte , the common feelings of men 
carry the fame authority , and have a title to re- 
gulate the tafte of every individual. 

But have we then, it will be faid, no other 
criterion of what is beautiful, than the appro- 
bation of the majority? Moft we colled the 
voices of others, before we form any judgment 
for ourfelves, of what deferves applaufe in elo- 
quence or poetry ? By no means; there are 
principles of reafon and found judgment which 
can be applied to matters of tafte , as well as to 
the fubjefls of fcience and philofophy. He who 
admires or cenfuresany work of genius, is always 
ready , if his tafte be in any degree improved f 
to aflign fome reafons of his decifion. He appeals 
to principles, and points out the grounds on 
which he proceeds. Tafte is a fort of compound 
power , in which the light of the underftanding 
always mingles , more or lefs , with the feelings 
of fentiment. 

But, though reafon can carry lis a certain 
length in judging concerning works of tafte, if 
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is not to be forgotten that the ultimate conclu- 
iions to which our reafonings lead , refer at laft 
to fenfe and perception. We may fpeculate and 
argue concerning propriety of conduct in a tra- 
gedy, or an epic poem. Juft reafonings on the 
fubjeel will correel the caprice of unenlightened 
tafte , and eltablilh principles for judging of 
what defervei praife. But , at the fame time, 
thefe reafonings appeal always, in the lalt re fort , 
to feeling. The foundation upon which they 
reft, is what has been found from experience 
to pleafe mankind mod univerfally. Upon this 
ground we prefer a fimple. and natural, to an 
artificial and affecled flyle; a regular and well- 
connected ftory , to loofe and fcattered narratives ; 
a cataftrophe which is tender and pathetic, to 
one which leaves us unmoved. It is from con- 
futing our own imagination and heart , and from 
attending to the feelings of others, that any prin- 
ciples are formed which acquire authority in 
matters of tafte *. 

* The difference between the authors who found the ftand- 
dard of tafte upon the common feelings of human nature 
ascertained by general approbation , and thofe who found it 
upon eftablished principles which can be afcertained by reafon , 
is more an apparent than a real difference. Like many other 
literary controvert cs , it turns chiefly on modes of expreffion. 
For they who lay the great eft ftrefs on feutiment and feeling, 
make no fcruple of applying argument and reafon to matters 
of tafte. They appeal, like other writers, to eftablished prin- 
ciples, in judging of the excellencies of eloquence or poetry; 
and plainly show, that the general approbation to which they 
ultimately recur, is an approbation refulting from difcutlion 
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When we refer to the concurring fentiments 
©f men as the ultimate teft of what is to be 
accounted beautiful in the arts, this is to be 
always underftood of men placed in fuch fitua- 
tions as are favorable to the proper exertions of 
tafte. Every one muft perceive , that among 
rude and uncivilized nations, «and during the 
ages of ignorance and darknefs , any loofe no- 
tions that are entertained concerning fuch fubje&s 
carry no authority. In thofe ftates of fociety, 
tafte has no materials on which to operate. It 
is either totally fupprefled , or appears in its 
loweft and moft imperfeel form. We refer to 
the fentiments of mankind in polifhed and flour-^ 
idling nations ; when arts are cultivated and man- 
ners refined; when works of genius are fubjecled 
to free difculfion, and tafte is improved by fcience 
and philofophy. 

Even among nations, at fuch a period of 
fociety, I admit, that accidental caufes may 

as well a* From fentiment. They, on the other hand, who* 
in order to vindicate tafte from any fufpicion of being arbitrary, 
maintain that it is afcertainable by the ftandard ofreafon, admit 
ncverthelefs , that what pleafes univerfally, muft on that account 
be held to be truly beautiful} and that no rules or conclufiont 
concerning objects of tafte, can have any juft authority, if they 
be found to contradict the general fentiments of men. Thefe 
two fyfttfms, therefore, differ in reality very little from one 
another. Sentiment and reafon enter into both; and by allowing 
to each of thefe powers its due place, both fyftems may be 
rendered confident. Accordingly, it is in this light that I have 
endeavoured to place the fubjeft. 
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occafionally warp the proper operations of 
tafte; fo me times the ftate of religion, fometimes 
the form of government, may for a while per- 
vert it ; a licentious court may introduce a tafte 
for falfe ornaments, and diffolute writings. The 
ufage of one admired genius may procure appro- 
bation for his iaults , and even render them 
fafliionable. Sometimes envy may have power 
to bear down , for a little , productions of great 
merit j while popular humor, or party fpirit, 
may, at other times, exalt to a high , though 
ftort-lived, reputation, what little deferved if. 
But though fuch cafual circumftances give the 
appearance of caprice to the judgments of tafte, 
that appearance is eafily corrected. In the 
courfe of time, the genuine tafte of human nature 
never fails to difclofe itfelf, and Jo gain the 
afcendant over any fantaftic and corrupted modes 
of tafte which may chance to have been intro- 
duced. Thefe may have currency for a while, 
and miflead fuperftcial judges; but being fub- 
jecled to examination , by degrees they pafs 
away; while that alone remains which is found- 
ed on found reafon , and the native feelings 
of men. 

I by no means pretend , that there is any 
ftandard of tafte, to which, in every particular 
inftance , we can refort for clear and immediate 
determination. Where, indeed, is fuch a ftand- 
ard to be found for deciding any of thofe great 
controverfies in reafon and philofophy, which 
perpetually divide mankind ? In the prefent 
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cafe there was plainly no occafion for any fuch 
ftricl; and abfolute provilion to be made. In 
order to judge of what is morally good or evil, 
of what man ought, or ought not in duty to do , 
it was fit that the means of clear and precife de- 
termination flioulfll be afforded us. But to ascer- 
tain in every cafe with the utmoft exaclnefs what 
is beautiful or elegant , was not at all neceflary 
1 to the happinefs of man. And therefore fome 
diversity in feeling was here allowed to take place j 
and room was left for difcuflion and debate, 
concerning the degree of approbation to which 
any work of genius is entitled. 

The conclufion , which it is fufficjent for at 
to reft upon , is , that tafte is far from being an 
arbitrary principle , which is fubjecl to the fancy 
of every individual , and which admits of no 
criterion for determining whether it be falfe or 
true. Its foundation is the fame in all human 
minds. It is built upon fentiments and percep- 
tions which belong to our nature; and which, in 
general, operate with the fame uniformity as 
our other intelledlual principles. When thefe 
fentiments are perverted by ignorance and pre- 
judice, they are capable of being reclined by 
reafon. Their found and natural ftate is ulti- 
mately determined, by comparing them with 
the general tafte of mankind. Let men declaim 
as much as they pleafe, concerning the caprice 
and the uncertainty of tafte , it is found , by- 
experience , that there are beauties , which, if 
they be difplayed in a proper light have power 
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to command lafting and general admiration. In 
every compofition, what interefts the imagination, 
and touches the heart pleafes all ages and all 
nations. There is a certain firing , which , being 
properly {truck , the human heart is fo made at 
to anfwer to it. 

Hence the univerfal teltimony which the moft 
improved' nations of the earth have confpired , 
throughout a long tract of ages , to give to fome 
few works of genius ; fuch as the Iliad of Homer, 
and the Mneid of Virgil. Hence the authority 
which fuch works have acquired , as ftandards in 
fome degree of poetical compofition ; fmce from 
them we are enabled to collecl what the fenfe of 
mankind is, concerning thofe beauties which give 
them the higheft pleafure, and which therefore 
poetry ought to exhibit. Authority or prejudice 
may, in one age or country , give a temporary re* 
putation to an indifferent poet, orabadartift; but 
when foreigners , or when poflerity examine his 
works , his faults are difcerned , and the genuine 
tafle of human nature appears. " Opinionum 
commenta delet dies ; naturae judicia confirmat." 
Time overthrows the illufions of opinion , but 
cflabliflies the decifions of nature. 
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Criticifm. — « — Genius. Pleafures of ta/te. ■ 

Sublimity in Objecls. 

T' 
ASTE, criticifm, and genius, are words 
currently employed , without d iftinct ideas an- 
nexed to them. In beginning a courfe of leclures 
where foch words muft often occur, it is necef- 
fary to afcertain their , meaning with fome preci- 
fion. Having in the laft lecture treated of tafte, 
I proceed to explain the nature and foundation 
of criticifm. True criticifm is the application of 
tafte and of good fenfe to the feveral fine arts. The 
objecl. which it propofes is, to diftinguifti what 
is beautiful and what is faulty in every per- 
formance ; from particular inftances to afcend 
to general principles; and fo to form rules or 
conclufions concerning the feveral kinds of beauty 
in works of genius. 

The rules of criticifm are not formed by any 
induction, a priori, as it is called ; that is, they 
are not formed by a train of abftracl reafoning , 
independent of facls and obfervations. Criticifm 
is an art founded wholly on experience j on the 
obfervation of fuch beauties as have come neareft 
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to the flindard which I before eilabliflied : that 
is , of fuch beauties as have been found to pleafe 
mankind moft generally. For example; Ariftotle's 
rules concerning the unity of aclion in dramatic 
and epic compofition , were not rules firfl dif- 
covered by logical reafoning , and then applied 
to poetry ; but they were drawn from the prac- 
tice of Homer and Sophocles : they were founded 
upon obferving the fuperior pleafure which we 
receive from the relation of an aclion which is 
one and entire, beyond what we receive from 
the relation of fcattered and unconnected fadls. 
Such obfervafions taking their rife at firft from 
feeling and experience , were found on examina- 
tion to be fo confonant to reafon, and to the 
principles of human nature, as to pafs into eftab- 
lifhed rules, and to be conveniently applied for 
judging of the excellency of any performance. 
This is the moft natural account of the origin 
of criticifm. 

A mafterly genius, it is true, will of him-- 
felf, untaught, compofe in fuch a manrier as 
(hall be agreeable to the moft material rules of 
criticifm ; for as thefe rules are founded in na- 
ture, nature will often fuggeft them in practice. 
Homer , it is more than probable , was acquaint* 
ed with no fyftems of the art of poetry. Guided 
by genius alone , he compofed in verfe a regular 
ftory, which all pofterity has admired. But this 
is no argument againft the ufefulnefs of criticifm 
as an art. For as no human genius is perfect, 
there is no writer but may receive afliftance 
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from critical obfervations upon the beauties and 
faults of thofe who have gone before him. No 
obfervations or rules can indeed fupply the defeft 
of genius , or infpire it where it is wanting. But 
they may often dired it into its proper channel; 
they may correct its extravagancies, and point 
out to it the moft juft and proper imitation of 
nature. Critical rules are defigned chiefly to 
ftow the faults that ought to be avoided. To 
nature we muft be indebted for the production 
of eminent beauties. 

From what has been faid , we are enabled ta 
form a judgment concerning thofe complaints 
which it has long been fa (h ion able for petty 
authors to make a gain ft critics and criticifm. 
Critics have been reprefented as the great abridg- 
es of the native liberty of genius ; as the 
impofers of unnatural fliackles and bonds .upon 
writers, from whofe cruel peifecution they muft 
fly to the public , and implore its protection. 
Such fupplicatory prefaces are not calculated to 
give very favorable ideas of the genius of the 
author. For every good writer will be pleafed 
to have his work examined by the principles of 
found underftandingj and true tafte. The 
declamations againft criticifm commonly proceed * 
upon this fnppofition, that critics are fuch as 
judge by rule, not by feeling; which is fo far 
from being true, that they, who judge after this 
manner are pedants, not critics. For all the 
rules of genuine criticifm I have fhown to be 
ultimately founded on feeling; and tafte and 
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feeling are neceffary to guide us in the applica- 
tion of thefe rules to every particular in fiance. 
As there is nothing in which all forts of perfont 
more readily affecl to be judges than in works 
of tafte, there is no doubt that the number of 
incompetent critics will always be great. But 
this affords no more foundation for a general 
inveclive againft criticifm, than the number of 
bad philofophers or reafoners affords againft reafon 
and philofophy. 

An objection more plaufible may be formed 
againft criticifm, from the applaufe that fome 
performances have received from the public , 
which, when accurately confidered, are found 
to contradict the rules eftabliflied by criticifm. 
Now, according to the principles laid down 
in the laft leclure , the public is the fupreme 
judge to whom the laft appeal muft be made in 
every work of tafte; as the ftandard of tafte 
is founded on the fentiments that are natural and 
common to all men. But with refpecl to this 
we are to obferve, that the fenfe of the public 
is often too haftily judged of. The genuine 
public tafte does not always appear in the firft 
applaufe given upon the publication of any new 
work. There are both a great vulgar and a 
fmall, apt to be catched and dazzled by very 
fuperficial beauties, the admiration of which in 
a little time paffes away : and fometimes a writer 
may acquire great temporary reputation merely 
by his compliance with the paflions or prejudices, 
with the party-fpirit or fuperftitious notions, that 
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may chance to rule for a time almoft a whole 
nation. In fuch eafes, though the public may 
feem to praife, true criticifm may with reafon 
condemn ; and it will in progrefs of time gain 
the afcendant: for the judgment of true criticifm, 
and the voice of the public, when once become 
unprejudiced and difpaflionate , will ever coincide 
at laft. 

•* Inftances, I admit, there are, of fome works 
that contain grofs tranfgreffions of the laws of 
criticifm , acquiring , neverthelefs , a general , 
and even a laAing admiration. Such are the 
plays of Shakfpeare , which , cenfidered as dra- 
matic poems , are irregular in the high eit degree. 
But then we are to remark, that they have 
gained the public admiration , not by their being 
irregular, not by their tranfgreffions of the rules 
of art, but in fpite of fuch tranfgreffions. They 
poflefs other beauties which are conformable to 
juft rules; and the force of thefe beauties has 
been fo great as to overpower all cenfure^ and 
to give the public a degree of fatisfaclion fupe- 
rior to the difguft arifing from their blemiflies. 
Shakfpeare pleafes , not by his bringing the 
tranfaclions of many years into one play; not by 
his grotefque mixtures of tragedy and comedy in 
one piece, nor by the (trained thoughts, and affetied 
witticifms, which he fometimes employs. Thefe we 
confider as blemiflies, and impute them to the 
groffntfs of the age in which he lived. But he 
pleafes by his animated and mafterly represent- 
ations of characters , by the livelinefs of hit 
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defcriptions , the force of his fentimenu, and 
his poflefling, beyond all writers, the natural 
language of paflion: beauties which true criti- 
cifm no lefs teaches us to place in the higheft 
rank, than nature teaches us to feel. — Thus much 
it may fuffice to have faid concerning the origin, 
office, .and importance of criticifm. 

1 proceed next to explain' the meaning of 
another term , which there will be frequent 
occafion to employ in thefe leclures; that is 9 
genius. 

T.i Re and genius are two words frequently 
joined together ;* and therefore , by inaccurate 
thinkers , confounded. They fignify however 
two quite different things. The difference be- 
tween them can be clearly pointed out; and it 
is of importance to remember it. Tafle confifl* 
in the power of judging: genius, in the power 
of executing. One may have a confiderable 
degree* of tafle in poetry, eloquence, or any 
of the # fme arts, who has little or hardly any 
genius for compofition or execution in any of 
thefe arts: but genius cannot be found without 
including tafle alfo. Genius, therefore, deferve* 
to be confidered as a higher power of the mind 
than tafle. Genius always imports fomething 
inventive or creative; which does not reft in 
mere fenfibility to beauty where it is perceived , 
but which can, moreover, produce new beauties, 
and exhibit them in fuch a manner as ftrongly to 
imprefs the minds of others. Refined tafta 
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forms a good critic; but genius is farther necef- 
fary to form the poet, 1 or the orator.. 

It is proper alfo to obferve, that genius is 
a word, which, in common acceptation, ex- 
tends much farther than to the objects of tafte. 
It is ufed to fignify that talent or aptitude which 
we receive from nature, for excelling in any 
one thing whatever. Thus we fpeak of a genius 
for mathematics , as well as of a genius for poetry; 
of a genius for war, for politics, or for any 
mechanical employment. 

This talent or aptitude for excelling in fome 
one particular, • is, I have faid, what we re- 
ceive from nature. By art and ftudy , no doubt, 
it may be greatly improved ; but by them alone 
it cannot be acquired. As genius is a higher 
faculty than tafte, it is ever, according to the 
ufual frugality of nature, more limited in the 
fphere of its operations. It is not uncommon to 
meet with perfons who have an excellent tafte 
in feveral of the polite arts, fuch as mufic, 
poetry, painting, and # eloquence, altogether: 
but, to find one who is an excellent performer 
in all thefe arts , is much more rare ; or 
rather, indeed, fuch an one is not to be looked 
for. A fort of univerfal genius, or one who 
is equally and indifferently turned toward feve- 
ral different profeflions ajid arts, is not likely 
to excel in any. Although there may be fome 
few exceptions , yet in general it holds , that 
when the bent of the mind is wholly directed 
towards fome one objecl, exclufive , in a 
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manner, of others, there is the faireft profpecl of 
eminence in that, whatever it be. The rayi 
muft converge to a point, in order to glow 
intenfely. This remark I here chufe to make, 
on account of its great importance to young 
people; in leading them to examine with care, 

, and to purfue with ardor , the current and 
pointing of nature towards thofe exertions of 
genius in which they are mod likely to excel. 

A genius for any of the line arts , as t 
before obferved , always fuppofeS tafte ; and 
it is clear, that the improvement of tafte will 
ferve both to forward and to correcl the ope-^ 
rations of genius. In proportion as the tafte 
of a poet, or orator, becomes more refined with 
refpecl to the beauties of competition , it will 
certainly aflift him to produce the more finiflied 
beauties in his work. Genius, however, in a 
poet or orator, may fometimes exift in a higher 
degree than tafte; that is, genius may be bold 

. and ftrong, when tafte is neither very delicate, 
nor very correcl. This is often the cafe in the 
infancy of arts; a period, when genius fre- 
quently exerts itfelf with great vigor , and exe- 
cutes with much warmth; while tafte, which 
requires experience , and improves by flower de- 
grees , hath not yet attained its full growth. 
Homer and Shakfpeare*are proofs of what I now 
aflert ; in whofe admirable writings are found 
inftances*of rudenefs and indelicacy, which the 
more refined tafte of later writers, who had 
far inferior genius to them, would have taught 

them 
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them to avoid. As all human perfection is limit- 
ed , this may very probably be the law of our 
nature, that it is not given to one man to exe- 
cute with vigor and fire , and , at the fame 
time , to attend to all the leafier and more refined 
graces that belong to the exact perfection of his 
work : While , on the other hand , a thorough 
tafte for thofe inferior graces , is , for the molt 
part, accompanied with a diminution of fubli- 
mity and force. 

Having thus explained the nature of tafte, 
the nature and importance of criticifm , and the 
diftinclion between tafte and genius; I am now 
to enter on confidering the fources of the plea- 
. fures of tafte. Here opens a very extenfive field ; 
no lefs than all the pleafures of the imagination , 
as they are commonly called , whether afforded 
us by natural objects, or by the imitations and 
descriptions of them. But it is not neceffary to 
the purpofe of my lectures , that all thefe flionld 
be examined fully; the pleafure which we receive 
from difcourfe, or writing, being the main object 
of them. All that I purpofe is , to give fome 
openings into the pleafures of tafte in general; 
and to infift, more particularly, upon fublimity 
and beauty. 

We are far from having yet attained to any 
fyftem concerning this fubjedl. Mr. Addifon 
was the firft who attempted a regular inquiry, 
in his ElTay on the Pleafures of the Imagination , 
published in the fixth volume of the Spectator. 
He has reduced thefe pleafures under three 
L. on R. j. 4 
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heads; beaoty, grandeur, and novelty. His 
fpecolations on this fubjecl, if not exceedingly 
profound , are , however , very beautiful and 
entertaining ; and he has the merit of having 
opened a track, which was before unbeaten. The 
advances made fince his time in this curious part 
of philofophical criticifm , are not very conii- 
derable ; though fome ingenious writers have 
purfued the fubjecl. This is owing, doubtlefs, 
to that thinncfs and fubtility which are found 
to be properties of all the feelings of tafte. 
They are engaging objecls; but when we would 
lay firm hold of them, and fubjecl them to a 
regular difcuflion, they are always ready to elude 
our grafp. It is difficult to make a full enume- 
ration of the feveral objecls that give pleafure 
to tafte ; it is more difficult to define all thofe 
which have been difcovered, and to reduce them 
under proper clafTes; and, when we would go 
farther, and inveftigate the efficient caufes of 
the pleafure which we receive from fuch objecls, 
here , above all , we find ourfelves at a lofs. 
For inftance; we all learn by experience, that 
certain figures of bodies appear to us more 
beautiful than others. On inquiring farther, we 
find that the regularity of fome figures, and the 
graceful variety of others , are the foundation 
of the beanty which we difcern in them; but 
when we attempt to go a ftep beyond this, and 
inquire what is the caufe of regularity and va- 
riety producing in our minds the fenfation of 
beauty , any reafon we can affign is extremely 
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imperfecl. Thofe firft principles of internal fen- 
fation, nature feems to have covered with an 
impenetrable veil. 

It is fome comfort, however, that although 
the efficient caufe be obfcure, the final caufe 
of thofe fenfatiorts lies in many cafes more open : 
And , in entering on this fubjecl , we cannot 
avoid taking notice of the ftrong impreflion 
which the powers of tafte and imagination are 
calculated to give us of the benignity of our 
creator. By endowing us with fuch powers, 
he hath widely enlarged the fphere of the plea- 
sures of human life; and thofe , too, of a kind 
the mod pure and innocent. The necefTary pur- 
pofes of life mi<jht have been abundantly an- 
fvvered , though our fenfes of feeing and hearing 
had only ferved to diftinguifli external objecls, 
without conveying to us any of thofe refined 
and delicate fenfations of beauty and grandeur, 
with which we are now fo much delighted. 
This additional embellifliment and glory, which, 
for promoting our entertainment, the author of 
nature hath poured forth upon his works , is one 
ftriking teftimony , among many others, of be- 
nevolence and goodnefs. This thought, which 
Mr. Addifon firft darted , Dr. Akenhde, in h» 
poem on the Pleafures of the Imagination, ha* 
happily purfued. 

Not content 

With every food of life to nourifli man , 
fly kind iliuGons of the wondering lenfe, 
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Thou mak'ft all nature , beauty to his eye , 
Or mufic to his ear. 

I fliall begin with confidering the pleafure 
which arifes from fublimity or grandeur , of 
which I propofe to treat at forne length; both, 
as this has a character more precife and diftinclly 
marked , than any other , of the pleafures of 
the imagination , and as it coincides more di- 
rectly with our main fubjedl. For the greater 
diftindlnefs I fliall , firft , treat of the grandeur 
or fublimity of external objecls themfelves, 
which will employ the reft of this lecture; and, 
afterwards, of the defcription of fuch objecls, 
or , of what is called the fublime in writing , 
which fliall be the fubjeel of a following lecture. 
I diftinguifli thefe two things from one another, 
the grandeur of the objecls themfelves when they 
are prefehted to the eye, and the defcription 
of that grandeur in difcourfe or writing; though 
mod critics , inaccurately I think , blend them 
together; and I confider grandeur and fublimity 
as terms fynonymous., or nearly fo. If there be 
any diflinclion between them , it arifes from 
fublimity *s expreffing grandeur in its highelt 
degree *. 

It is not eafy to defcribe , in words , the 
precife impreflion which great and fublime 

* See a Philofophioal Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
•f the Sublime and Beautiful. Dr. Gerard ou Taftc, Sc&ion II. 
Elements of Criticifm, Chap. IV. 
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objecls make upon us, when we behold them ; but 
every one has a conception of it. It confifts in 
a kind of admiration and expanfion of the mind; 
it raifes the mind much above its ordinary ftate; 
and Jills it with a degree of wonder and afto- 
nifliment, which it cannot well exprefs. The 
emotion is certainly delightful ; but is altoge- 
ther of the ferious kind: a degree of awfulnefs 
and folemnity ," even approaching to feverity, 
commonly attends it when at its height; very 
difttnguifliable from the more gay and brifk 
emotion raifed by beautiful objects. 

The fimpleft form of external grandeur ap- 
pears in the vaft and boundlefs profpecls present- 
ed to us by nature ; fuch as wide extended 
plains, to which the eye can fee no limits; the 
firmament of heaven; or the boundlefs expanfe 
of the ocean. All vaftnefs produces the im- 
preffion of fublimity. It is to be remarked , how- 
ever, that fpacc, extended in length, makes 
not fo ftrong an impreflion as height or depth. 
Though a boundlefs plain be a grand objeft , yet 
a high mountain , to which we look up , or 
an awful precipice or tower, whence we look 
down on the objects which lie below, is ftill 
more fo. The exceffive grandeur of the firma- 
ment arifes from its height, joined to its bound- 
lefs extent; and that of the ocean, not from 
its extent alone , but from the perpetual motion 
and irrefiftible force of that mafs of waters. 
Wherever fpace is concerned, it is. clear, that 
amplitude or greatnefc of extent , in one dimenfion 
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or other, is neceflary to grandeur. Remove 
all bounds from any objecl , and you prelently 
render it fublime. Hence infinite fpace, endlefs 
numbers, and eternal duration , fill the mind 
with great ideas. 

From this fome have imagined , that vafl- 
nefs, or amplitude of extent, is the foundation 
of all fublimity. But 1 cannot be of this opi- 
nion , becaufe many objecls appear fublime 
which have no relation to fpace at all. Such, 
for inftance, is great loudnefs of found. The 
bnrft of thunder or of cannon, the roaring of 
winds, the fliouting of multitudes, the found 
of vaft cauracls of water, are all inconteftibly 
grand objecls. 11 I heard the voice of a great 
*' multitude , as the found of many waters , and 
" of mighty thunderings , faying Allelujah. " 
In general we may obferve, that great power 
and force exerted , always raife fublime ideas : 
and perhaps the moft copious fource of thefe is 
derived from this quarter. Hence the grandeur 
of earthquakes and burning mountains ; of great 
conflagrations; of the ftormy ocean, and over- 
flowing waters; of tempefts of wind; of thun- 
der and lightning; and of all the uncommon vio- 
lence of the elements. Nothing is more fublime 
than mighty power and ftrength. A ftream 
that runs within its banks, is a beautiful objecl; 
but when it ruflies down with the impetuouty 
and noife of a torrent, it prefently becomes a 
fublime one. From lions, and other animals of 
ftrength, are drawn fublime comparifons in poets. 
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A race-horfe is looked upon with pleafure; but 
it is the war-horfe , " whofe neck is clothed 
" with thunder," that carries grandeur in its 
idea. The engagement of two great armies, as 
it is the higheft exertion of human might, com- 
bines a variety of fources of the fublime; and 
has accordingly been always confidered as one 
of the mofl finking and magnificent fpeclacles 
that can be either prefented to the eye, or ex- 
hibited to the imagination in defcription. 

For the farther illuflration of this fubjetl, 
it is proper to remark , that ail ideas of the 
folemn and awful kind, and even bordering on 
the terrible, tend greatly to affift the fublime; 
fuch as darknefs, folitude, and filence. What 
are the fcenes of nature that elevate the mind 
in the higheft degree, and produce the fublime 
fenfation? Not the gay landfcape, the flowery 
field, or the flourifhing city ; but the hoary 
mountain, and the folitary lake; the? aged foreft, 
and the torrent falling over the rock. Hence 
too, night- fcenes are commonly the mod fub- 
lime. The firmament when filled with (lars, 
fcattered in fuch vaft numbers, and with fuch 
magnificent profufion , flrikes the imagination 
with a more awful grandeur , than when we 
view it enlightened by all the fplendor of the 
fun. The deep found of a great bell, or the 
(hiking of a great clock, aTe at any time grand; 
but, when heard amid the filence and llillnefs 
of the night, they become donbly fo. Datk- 
neS? is very commonly applied for adding 
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fublimity to all our ideas of the deity. " He 
" maketh darknefs his pavilion ; he dweileth in 
M the thick cloud." So Milton. 

— How oft , amidft 

Thick clouds and dark, does heav'n's all-ruling fire 
Chufe to refide, his glory unobfeured, 
And , with the majefty of darknefs round 
Covers his throne Book II. 

Obferve, with how much art Virgil has introduced 
all thofe ideas of filence , vacuity , and darknefs, 
when he is going to introduce his hero to the 
infernal regions, and to difclofe the fecrets of the 
great deep. 

Dii quibus imperium eft animarum, umbraeque 
filentes, 

Et Chaos, & Phlegethon, loca node filcntia late, 
Sit mihi fas audita loqui; fit numine vcftro 
Pandere res alta terra, & caligine merfas. 
Ibant ob r curi , fola fub nocte , per umbram , 
Pet que domos Ditis vacuos, & inania regna; 
Quale per incertam lunam, fub luce maligna 
Eft iter in fylvis *. 

4 

■ 

¥ Vc ruhtcnancan gods, whofe awful fway 
The gliding ghofts and filent shades obey ; 
O Chaos, hear! and Phlegethon profound! 
Whofc folemn empire ftretches wide around ! 
Give me, ye great tremendous powers ! to tell 
Of fecnes and wonders in the depths of hell » 
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Thcfe paffages I qnote at prefent , not fo much 
as inftances of fublime writing, though in them- 
felves they truly are fo , as to fliow, by the 
effecl of them , that the objecls which they pre- 
fent to us, belong to the clafs of fublime ones. 

Obfcurity, we are farther to remark , is not 
unfavorable to the fublime. Though it render 
the objecl indiflintl, the impreflion, howeves, 
may be great; for, as an ingenious Author has 
well obferved , it is one thing to make an idea 
clear , and another to make it affecling to the 
imagination; and the imagination may bellrongly 
affected; and, in fad, often is fo, by objecls of 
which we have no clear conception. Thus we 
lee, that aim oil all the descriptions given us of 
the appearances of fupernatural beings , carry 
fome fublimity, though the conceptions which 
they afford us be confufed and indiftincl. Their 
fublimity arifes from the ideas, which they 
always convey, of fuperior power and might, 
joined with an awful obfcurity. We may fee 
this fully exemplified in the following noble 
paffage of the book of Job. " In thoughts from 
*' the vifions of the night , when deep fleep 
" falleth upon men , fear came upon me , and 

Give me your mighty fccrets to difplay, 

From thofe black realms of darknefs to the day. 

Pitt. 

Obfcnre they went; through dreary shades, that led 
Along the wafte dominions of the dead 
As wander travellers in woods by night. 
By the moon's doNBtfnl and malignant light. 

D&YDE.W 
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11 trembling which made all my hones to (hake. 
" Then a (pint pafled before my face; the hair 
« of my flelh ftood np: it flood ttill; bat I could 
u not difcern the form thereof; an image was 
" before mine eyes; there was filence: and I 

f< heard a voice (hail mortal man be more 

* jnft than god*?" (Job, iv. i5.) Wo ideas, it 
is plain, are fo fublime as thofe taken from the 
Supreme Being ; the mofl unknown , but the 
greateft of all objecls ; the infinity of whofe nature, 
and the eternity of whofe duration , joined with 
the omnipotence of his power, though they fur- 
pafs our conceptions , yet exalt them to the higheft. 
In general , all objecls that are greatly raifed 
above us, or far removed from us, either in 
fpace or in time, are apt toftrike us as great. Our 
viewing them , as through the midft of diftance 
or antiquity, is favorable to the* imprelTions of 
their fublimity. 

As obfeurity, fo diforder too, is very com- 
patible with grandeur; nay, frequently heightens 

• 

• The picture which Lucretius has drawn of the domi- 
nion of fuperftition over mankind , representing it as a por- 
tendous fpcdlre showing its head from the clouds, and difmaying 
the whole human race with its countenance, together with the 
magnanimity of Epicurus in railing himfelf up againft it, carries 
all the grandeur of a fnhlime , obfeure , and awful image. 

* * 

Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jacerct 

In terris, opprefla gravi fub religione, 

Ouse caput a cceli rcgionibus oftendebat, 

Hornbili fuper afpedu mortalibus inftans, 

Primum Graius homo mortalcs tollere contra 

Eft oculos aufus. «■■■ ■ Lib. I. 
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it. Few tilings that are flriclly regular, and 
methodical, appear fublime. We fee the limits 
on every fide; we feel ourfelves confined; there 
is no room for the mind's exerting any great 
effort. F.xacV proportion of parts, though it 
enters often into the beautiful, is much difrc- 
garded in the fublime. A great mafs of rocks , 
thrown together by the hand of nature with 
wildnefs and cbnfulion, flrike the mind with 
more grandeur, than if they had been adjufled 
to each other with the* mod accurate fymmetry. 

In the feeble attempts, which human art can 
make towards producing grand ohjecls (feeble, 
I mean, in comparifon with the powers of na- 
ture), greatnefs of dimenfions always conftitntes 
a principal part. No pile of building can convey 
any idea of fublimity, unlefs it be ample and 
lofty. There is, too, in architeclure , what is 
called greatnefs of manner; which feems chiefly 
to arife, from prefenting the objeel to us in one 
full point of view; fo that it fliall make its im- 
prefTion whole, entire, and undivided , upon the 
mind. A Gothic cathedral raifes ideas of gran- 
deur in our minds, by its fize, its height, its 
awful obfeurity, its ftrength, its antiquity, and 
its durability. 

There Hill remains to be mentioned one clafs 
of fublime objecls ; what may be called the 
moral , or fen ti mental fublime ; arifmg from 
exertions of the human mind ; from certain af- 
fedions, and arlions, of our fellow-creatures. 
Thefe will be found to be all, or chiefly, of 
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that clafs , which comes under the name of 
magnanimity or heroifm; and they produce* an 
effect extremely hmilar to what is produced by 
the view of grand objecTs in nature; filling the 
mind with admiration , and elevating it above 
itfelf. A noted inftance of this, quoted by all the 
French critics, is the celebrated Quil mourut of 
Corneille, in the tragedy of Horace. In the 
famous combat betwixt the Horatii and the 
Curiatii, the old Horatius, being informed , that 
two of his fpns are flain , a*hd that the third had 
betaken himfelf to flight, at firft will not believe 
the report; but being thoroughly afTured of the 
fafl, is fired with all the fentiments of high 
honor and indignation at this fuppofed unworthy 
behaviour of his furviving fon. He is reminded , 
that this fon flood alone againft three, and 
aiked what he would have had him to have 
done? — "To have died, — he anfwers. In the 
fame manner Poms, taken prifoner by Alexander, 
after a gallant defence , and afked in what man- 
ner he would be treated? anfwering, 14 Like a 
u king ; " and Csefar chiding the pilot who was 
afraid to fet out with him in a ftorm , Ouid 
" times? Caefarem vehis; " are good inftances of 
this fentimental fublime. Wherever , in fome 
critical and high fituation, we behold a man 
uncommonly intrepid , and reding upon himfelf; 
fuperiorto paflion and to fear; animated by fome 
great principle to the contempt of popular 
opinions, of felfifli intereft, of dangers, ox of 
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death; there we are ftruck with a fenfe of the 
fublime 

High virtue is the moft natural and fertile 
fource of this moral fublimity. However , on 
fome occafions, where virtue either has no place, 
or is but imperfectly difplayed , yet if extraordi- 
nary vigor and force of mind be difcovered , 
we are not infenfible to a degree of grandeur in 
the character; and from the fplendid conqueror, 
or the daring confpirator , whom we are far 
from approving, we cannot with-hold our ad- 
miration **♦ 

* The fublime, in natural and in moral objc&s, is brought 
before us in one view, and compared together, in the following 
beautiful paflage of Akenfidc's Pleafures of the Imagination. 

Look then abroad through nature*, to the range 

Of planets, funs, and adamantine fphercs, 

Wheeling, unshaken, thro' the void immenfe ; 

And fpeak, O mr.n ! docs this capacious fecne, 

With half that kindling majefty, dilate 

Thy ftrong conception, as when Brutus rofe, 

Refulgent, from the ftroke of Cxfar's fate , 

Amid the crowd of patriots ; and his arm 

Aloft extending , like eternal Jove , 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 

On Tully's name, and shook his crimfon fteel, 

And bade the father of his country hail! 

For lo! the tyrant proftrate on the dull} 

And Rome again is free. Book I. 

** Silius Italicus has ftudied to give an auguft idea of Han- 
nibal , by reprefenting him as furrounded with all his viaorics, 
in the place of guards. One who had formed a defign of afTaC* 
(mating him in the midft of a feail, is thus addreOcd; 
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I have now enumerated a variety of inftances, 
both in inanimate objecls, and in human life , 
wherein the fublime appears. In all thefe in- 
ftances, the emotion raifed in us is of the fame 
kind , although the objecls that produce the 
emotion be of widely different kinds. A queftion 
next arifes , whether we are able to difcover 
fome one fundamental quality in which all thefe 
different objecls agree, and which is the cuufe of 
their producing an emotion of the fame nature 
in our minds? Various hypothefes have been 
formed concerning this; but, as far as appears 
to me, hitherto unfatisfaclory. Some have ima- 
gined that amplitude, or great extent, joined 
with fimplicity, is either immediately , orremote- 
]y , the fundamental quality of whatever is 
fublime; but we have feen that amplitude is 

Fallit te, menfas inter quod crcdi$ incrmem; 
Tot bellis quacfita viro, totaedibus, armat 
Majcfhs xicrna ducem. Si admoveris ora 
Cannas , & Trcbiam ante oculos , Trafymcnaquc bulla , 
£t Pauli flare ingentcm mlraberis umbram. 
A thought fomewhat of the fame nature occurs in a French 
author, " II fe cache; roais fa reputation Ie dtcouvre : II 
" marche fans fuite & fans Equipage ; mais chacun , dans fort 
w efprit, le met fur un char dc triomphe. On compte en le 
m voyant, les enncmis qu'il a vaincus , non pas les fcrviteurs 
w qui le fuivent. Tout fail qu'il eft, on fe figure, autour dc 
«* lui, fes vcrtus, fes viftuircs qui l'accompagnent. Moins 
«* il eft fupcrbc, plus il devient venerable." Oraifon funebre 
dc M-de Turcnne, par M. Flecbier — Both thefe paflTagcs are 
fplendid, rather than fublime. In the fii ft there is a want of 
juftnefs in the thought; in the fecond, of timplicity in the 
cxpreffion. 
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confined to one fpecies of fublime objeds; and 
cannot, without violent draining, be applied to 
them all. The author of " a Philofophical Inquiry 
" into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
w and Beautiful,'! to whom we are indebted for 
feveral ingenious and original thoughts upon this 
fubjed , propofes a formal theory upon this 
foundation , that terror is the fource of the fub- 
lime, and that no objeds have this charader, 
but fuch as produce impreflions of pain and 
danger. It is indeed true, that many terrible 
objeds are highly fublime; and that grandeur 
does not refufe an alliance with the idea of 
danger. But though this is very properly illuf- 
trated by the author ( many of whofe fentiments 
on that head I have adopted), yet he feems to 
ftretch his theory too far, when he reprefents 
the fublime as confifting wholly in modes of 
danger, or of pain. For the proper fenfation of 
fubiimify , appears to be very diftinguifliable 
from the fenfation of either of thofe; and, on 
feveral occafions, to be entirely feparated from 
them. In many grand objeds, there is no 
coincidence with terror at all; as in the mag- 
nificent profped of wide extended plains, and of 
the ftarry firmament; or in the moral difpofi- 
tions and fentiments , which we view with high 
admiration; and in many painful and terrible 
objeds alfo, it is clear, there is no fort of gran- 
deur. The amputation of a limb, or the bite of 
a fnake, are exceedingly terrible; but are defti- 
tute of all claim whatever to fublimity. I am 
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inclined to think , that mighty force or power % 
whether accompanied with terror or not , whe- 
ther employed in protecting, or in alarming us, 
has a better title, than any thing that has yet 
been mentioned, to be the fundamental quality 
of the fublime; as, after the review which we 
have taken, there does not occur to me any 
fublime objecl, into the idea of which, power, 
ftrength, and force, either enter not direclly, or 
are not, at leaft, intimately afTociated with the 
idea, by leading our thoughts to fome aftonifliing 
power, as concerned in the production of the 
objecl. However, I do not infift upon this 
as fufficient to found a general theory : it is 
enough , now , to have given this view of the 
nature and different kinds of fublime objects; 
by which I hope to have laid a proper founda- 
tion for difcuffing, with greater accuracy, the 
fiiblime in writing and compofition. 
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The Sublime in Writing. 

H AVING treated of grandeur or fublimity in 
external objecls, the way feems now to be cleared, 
for treating, with more advantage, of the de- 
scription ot fuch objecls ; or , of what is called 
the fublime in writing. Though it may appear 
early to enter on the confideration of this fubjecl; 
yet, as the fublime is a fpecies of writing which 
depends lefs than any other on the artificial em- 
bellifliments of rhetoric, it may be examined 
with as much propriety here , as in any fub- 
fequent part of thefe lectures. 

Many critical terms have unfortunately been 
employed , in a fenfe too loofe and vague ; none 
more fo, than that of the fublime. Every one 
is acquainted with the characler of Ca?far'g. 
Commentaries, and of the ftyle in which they 
are written ; a My le remarkably pure, fimple, 
and elegant; but the moll remote from the 
fublime , of any of the claflical authors. Yet 
this author has a German critic, Johannes Guliel- 
mua Bergerus , who wrote no longer ago than 
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the year 1 720, pitched upon him as the perfe<ll mo- 
del of the fublime, and has compofed a quarto 
volume, entitled, de naturali pulchritudine Ora- 
tionis; the exprefs intention of which, is to 
(how, that Csefar's Commentaries contain the 
mofl complete exemplification of all Longinus's 
rules relating to fublime writing. This I men- 
tion as a ftrong proof of the confufed ideas 
which have prevailed , concerning this fubjedl. 
The true fenfe of fublime writing , undoubt- 
edly , is fuch a defcription of objects, or exhi- 
bition of fentiments, which are in themfelves of 
a fublime nature, as fliall give us ftrong im- 
preffions of them. But there is another very 
indefinite 1 and therefore very improper, fenfe, 
which has been too often put upon it ; when 
it is applied to fignify any remarkable and 
diftinguifhing excellency of compofition ; whether 
k raife in us the ideas of grandeur, or thofe of 
gentlenefs, elegance, or any other fort of beauty. 
In this fenfe, Caefars Commentaries may, indeed, 
be termed fublime, and fo may many fonnets, 
paftorajs , and love elegies , as well as Homer's 
Iliad. But this evidently confounds the ufe of 
words ; and marks no one fpecies , or character, 
of compofition whatever. 

I am forry to be obliged to obferve , that the 
fublime is too often ufed in this laft and im- 
proper fenfe , by the celebrated critic Longinus, 
in his treatife on this fubjecl. He fets out, 
indeed, with defcribing it in its juft and proper 
meaning; as fomething that elevates the mind 
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ahove itfelf, and filte it with high conceptions, 
and a noble pride. But from this view of it he 
frequently departs; and fubftitutes in the place 
of it, whatever, in any ftrain of compolition , 
pleafes highly. Thus , many of the paffages 
which he produces as inftances of the fublime, 
are merely elegant, without having the moft 
diftant relation to proper fublimity ; witnefs Sap- 
pho's famous ode, on which he defcants at 
conhderable length. He points out five fources 
of the fublime. Thefirftis, boldnefs or gran- 
deur in the thoughts ; the fecond is , the pa- 
thetic; the third, the proper application of 
figures ; the fourth , the ufe of tropes and 
beautiful expreflions; the fifth, mufical itruclure 
and arrangement of words. This is the plan 
of one who was writing a treatife of rhetoric, 
or of the beauties of writing in general ; not of 
t he fublime in particular. For of thefe five 
heads, only the two firft have any peculiar 
relation to the fublime; boldnefs and grandeur 
in the thoughts, and, in fome inftances, the 
pathetic, or ftrong exertions of paffion : the 
other three, tropes, figures, and mufical ar- 
rangement, have no more relation to the fublime, 
than to other kinds of good writing; perhaps 
lefs to the fublime than to any Other fpecies what- 
over; becanfe it requires lefs the affiltance of or- 
nament. From this it appears , that clear and 
precife ideas on this head are not to be expecled 
from that writer. I would not , however , be 
underfiood, a*s : if I meant, by this cenfure, to 
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reprefent his treatife as of fmall value. I know 
no critic, ancient or modern, that difcovers a 
more lively relifh of the beauties of fine writing, 
than Longinus ; and he has alfo the merit of 
being hirnfelf an excellent, and, in feveral paf- 
fages, a truly fublime, writer. But, as his work 
has been generally confidered as a ftandard on 
this fubjecl, it was incumbent on me to give 
my opinion concerning the benefit to be derived 
from it. It deferves to beconfulted, not fo much 
for diftincl inftruclion concerning the fublime, 
as for excellent general ideas concerning beauty 
in writing. 

I return now to the proper and natural idea 
of the fublime in compofuion. The foundation 
of ic muft always be laid in the nature of the 
objecls defcribed. Unlefs it be fuch an objeflas, 
if prefented to our eyes, if exhibited to us in 
reality , would raife ideas of that elevating , that 
awful , and magnificent kind , which we call 
fublime; the defcription, however finely drawn, 
is not entitled to come under this clafs. This ex- 
cludes all obje&s that are merely beautiful, gay, 
or elegant. In the next place, the objeel muft 
not only, in itfelf, be fublime, but it muft be 
fet before us in fuch a light as is moft proper to 
give us a clear and full impreflion of it; it muft 
be defcribed with ftrength , with concifenefs, and 
fimplicity. This depends, principally, upon the 
lively imprelhon which the poet, or orator has 
of the objedl which he exhibits ; and upon his 
being deeply affecled , and warmed, by the 
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fublime idea which he would convey. If his own 
feeling be languid , he can never infpire us with 
any ftrong emotion. Inftances , which are ex- 
tremely neceflary on this fubjecl , will clearly 
fhow the importance of all thofe requilites which 
I have jnft now mentioned. 

It is, generally fpeaking, among the moft 
ancient authors, that we are to look for the moft 
ftriking inftances of the fublime. I am inclined 
to think, that the early ages of the world, and 
the rude unimproved ftate of fociety, are pecu- 
liarly favorable to the ftrong emotions of fabli- 
mity. The genius of men is then much turned 
to admiration and aftonifhment. Meeting with 
many objecls, to them new and ftrange, their 
imagination is kept glowing, and their paflions 
are often raifed to the utmoft. They think , and 
exprefs themfelves boldly, and Without reftraint. 
In the progrefs of fociety the genius and man- 
ners of men undergo a change more favorable 
to accuracy, than to ftrength or fublimity. 

Of all writings, ancient or modern, the facred 
fcriptures afford us the higheft inftances of the 
fublime. The defcriptions of the Deity , in 
them, are wonderfully, noble; both from the 
grandeur of the objeel, and the manner of re- 
prefenting it. What an aflemblage, for inftance, 
of -awful and fublime ideas is prefented to us, 
in that pafTage of the XVIIIth Pfalm , where an 
appearance of the almighty is defcribed? " In 
44 my diftrefs I called upon the Lord , he heard 
" my voice out of his temple , and my cry came 
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" before him. Then, the earth fliook and trem 
" bled : the foundations alfo of the h\\h were 
M moved; becaufe he was wroth. He bowed 
" the heavens, and came down , and darknefs 
" was under his feet ; and he did ride upon 
" a Cherub, and did fly; yea, he did fly upon 
* e the wings of the wind. He made darknefe 
" his fecret place ; his pavilions round about 
4< him were dark waters , and thick clouds of 
" the fky." Here , agreeably to the principle* 
eflabliflied in the lafl leclure, we fee, with what 
propriety andfuccefs thecircumftances of darknefs 
and terror are applied for heightening the fublime. 
So 4 alfo, the prophet Habakkuk, in a fimilar 
•paflage : " He flood, and meafured the earth; 
" he beheld , and drove afunder the nations. The 
11 everlafling mountains were fcattered ; the per- 
" petual hills did bow; his way3 are everlafling. 
" The mountains faw thee; and they trembled. 
" The overflowing of the water pafled by. The 
" deep tittered iiU voice, and lifted up his hands 
" on high." 

The noted inflance, given by Longinus, from 
Mofci, "Godfaid, let there be light, and there 
<; was It&liC," is not liable to the cenfure which 
I paffed on fome of his in (lances, of being foreign 
to the fubjecl. It belongs to the true fublime; and 
the fobtimity of it arifes from the flrong concep- 
tion it gives, of an exertion of power producing its 
effect with the utmofl Pueed and facility. A thought 
of th£ fame kind is magnificently amplified in the 
following paflage of Ifaiah (chap. xxiv. 24. 27,28.): 
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" Thus faith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he 
" that formed thee from the womb : I am the 
" Lord that maketh all things , that flretcheth 
" forth the heavens alone, that fpreadeth abroad 
" the earth by myfelf — that faith to the deep, be 
11 dry , and I will dry up thy rivers ; that faith 
" of Cyrus , lie is my fliepherd , and (hall per- 
u form all my pleafure; even, faying to Jenifa- 
" lem, thou (halt be built; and to the tem- 
" pie, thy foundation fliall be laid." There is 
a pafTage in the Pfalms, which deferves to be 
mentioned under this head: " God," fays the 
Pfalmift , " ftilleth the noife of the feas, the noife 
41 of their waves, and the tumults of the people." 
The joining together two fuch grand objects , as 
the ragings of the waters, and the tumults of 
the people , between which there is fo much re- 
femblance as to form a very natural afTociation 
in the fancy, and the representing them both as 
fubjecl, at one moment, to the command of 
God , produces a noble effect. 

Homer is a poet, who, in all ages, and by 
all critics, has been greatly admired for fubli- 
mity ; and he owes much of his grandeur fo that 
native and unaffected fimplicity which character- 
izes his manner. His defcriptions of hofts engaging; 
the animation, the fire, and rapidity, which 
he throws into his battles , prefent to every 
reader of the Iliad, frequent inflances of fublime 
writing. His introduction of the gods , tends 
often to heighten, in a high degree, the majefty 
of his warlike fcenes. Hence Longinus beftows 
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fuch high and juft commendations on that pnfTage, 
in the XVth book of the Iliad, where Neptune, 
when preparing to iflue forth into the engagement, 
is defcribed as fliaking the mountains with his 
Heps , and driving his chariot along the ocean. 
Minerva, arming herfelf for fight in the Vth book; 
and Apollo, in the XVth, leading on the Trojans, 
and Hafhing terror with his /Egis on the face of the 
Greeks, are fimilar inftances of great fublimity 
added to the description of battles, by the appear- 
ances of thofe celeftial beings. In the XXth book, 
where all the gods take part in the engagement, 
according as they Severally favor either theGrecians, 
or the Trojans, the poet feems to put forth one of 
his higheft efforts , and the description rifes into the 
mod awful magnificence. All nature is reprefented 
as in commotion ; Jupiter thunders in the heavens; 
Neptune llrikes the earth with his trident; thefliips, 
the city, and the mountains fliake ; the earth 
trembles to its centre ; Pluto flarts from his throne, 
in dread left the fecrets of the infernal region flionld 
be laid open to the view of mortals. The pafTage 
is worthy of being inferted. 

Avt £ Aopis irtfitohv , ipfAnj Kou&blwi Itrof , — 
' Of rig dfjL$<rnQiss fuuutgts 6toi fr{Ww)if , 
7:vfjbQetAov , iv <F dvro^ to da, ptiywvro Qaoiiccr 

AUVOV <P i(2(>0VTtlO* TTCCTfjo CtvfyuV Tt QiWV T* 
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ndms <P i<r<ru'ovTG Tokg TroXwriSctxig ''litf* . 

Kelt KOfwtycu, Tf>d>m r% a/oA;j , KcCt vijig 'A^<**wv. 

*E$£twiv <T VTiHoSiv avet'Z ivipuv > 'AtSuwuq , 

Au<rctf <T ix. toon uA o , juti ^mj oi vwtofo 

Ycitav civajtpiiciit no<ruSatcov ivoTixfov, 

oIkul SvifrdiO-i kcu dtavctwert (^avurj 

ZuWctAe', ivoanvrcL, to. Tt <rvyia<ri kii cow 

Tortrof a?ct ktv7T0( agro 6iwv i(>M Zvmrrwv . 

Iliad, uo. 47. 

The works of Offian (as I have elfewhere fhown) 
abound with examples of the fublime. The fubje£)s 
of that author, and the manner in which he writes, 
are particularly favorable to it. He polfefles all the 
plain and venerable manner of the ancient times. 
He deals in no fuperfluous or gaudy ornaments; 
but throws forth his images with a rapid concife- 
nefs, which enables them to ftrike the mind with 
the greateft force. Among poets of more poliflied 
times, we are to look for the graces of correcl 
writing, forjuft proportion of parts, and fkilfully 
conduced narration. In the midft of fmiling fcenery 
and pleafurable themes , the gay and the beautiful 
will appear, undoubtedly, to more advantage. 

* But when the powers defcending Iwelled the fight, 
Then tumult rofe, fierce rage, and pale affright; 
Now through the trembling shores Minerva calls, 
And now she thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars , hov'ring o'er his Troy , his terror shrouds 
In gloomy tcmpefts, and a night of clouds; 
Now through each Trojan heart he fury pours, 
With voice divine, from Ilion's topmoit towers — 
Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls, 
And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles | 
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But amidfl the rude fcenes of nature and of fociety, 
fuch asOllian defcribes; amidfl rocks, and torrents, 
and whirlwinds , and battles, dwells the fublime ; 
and naturally afTociates itfelf with that grave and 
folenm fpirit which diftinguiflies the author of 
Hngal. M As autumn's dark ftorms pour from two 
" echoing hills, fo toward each other approached 
M the heroes. As two dark dreams from high rocks 
u meet and mix, and roar on the plain; loud, 
" rough, and dark, in battle , met Lochlin and 
" Inisfail: chief mixed his flrokes with chief, and 
" man with man. Steel clanging founded on Aeel. 
" Helmets are cleft 011 high; blood burAs, and 
" fmokes around. As the troubled noife of the 
" ocean when roll the waves on high ; as the laft 
M peal of the thunder of heaven ; fuch is the noife 
11 of battle. The groan of the people fpread over 
" the hills. It was like the thunder of night, 



llencath, ftcrn Neptune shakes the foliJ ground. 

The forefts wave, the mountains nod around; 

Through all her fummits tremble Ida's woods, 

And from their fourccs boil her hundred Hoods: 

Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain, 

And the tofs'd navies beat the heaving main: 

Deep in the difmal region of the dead, 

Th'infernal monarch rear'd his horrid head, 

Leapt from his throne, left Neptune's arm should lay 

His dark dominions open to the day; 

And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, 

Abhorr'd by men, and dreadful ev'n to Gods. 

Such wars th'immortals wage ; fuch horrors rend 

The world's vaft concave, when the Gods contend. 

POPB. 

0 
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c< when the cloud burfts on Conn , and a thonfand 
*' ghofls fliriek at once on the hollow wind. " 
Never were images of more awfnl fublimity em- 
ployed to heighteen the terror of battle. 

I have produced thefe inflances , in order to 
demonftrate how efTential concifenefs and hm- 
plicity are to fnblime writing. Simplicity, I place 
in oppofition to ftudied and profufe ornament ; 
and concifenefs , to fuperfluous expreilion. The 
reafon why a defecl , either in concifenefs or 
fimplicity , is hurtful in a peculiar manner to the 
fubiime , I fhall endeavour to explain. The 
emotion occafioned in the mind by fome great 
or noble objecl, raifes it conliderably above its 
ordinary pitch. A fort of enthufiafm is produced, 
extremely agreeable while it lafts ; but from 
which the mind is tending every moment to fall 
down into its ordinary lit nation. Now, when 
an author has brought us , or is attempting to 
bring us, into this ftate; if he multiplies words 
unneceflarily , if he decks the fubiime object 
which he prefents to us , round and round , with 
glittering ornaments; nay, if he throws in any 
one decoration that finks in the leafl below the 
capital image, that moment he alters the key; 
he relaxes the tenfion of the mind; the ftrength 
of the feeling is emafculated; the beautiful may 
remain, but the fubiime is gone. — When Julius 
Caefar faid to the pilot who was afraid to put to 
fea with him in a ftorm , " Quid times ? Cacfarem 
" vehis;" we are ftruck witli the daring magna- 
nimity of one relying with fuch confidence on 
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Jiis caureand his fortune. Thefefew words convey 
every thing neceflary to give us the imprefllon full. 
Lucan refolved to amplify and adorn the thought. 
Obferve how every time he twifts it round , it 
departs farther from the fublime , till it end at lafl 
in tumid declamation. 

Sperne minas , inquit, pelagi, ventoque furenti 
Trade finum Italiam fi coelo auclore, recufas, 
Me, pete. Sola tibi caufa ha?c eft jufta timoris ♦ 
Vc&orem non nofTe tuum ; quern numina nunquam 
Dcftituunt ; de quo male tunc Fortuna meretur, 
Cum poll vota venit. Mcdias perrumpe procellas, 
Tutela fecure mea. Coeli ifte fretique, 
Non puppis noftrae, labor eft. Hanc Csefarc preflam, 
A fluttu defendet onus; nam proderit undis 

Ifte ratis. Quid tanta ftrage paretur 

Tgnoras? quscrit pelagi, coclique tumultu 

Quid praeftet fortuna mihi. *. Phars. V. $73. 

On account of the great importance of 

♦ But Cafar ftill fupcrior to diftrefs , 
Fearlefs ami confident of fure fuccefs, 

Thus to the pilot loud: The feas defpife, 

And the vain threatening of the noify skies; 
Though Gods deny thee yon Aufonian ftrand , 
Yet go, I charge you, go, at my command, 
Thy ignorance alone can caufc thy fears , 
Thou know'ft not what a freight thy veffel bears: 
Thou know'ft not I am he to whom 'tis given , 
Never to want the care of watchful heaven. 
Obedient fortune waits my humble thrall, 
And always ready, comes before I call. 
Let winds, and feas, loud wars at freedom ware, 
And wafte upon themf elves their empty rage, 
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fimplicity and concifenefs, I conceive rhyme, in 
Englifti verfe, to be, if not inconfiftent with the 
fublime, at leaft very unfavorable to it. The con- 
ftrained elegance of this kind of verfe, and fludied 
fmoothnefs of the founds , anfwering regularly to 
each other at the end of the line, though they be 
quite confiftent with gentle emotions, yet weaken 
the native force of foblimity; befides, that the 
fuperfluous words which the poet is often obliged 
to introduce, in order to fill up the rhyme, tend 
farther to enfeeble it. Homer's defcription of the 
nod of Jupiter, as (baking the heavens, has been 
admired, in all ages, as highly fublime. Literally 
tranflated , it runs thus: " He ipoke, and bend- 
** ing his fable brows, gave the awful nod; while 
** he Jhook the celeAial locks of his immortal 
" head , all Olympus was fliaken. " Mr. Pope 
tranflates it thus : 

He fpoke; and awful bends his fable brows, 
Shakes his ambrofial curls, and gives the nod, 
The (lamp of fate, and fanttion of a God. 
High heaven with trembling the dread fignal took, 
And all Olympus to its centre fhook. 

A ftronger, mightier Demon is thy friend, 

Thou, and thy bark, on Cacfar's fate depend. 

Thou ftand'ft amaz'd to view this dreadful fcene, 

And wonder'ft what the Gods and Fortune mean, 

But artfully their bounties thus they raife, 

And from my danger arrogate new praife: , 

Amidft the fears of death they bid me live, 

And ftill enhance what they arc fure to give. 

Rows. 
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The image is fpread out, and attempted to 
be beautified; but it it, in truth, weakened. 
The third line—" The ftamp of fate, and fane- 
M tion of a God," is merely expletive, and in- 
troduced for no other reafon but to fill up the 
rhyme ; for if interrupts the defcription , and 
clogs the image. For the fame reafon , out of 
mere compliance with the rhyme , Jupiter is re- 
prefented as ihaking his locks before he gives 
the nod, — "Shakes his ambrofial cnrls , and 
u gives the nod, " which is trifling, and without 
meaning. Whereas, in the original, the hair of 
his head fhaken , is the effeel of his nod , and 
makes a happy piclurefque circumflance in the 
defcription *. 

The boldnefs , freedom , and variety of our 
blank verfe , is infinitely more favorable than 
rhyme, to all kinds of fublime poetry. The 
fulled proof of this is afforded by Milton ; an 
author, whofe genius led him eminently to the 
fublime. The whole firft and fecond books of 
Paradife Loft, are continued inftances of it. Take 
only, for an example, the following noted de- 
fcription of Satan , after his fall, appearing at the 
head of the infernal hofls : 

i 

He , above the reft , 

In fhape and gefture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower; kis form had not yet loft 

* See Wubb, on the Beauties of Poetry. 
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All her original brightnefs, nor appeared 

Lefs than archangel mined ; and the excefs 

Of glory obfeured : As when the fun , new rifen , 

Looks through the horizontal mifly air, 

Shorn of his beams; or, from behind, the moon, 

In dim eclipfe, difaftrous twilight fheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs. Darken'd fo , yet (hone 

Above them all th* Archangel. 



Here concur a variety of fources of the Sublime: 
The principal objeel eminently great; a high 
fuperior nature, fallen indeed, but erecling it- 
felf againft diftrefs ; the grandeur of the princi- 
pal objeel heightened , by affociating it with fo 
noble an idea as that of the fun fuffering an 
eclipfe; this picture (haded with all thofe images 
of change and trouble,, of darknefs and terror, 
which coincide fo finely with the fublime emo- 
tion ; and the whole exprefTed in a ftyle and 
verification, eafy , natural, and fimple, but 
magnificent. 

I have fpoken of fimplicity and concifenefs, 
as efTential to fublime writing. In my general 
defcription of it, I mentioned ftrength , as an- 
other neceflary reqnifne. The ftrength of de- 
fcription arifes, in a great meafure, from a fimple 
concifenefs ; but, it fuppofes alfo fomething more ; 
namely, a proper choice of circumftances in the 
defcription , fo as to exhibit the objeel in its full 
and molt ftriking point of view. For every objeel 
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has feveral faces, fo to fpeak, by which it may 
be prefented to us, according to the circumftances 
with which we unround it; and it will appear 
eminently fnblime, or not, in proportion as all 
thefe circumftances are happily chofen, and of a 
fnblime kind. Here lies the great art of the 
writer; and indeed, the great difficulty of fublime 
defcription. If the description be too general, 
and divefted of circumftances, the objecl appears 
in a faint light; it makes a feeble impreffion, or 
no impreflion at all , on the reader. At the fame 
time, if any trivial or improper circumftances 
are mingled, the whole is degraded. 

A ftorm or tempeft, for inftance, is a fublime 
objecl in nature. But, to render it fublime in 
defcription, it is not enough, either to give us 
mere general expreflions concerning the violence 
of the tempeft, or to defcribe its common, vul- 
gar effecls, in overthrowing trees and houfes. It 
mnft be painted With fuch circumftances as fill the 
mind with great and awful ideas. This is very 
happily done by Virgil in the following paffage: 

Ipfe pater, media nimborum in node, corufca 
Fulmina molitur dextra , quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit; fugere ferae; & mortalia corda, 
Per gcntes humilis ftravit pavor : Ille , flagranti 
Aut Atho , aut Rhodopen , aut alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit * • Georg. 1. 

• The Father of the Gods his glory shrouds , 

Every 
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Every ' circumftance in this noble defcription 
is the production of an imagination heated and 
aftoniflied with the grandeur of the objecl. If 
there be any defed , it is in the words immediate- 
ly following thofe I have quoted ; 11 Ingeminant 
V Auftri, &denfiffimus imber;" where the tranfi- 
tion is made too haftily, I am afraid, from the 
preceding fublime images, to a thick fhower, and 
the blowing of the fouth wind ; and (hows how 
difficult it frequently is, to defcend with grace, 
without Teeming to fall. . r , i 

The high importance of the rule which I have 
been now giving, concerning the proper choice 
ofcircumftances, when defcription is meant to be 
fublime, fecms to me not to have been fufficiently 
attended to. It has, however, fuch a foundation 
in nature , as* renders the leaft deflection . from 
it fatal. When a writer is aiming at the beautiful 
only , his defcriptions may have improprieties 
in them , and yet be beautiful Aill. Some trivial, 
or misjudged circumftances , can be overlooked 

Involv'd in tempefts, and a night of clouds* . 
And From the middle darkncCs flashing oat, 
By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 
Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 
Her entrails tremble , and her mountains nod , 
And flying beafts in forefts feek abode. 
Deep horror fcizes every human breaft ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fears con f eft; 
While he, from high his rolling thunders throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows; 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent ; 
The winds redouble, ami the rains augment, . . 

DlYDBN. 
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by the reader , they make only the. differ- 
ence of more or lefs; the gay , or pleating emo- 
tion, which he has raifed, fubfifts flill. But the 
eafe is quite different with the fublime. There, 
one trifling circumfiance, one mean idea, is fuffi- 
cient to deftroy the whole charm. This is owing 
to the nature of the emotion aimed at by fublime 
defcription, which admits of no mediocrity , and 
cannot fubfift in a middle flate; but muft either 
highly tranfport us, or, if unfuccefsful in the exe- 
cution, leave us greatly difgufled , and difpleafed: 
We! attempt to rife along with the writer; the 
imagination is awakened, and put upon the 
itretch ; but it requires to be fupported j and if, 
in the midft of its effort j you defert it unexpect- 
edly, down it comes with a painful fhock. When 
Milton, in his battle of the angels, defcribes 
them as tearing up the mountains, and throwing 
them at one another; there are, in his defcrip- 
tion , as Mr. Addifon has obferved , no circum- 
ftances but what are properly fublime: 

From their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 
They pluck'd the feated hills , with all their load , 
Rocks , waters , woods ; and by the fhaggy tops 
Up-lifting, bore them in their hands. 

Whereas Claudian, in a fragment upon the war 
of the giants, has contrived to render this idea 
of their throwing the mountains, which is in it- 
felf fo grand, burlefque and ridiculous; by this 
fingle circumfiance, of one of his giants with the 
mountain Ida upon his Ihoulders, and a river, 
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which flowed from the mountain , running down 
along the giants back, as he held it up in that 
pofture. There is a defcription too m Virgil , which 
I think, is cenfurable though more flightly, in 
this refpecl. It is that of the burning mountain 
/I. ma; a jubjecl certainly very proper tp be work- 
ed up by a poet into a fublime defcription; 

— - Horrificis juxta tonat JEtna minis, » 1 

■ 

Intcrdumque atram prorumpit ad aethcra nubeai , '° 
Turbine fumantem piceo, & candente favilla; 
Adtollitque globos flammarum , & fidera lambit j 
Intcrdum fcopulos , avolfaque vifcera mo mis 
Erigit eru&ans, liquefaclaque faxa fub auras „ 
Cum gcmitu glomerat, fundoque exseftuat imo *. 

JEti. III. 571. 

Here , after feveral magnificent images , the Poet 
concludes with perfonifying the mountain under 
this figure, " crucians vifcera cum gemitu,? 
belching up its bowels with a groan ; which , by 
likening the mountain to a fick, or drunk perfon, 
degrades the majefty of the defcription. It is to 
no purpofe to tell us, that the poet here alludes 
to the fable of the giant E^nceladus lying under 
mount l'n:.i : and that he fuppofes his motions 
and toffings to have occafioned the fiery erup- 
tions. He intended the defcription of a fubfime 
objecl; and the natural ideas, raifed by a burn- 
ing mountain, are infinitely more .lofty , than 
the belchings of any giant, how huge foever. 

* The port capacious, and fecure from wind* 
Is tp the Unt of thuudering Ainu joined , 
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The debafing effeclof the idea which is here pre- 
ferred, will appear in a flronger light, by feeing 
what figure it makes in a poem of Sir Richard 
Blackmore's, who, through a monftrous perverfity 
of tafte , had chofen this for the capital circumftance 
. in his description , and thereby (as Dr. Arbuthnot 
humoroufly obferves', in his treatife on the Art 
of Sinking) had reprefented the mountain as in a 
fit of the cholic. 

JEtna, and all the burning mountains find 
Their kindled (lores with inbred ftorms of win<J 
Blown up to rage, and roaring out complain, 
As torn with inward gripes and torturing pain ; 
Laboring , they caft their dreadful vomit round , 
And with their melted bowels fpread the ground. 

Such inftances fliow how much the fublime de- 
pends upon a jult feleclion of circumftances; and 
with how great care every circumftance muft be 
avoided, which, by bordering in the leaft upon 
the mean, or even upon the gay or the trifling, 
alters the tone of the emotion. 

By turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high , 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly , 
And flakes of mounting flames that lick the sky. 
Oft from her bowels ma(Ty rocks arc thrown , 
And shivered by the force, come piece-meal down. 
Oft liquid lakes of burning fulphur flow, 
Fed from the fiery fprings that boil below. 

Dryden. 

In this translation of Dryden's , the debafing circumftance to 
which I objed in the original, it, with propriety, omitted. 
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If it (hall be inqmred , What are the 
proper fources of the fublime? My anfwer is, 
that they are to be looked for every where in 
nature. It is not by hunting after tropes, and 
figures, and rhetorical affiftances, that we can 
expeft to produce it. No: it ftands clear, for 
the rood part , of thefe labored refinements of 
art. It mud come unfought, if it come at all; 
and be the natural offspring of a ftrong imagin- 
ation. . , . ... 
* # • . • > ' , . . . 

Eft Dcus in nobis ; agitante calcfcimus illo. 

i • • 

Wherever a great and awful objecl is prefented 
in nature , or a very magnanimous and exalted 
affection of the human mind is difplayed ; thence, 
if you can catch the imprellion ftrongly, and 
exhibit it warm and glowing, you may draw 
the fublime. Thefe are its only proper fources. 
In judging of any ftriking beauty in compofition, 
whether it is, or is not, to be referred to this 
clafs , we muft attend to the nature of the emotion 
which it raifes; and only, if it be of that 
elevating, folemn , and awful kind, which dif- 
tinguiflies this feeling, we can pronounce it 
fublime. v * 
From the account which I have given of the 
nature of the fublime , it clearly follows, that it 
is. an emotion which can never be long pro- 
traded. The mind, by no force of genius, can 
be kept, for any confiderable time, fo for raifed 
above its common tone; but will, of courfe , 
relax into its ordinary fituation. Neither are the 
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abilities of any human writer fufficient to fupply 
a continued run of unmixed fublime conceptions. 
The utmoft we can expect is, that this fire of 
imagination fliould fometimes flafh upon us like 
lightning from heaven, and then difappear. In 
Homer and Milton, this effulgence of genius 
breaks forth more frequently, and with greater 
luftre than in moil authors. Shakfpeare alfo 
rifes often into the true fublime. But no anthor 
whatever is fublime throughout. Some, indeed, 
there are, who, by a ftrength and dignity in 
their conceptions and a current of high ideas that 
runs through their whole compolition , preferve 
the reader's mind always in a tone nearly allied 
to the fublime; for which reafon they may, in 
a limited fenfe, merit the name of continued 
fublime writers; and, in this clafs, we may juftly 
place Demolthenes and Plato. 

As for what is called the fublime ftyle, it is, 
for the moft part, a very bad one; and has no 
relation whatever to the real fublime. Perfons 
are : apt to imagine, that magnificent words, 
accumulated epirhets , and a certain Twelling 
kind of expreffion , by rifing above what is ufual 
or vulgar, contributes to, or even forms, the 
fublime. Nothing can be more falfe. In all the 
inftances of fublime writing , which I have 
given , nothing of this kind appears : " God 
<c faid, let rhere be light, and there was light.** 
This is ftriking and fublime. But put it into 
whit is commonly called the fublime ftyle : 
* c The fovereign arbiter of nature , by the 
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u potent energy of a fingle word , commanded 
" the light to exift;" and, as Boileau has well 
obferved , the ftyle indeed is raifed , but the 
thought is fallen. In general, in all good writing, 
the fublime lies in the thought, not in the 
words; and when the thought is truly noble, it 
will , for the moil part , clothe itfelf in a native 
dignity of language. The fublime, indeed, re-' 
je&s mean, low, or trivial expreflions; but it is 
equally an enemy to fuch as are turgid. The 
main fecret of being fublime, is to fay great 
things in few and plain words. It will be found 
to hold, without exception, that the moft 
fublime authors are the fimpleft in their ftyle? 
and wherever you find a writer, who affecls a 
more than ordinary pomp and parade of words, 
and is always endeavouring to magnify his 
fubjecl by epithets, there you may immediately 
fufpeft, that, feeble in fentiment, he is ftudying 
to fnpport himfelf by mere expreflion. 

The fame unfavorable jndgment we muft 
pafs, on all that labored apparatus with which 
fome writers introduce a pafTage, or defcription, 
which they intend fliall be fublime; calling on 
their readers to attend , invoking their Mufe , or 
breaking forth into general, unmeaning exclama- 
tions, concerning the greatnefs, terriblenefs , or 
majefty of theobjecl, which they are to defcribe, 
Mr. Addifon, in his Campaign has fallen into 
an error of this kind, when about to defcribe 
the battle of Blenheim : 
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But O! my Mufe! what numbers wilt thou find 
To fmg the furious troops in battle joined ? 
Methinks, 1 hear the drum's tumultuous found, 
The vidor's (houts , and dying groans , confound ; &x. 

Introductions of this kind, arc a forced attempt 
in a writer, to fpur up bimfelf, and his reader, 
when he finds his imagination flagging in vigor. 
It is like taking artificial fpirits in order to fupply 
the want of fuch as are natural. By this obfer- 
vation, however, I do not mean to pafs a general 
cenfure on Mr. Addifon's Campaign, which, in 
feveral places, is far from wanting merit; and in 
particular , the noted comparifon of his hero 
to the angel who rides in the whirlwind and 
directs the florm , is a truly fublime image, 
. iThe faults oppofite to the fublime are chiefly 
two; the frigid, and the bombaft. The frigid 
confills, in degrading an object, or lentiment, 
which is fublime in iifelf, by -our mean concep- 
tion of it; or by our weak, low, and childifh 
ctefcription of it. This betrays entire abfence, or at 
leaft great poverty of genius. Of this, there are 
abundance of examples, and thefe commented 
upon with much humor, in the treatife on the 
Art of Sinking, in Dean Swift's works; the in- 
iiances taken chie/ly from Sir Richard Black more. 
One. of thefe, I had occafion already to give, in 
relation to mount /Etna, and it were needlefs to 
produce any more. The bornbafl lies, in forcing 
an ordinary or trivial object out of its rank , and 
endeavouring to raife it into the fublime $ 
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«r, in attempting to. exalt a fublime objecl 
beyond all natural and reafonabie bounds. 
Into this error, which is but too common, 
writers of genius, may fometimes fall , by un- 
luckily lofiog fight of the true point of the 
fublime. This is alfo called fuftian, or r;un. 
Shakfpeare, a great, but incorrecl genius, is 
• not unexceptionable here. Drycien and Lee , in 
their tragedies, abound with it. 

Thus far of the fublime; of which I have 
treated fully, becaufe it is fo capital an excel- 
lency in fine writing , and becaufe clear and 
precife ideas on this head are, as far as I know, 
not to be met with in critical writers. 

Before concluding this leclure, there is one 
obfervation which I chufe to make at this 
time; I fhall make it once # for all, and hope it 
will be afterwards remembered. It is with refpecl 
to the inftances of faults, or rather blemifhes 
and imperfeclions , which , as I have done in 
this leclure , I fhall hereafter continue to take, 
when I can , from writers of reputation. I have 
not the leaft intention thereby to difparage their 
character in the general. 1 fhall have other 
occafions of doing equal juflice to their beauties. 
But it is no reflection on any human per- 
formance, that it is not absolutely perfecl. The 
tafk would be much eafier for me, to collecl in- 
ftances of faults from bad writers. But they 
would draw no attention , when quoted from 
books which nobody reads. And I conceive , 
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that the method which I follow, will contribute 
more to make the belt authors be read with 
pleafure, when one properly diftinguifties their 
beauties from their faults; and is led to Imitate 
and admire only what is worthy of imitation 
and admiration. 
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Beauty, and other Pleafures of Tafle. 

A S fublimity conftirutes a particular Character 
of compofition , and forms one of the higheft 
excellencies of eloquence and of poetry, it was 
proper to treat of it at fome length. It will not 
be neceflary to difcufg fo particularly all the 
other pleafures that arife from tafle, as fome of 
them have lefs relation to our main fubjecl. On 
beauty only I (hall make feveral ob/ervations , 
both as the fubjecl is curious , and as it tends to 
improve rafte, and to aifcover the foundation 
of feveral of the graces of description and of 
poetry * 

Beauty next to fublimity, affords, beyond 
doubt, the higheft pleafure to the imagination. 

♦ - * * • • 

* Sec Hutchinfon's Inquiry concerning Beauty and Virtue. 
— Gerard on Tafte, chap. iii. — Inquiry into the Origin of the 
Ideas or the Sublime and Beautiful. — Elements or Crilicifm , 
chap. iii. — Spectator, vol. vi. EOsy on the Pleafures of 
Tafte. - . 
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The emotion which it raifes, is very diftinguifh- 
able from that of fublimity. It is of a calmer 
kind; more gentle and foo thing; does not elevate 
the mind fo much, but produces an agreeable 
fereniry. Sublimity raifes a» feeling, too violent, 
as 1 fliowed, to be lafting; the pleafure arifing 
from beauty admits of longer continuance. It 
extends alfo to a much greater variety of objects 
than fublimity ; to a variety indeed fo great, 
that the feelings which beautiful objects produce, 
differ conhderably, not in degree only, bat alfo 
in kind, from one another. Hence, no word 
in the language is ufed in a more vague fignifi- 
cation than beauty. It is applied to almoft 
every external object that pleafes the eye, or the 
ear; to a great number of the graces of writing; 
to many difpofitions of the mind ; nay , to feveral 
objects of mereabftracl fcience. We talk currently 
of a beautiful tree or flower ; a beautiful poem ; 
a beautiful character, and a beautiful theorem 
in mathematics. 

Hence we may eafily perceive , that , among 
fo great a variety of objects , to find out fome 
one quality in which they all agree, and which 
is the foundation of that agreeable fenfation they 
all raife , mod be a very difficult , if not , more 
probably, a vain attempt. Objecls, denominated 
beautiful, are fo different, as to pleafe , not in 
virtue of any one quality common to them all, 
but by means of feveral different principles in 
human nature. The agreeable emotion which 
they all raife , is fomewhat of the fame nature ; 
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and therefore, has the common name of beauty 
given to it; but it israifed by different caufes. 

Hypothefes, however, have been framed by 
ingenious men , for aligning the fundamental 
quality of beauty in all objecls. In particular, 
uniformity amidft variety, has been infifted 
on as this fundamental quality. For the beauty 
of many figures , I admit that this accounts in a 
farisfying manner. But when we endeavour to 
apply this principle to beautiful objecls of fome 
other kind , as to color for inftaace , or motion , 
we (hall foon find that it has no place. And ^ 
even in external figured objecls, it does not hold, 
that fheir beauty is in proportion to their mix- 
ture of variety with uniformity ; feeing many 
pleafe us as highly beautiful, which have almoft 
no variety at all ; and others , which are various 
to a degree of intricacy. Laying fyftems of this 
kind , therefore , afide , what I now propofe is , 
to give an enumeration of feveral of thofe claffes 
of objecls in which beauty moft remarkably ap- 
pears; and to point out, as far as I caii , the 
feparate principles of beauty in each of them. 

Color affords, perhaps , the fimpleft inftance 
of beaiity, and therefore the fitteft to begin 
with. Here , neither variety , nor uniformity , 
nor any other principle that I know, can be 
afligned , as the foundation of beauty We can 
refer it to no other caufe but the Aruclnre of the 
eye , which determines us to receive certain 
modifications of the rays of light with more 
pleafure than others. And we fee accordingly , 
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that, as the organ of fenfation varies in different 
perfons , they have their different favorite colors, 
it it probable, that affociation of ideas has in- 
fluence , in fome cafes , on the pleafure which we 
receive from colors. Green , for in fiance , may 
appear more beautiful , by being connected in 
our ideas with rural profpecls and fcenes; white, 
with innocence; blue, with the ferenity of the 
iky. Independent of a Hoc i at ions of this kind , all 
that we can farther obferve concerning colors is, 
that thofechofen for beauty are, generally , deli* 
cate, rather than glaring. Such are thofe paintingi 
with which nature hath ornamented fome of her 
works, and which art ftrives in vain to imitate; 
as the feathers of feveral kinds of birds, the 
leaves of flowers, and the fine variation of colors 
exhibited by the (ky at the rifmg and fetting of 
the fun. Thefe prefent to us the higheft inflances 
of the beauty of coloring ; and have accordingly 
been the favorite fubjeds of poetical defcription 
in all countries. 

From color we proceed to figure, which 
opens to us forms of beauty more complex and 
diverfified. Regularity firft occurs to be noticed 
as a fource of beauty. By a regular figure, is 
meant, one which we perceive to be formed ac- 
cording to fome certain rule, and not left arbi* 
trary, or loofe, in the conftruclion of its parts. 
Thus, a circle, a fquare, arriangle, ora hexagon, 
pleafe the eye, by their regularity, aa beau- 
tiful figures. We muft not, however, conclude, 

♦ 
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that all figures pleafe in proportion to their regular- 
ity ; or that regularity is the fole , or the chief, 
foundation of beauty in figure. On the contrary , 
a certain graceful variety is found to be a much 
more powerful principle of beauty; and is there- 
fore ftudied a great deal more than regularity , 
in all works that are deligned merely to pleafe 
the eye. I am , indeed , inclined to think , that 
regularity appears beautiful to us chiefly, if not 
only, on account of its fuggefting the ideas of 
fitnefs, propriety , and ufe, which have always a 
greater connexion with orderly and proportioned 
forms, than with thofe which appear not con- 
ftrucled according to any certain rule. It is clear, 
that nature, who is undoubtedly the moft grace- 
ful artift , hath , in all Jier ornamental works , 
purfued variety , with an apparent neglecl of 
regularity. Cabinets, doors, and windows, are 
made after a regular form , in cubes and paralle- 
lograms, with exacl proportion of parts; and by 
being fo formed they pleafe the eye; for this 
good reafon, that being works of ufe , they are, * 
by fuch figures, the better fuited to the ends for 
which they were defigned. But plants, flowers, 
and leaves are full of variety and diverfity. A 
ftraight canal is an infipid figure , in comparifon 
of the meanders of rivers. Cones and pyramids are 
beautiful ; but trees growing in their natural 
wildnefs are infinitely more beautiful than when 
trimmed into pyramids and cones. The apart- 
ments of a houfe muft be regular in their dilpofi- 
tion for the conveniency of its inhabitants; but 
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a garden , which is defighed merely for beauty , 
Avould be exceedingly difgufting , if it had as 
much uniformity and order in its parts as a dwel- 
ling houfe. 

Mr. Hogarth, in hi* Analyfis of Beauty , has 
©bferved, that figures bounded by curve lines 
are, in general , more beautiful than thofe bounded 
by ftraight lines and angles. He pitches upon 
two lines , on which , according to him , the 
beauty of figure principally depends ; and he 
has illuftrated, and fupported his dodlrine, by a 
furprifing number of inftances. The one is the 
waving line, or a curve bending backwards and 
forwards, fomewhat in the form of the letter 
S. This he calls <he line of beauty , and fhows 
flow often it is found in (hells, flowers and fuch 
other ornamental works of nature; as it is com- 
mon alfo in the figures defigned by painters and 
f<;ulptors, for the purpofe of decoration. The 
other line, which he calls the line of grace, 
is the former waving curve, twiAed round fome 
folid body. The curling worm of a common 
jack is one of the inftances he gives of it. Twifted 
pillars , and twifted horns , alfo exhibit it. In 
all the inftances which he mentions j variety 
plainly appears to be fo material a principle of 
beauty, that he feems not to err much when he 
defines the art" of drawing pleafing forms, to be 
the art of varying well. For the curve line , fo 
much the favorite of painters, derives, accord- 
ing to him, its chief advantage, from its 

perpetual 
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perpetual bending and variation from the ftiff 
regularity of the ftraight line. 

Motion furnifhes another fonrce of beauty, 
diftincl from figure. Motion of itfelf |p pleafing; 
and bodies in motion are, " caeteris paribus," 
preferred to thofe in reft. It is, however, only 
gentle motion that belongs to the beautiful ; for 
when it is very fwift, or very forcible, fuch as 
that of a torrent, it partakes of the fublime. 
The motion of a bird gliding through the air, is 
extremely beautiful ; the fwiftnefs with which 
lightning darts through the heavens, is magnifi- 
cent and aftonilhing. And here , it is proper to 
obferve, that the fenfations of fubKme and beauti- 
ful are not always diftingniflied by very diltant 
boundaries; but are capable, in feveral in Ranees, 
of approaching towards each other. Thus , a 
fmooth running dream , is one of the mod beau- 
tiful objects in nature : as it fwells gradually into 
a great river, the beautiful, by degrees, is loft 
in the fublime. A young tree is a beautiful object; 
a fpreading ancient oak , is a venerable and a grand 
one. The calmnefs of a fine morning is beautiful ; 
the univerfal ftillnefs of the evening is highly 
fublime. But to Kturn to the beauty of motion, 
it will be found, I think, to hold very generally,, 
that motion in a ftraight line is not lb beautiful as 
in an undulating waving direction ; and motion 
upwards is, Commonly too, more agreeable than, 
motion downwards. The eafy curling motion 
of flame and fmoke is to be inftanced , as an : 
objecl Angularly agreeable : and here Mr. Hogarth's 
L, on R. i. 7 
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waving line recurs upon us as a principle of 
beamy. That artifV obferves very ingeniously, 
that all the common and neceflary motions for . 
the bufinefs of life, are performed by men in 
ftraight or plain lines; but that all the graceful 
and ornamental movements are made in waving 
lines : an observation not unworthy of being 
attended to , by. all who ftudy the grace of 
getture and aclion. 

Though color , figure , and motion , be fe- 
parate principles of beauty; yet in many beauti- 
ful objecls they all meet, and thereby render the 
beauty both greater, and more complex. Thus, 
in fiowets, trees, animals, we are entertained at 
once with the delicacy of the color, with the 
gracefnlnefs of the. figure, and fometimes alfo 
with the motion of. the objecl. Although each 
of thefe produce a feparate agreeable fenfation, 
yet they are of fuch a fimilar nature, as readily 
to mix and blend in one general perception of 
beauty , which we afcribe to the whole objecl 
as its caufe : For beauty is always conceived by 
us as fomething refiding in the objecl which raifes 
the pleafant fenfation; a fort' of glory which 
dwells upon, and inverts it. Perhaps the rood 
complete afTemblage of beautiful objects that can 
any where be found , is prcienred by a rich na- 
tural landfcape, where there is Xnfficient variety 
of objecls : fields in verdure, fcattefcd trees and 
flowers , running water , and animals grazing. 
. If to thefe be joined, fome of the productions of 
arc , which fuit fuch a fcene; as a bridge with 
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arches over a river, fmoke rifing from cottages 
in the midft of trees, and the diftant view of a 
fine building feen by the riling fun ; we then 
enjoy, in the higheft perfection, that gay, cheer- 
ful , and placid fenfation which characterizes* 
beauty. To have an eye and a tafte formed for 
catching the peculiar beauties of fuch fcenes as 
thefe, is a necelTary requifite for all who attempt 
poetical defcription. 

The beauty of the human countenance is more 
complex than any that we have yet confidered. 
It includes the beauty of color, arifing from the 
delicate (hades of the complexion ; and the beauty 
of figure , arifing from the lines which form the 
* different features of the face. But the chief beauty 
of the countenance depends upon a myfterious 
cxpreflion , which it conveys of the qualities of 
the mind; of good fenfe, or good hurrfor; of 
fprightlinefs , candor , benevolence , fenfibility , 
or other amiable difpofitions. How it comes to 
pafs , that a certain conformation of features is 
connected in our idea with certain moral qualities; 
whether we are thought by inftincl , or by ex~ 
perience , to form this connexion , and to read 
the mind in the countenance, belongs not tout 
now to inquire , nor is indeed eafy to refolve. 
The fact is certain, and acknowledged, that what 
gives the human countenance its moil diftin- 
guiflring beauty; is what is called its expreflion; 
or an image , ' which it is conceived to lhow of 
internal moral difpofitions. 
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This leacls to obferve , that there are certain 
qualities of the mind which , whether exprefled 
in the countenance, or by words, or by a&ions, 
always raife in us a feeling fimilar to that of 
♦beauty. There are two great clafles of moral 

• qualities; one is of the high and the great vir- 

tues, which require extraordinary efforts, and 
turn upon dangers and fufferings; as heroiim, 
magnanimity, ^contempt of pleafures, and con- 
tempt of death. Thefe , as I have ohferved in 
a former leclure , excite in - the fpeclator an 
emotion of fublimity and grandeur. The other 
clafs is generally of the focial virtues, and fuch 
as are of a fofter and gentler kind ; as com pa 1- 
fion, mildnefs, friendship, and generofiry. Thefe ■ 
raife in the beholder a fenfation of pleafure, fo 
much akin to that produced by beautiful external 
objeclft, that, though of a more dignified nature, 
it may, without impropriety, be clafTed under 
the fame head. • 

A fj>ecies of beauty, diflinfl from any I have 
yet mentioned , arifes from defign or art ; or , in 
other words, from the perception of means being 
adapted to an end; or the parts of any thing 

I being well fitted to anfwer the dedgn of the 

whole. When , in considering the ftrudure of a 
tree or a plant, we obferve, how all the parts, 
the root, the flem, the bark, and the leaves, 
are fuited to the growth and nutriment of the 
whole : much more when we furvey all the parts 
and members of a living animal ; or when we 
examine any of the curious works of art ; fuch as 

• 
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a clock , a fliip , or any nice machine ; the pleafure 
which we have in the furvey , is wholly founded 
on this fenfe of beauty. It is altogether different 
from the perception of beauty produced by 
color , figure , variety , or any of the caufes 
formerly mentioned. When I look at a watch , 
for inftante , the cafe of it , if finely engraved , 
and of curious workmanfliip , ftrikes me as beau- 
tiful in the former fenfe; bright color, exquifite 
polifh, figures finely raifed and turned. But 
when I examine the conftrnclion of the fpring 
and the wheels , and praife the beauty of the 
internal machinery ; my pleafure then arifei 
wholly from the view of that admirable art, with 
which fo many various and complicated parts are 
made to unite for one purpofe. 

This fenfe of beauty , in fitneft and defign , 
has an extenfive influence over many of our 
ideas. It is the foundation of the beauty which 
we difcover in the proportion of doors , win- 
dows , arches , pillars > and all the orders of 
architecture. Let the ornaments of a building 
be ever fo fine and elegant in themfelves, yet 
if they interfere with this fenfe of fitnefs and 
defign, they lofe their beauty, and hurt the eye, 
like difagreeable objects. Twifted columns, for 
inftance, are undoubtedly ornamental ; but as 
they have an appearance of weaknefs, they al- 
ways difpleafe when they are made ufe of to 
fupport any part of a building that is m ally , and 
that feemed to require a more Xubftantial prop. 
We cannot look upon any work whatever without 
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being led, by a natural aflbciation of ideas, to 
think of its end and defign , and of courfe to 
examine the propriety of its parts, in relation 
to this defign and end. When their propriety is 
clearly difcerned . the work feems always to have 
fome beauty ; bur when there is a' total want of 
propriety, it never fails of appearing* Reformed. 
Our fenfe of fitnefs and defign, therefore, is fo 
powerful, and holds fo high a rank among our 
perceptions, as to regulate, in a great meafure, 
our other ideas of beauty : An obfervation which 
I the rather mike, as it is of the utmoA import- 
ance , that all who Audy compofition lliould 
carefully attend to it. For ', in an epic poem , a 
hiftory, an oration, or any work of genius, we 
always require as we do in other works, a fitnefs, 
. or adjuAment of means, to the end which the 
author is fuppofed to have in view. Let his dc* 
fen prion be ever (o rich , or his figures ever fo 
elegant, yet, if they are out of place, if they 
are not proper parts, of that whole, if they furt 
not the main defigiV, they lofe all their beauty j 
nay, from beauties they are converted into defor- 
mities. Such power has our fenfe of fitnefs an<t 
congruity, to produce a total transformation of 
an objecl whofe appearance otherwife would 
have been beautiful. . 

After having mentioned fo many various 
fpecies of beauty , it now only remains to take 
notice of beauty as it is applied to writing or 
difcourfe; a term commonly ufed in a fenfe 
altogether loofe and undetermined. For it is 
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applied to all that pleafes , either in ftyle or in 
fentiment , from whatever principle that pleafure 
flows; and a beautiful poem or oration means, 
in common language , no other than a good one, 
or one well compofed. In this fenfe, it ts plain, 
the word is altogether indefinite, and points at 
no particular fpecies or kind of beauty. There 
is , however , another fenfe , fomewhat more 
definite, in which beauty of writing characterizes 
a particular manner; when it is ufed to fignify 
a certain grace and amenity in the turn either 
of ftyle or fentiment , for which fome author* 
have been peculiarly diftinguiflied. In this fenfe, 
it denotes a manner neither remarkably (ublime, 
nor vehemently pailionate , nor uncommonly 
fparkling ; but fuch as raifes in the reader an 
emotion of« the gentle placid kind , fimilar to 
what is raifed by the contemplation of beautiful 
objecls in nature ; which neither lifts the mind 
very high , nor agitates it very much , but 
diffufes over the imagination an agreeable and 
pleafing ferenity. Mr. Addifon is a writer alto* 
gether of this characler; and is one of the moft 
proper and precife examples that can be given 
of it. Fenelon, the author of the Adventures 
of Teleraachus , may be given as another example. 
Virgil too, though very capable of rifing on 
occafions into the fublime, yet, in his general 
manner , is diftinguifhed by the characler of 
beauty and grace rather than offublimity. Among 
orators , Cicero has more of the beautiful than 
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Demofthenes, whofe genius led him wholly towards 
vehemerrce and ftrength. 

Thus much it is fnmcient to have faid upon 
the fubjeft of beauty. We have traced it through 
a variety of forms ; as next to fublimity , it is the 
moft copious fource of the pleafures of tafte; and 
as the confideration of the different appearances, 
and principles of beauty , tends to the improve- 
ment of tafte in many fubjecls. 

But it is only by appearing under the forms 
of fublime or beautiful, that objecls delight the 
imagination. From feveral other principles alfo, 
they derive their power of giving it pleafure. 

Novelty, for tnftance, has been mentioned 
by Mr. Addifon, and by every writer on this 
fubjecl. An objecl which has no merit to re- 
commend it, except its being uncommon or 
hew, by means of this quality alone, produces 
in the mind a vivid and an agreeable emotion. 
Hence that paflion ofcuriofity, which prevails 
fo generally among mankind. Objecls and ideas 
which have been long familiar , make too faint 
an impreflion to give an agreeable exercife to 
our faculties. New and ftrange objecls roufe the 
mind from its dormant Rate , by giving it a quick 
and pleating impulfe. Hence, in a great meafure, 
the entertainment* afforded us by ficlion and 
romance. The emotion raifed by novelty is of 
a more lively and pungent nature, than that 
produced by beauty; but much fhorter in its 
continuance. For if the objecl have in itfelf no 
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charms to hold our attention , the fliining glofs 
thrown upon it by novelty foon wears off. 

Befides novelty, imitation is another fource 
of pleafure to tafte. This gives rife to what Mr. 
Addifon terms, the fecondary pleafures of imagi- 
nation; which form, doubtlefs , a very exten- 
five clafs.* For all imitation affords fome pleafure; 
not only the imitation of beautiful or treat ob- 
jects , by recalling the original ideas of beauty or 
grandeur which fuch objecls themfelves exhibited ; 
but even objecls which have neither beauty nor 
grandeur, nay, (bme which are terrible or de- 
formed, pleafe us in a fecondary or reprefen ted view. 

The pleafures of melody and harmony belong 
alfo to tafte. There is no agreeable fenfation we 
receive, either from beauty or fublimity, but 
what is capable of being heightened by the power 
of mufical found. Hence the delight of poetical 
numbers ; and even of the more concealed and 
looier meafures of profe. Wit, humor, and 
ridicule likewifi^ope^ a variety of pleafures to 
tafte, quite diftincl from any that we have yet 
conndered. • 

At prefent it is not necefTary to purfue any 
farther the fubjeel of the pleafures of tafte. I 
have opened fome of the general principles; it 
.is time now to make the application to our 
chief fubjeel. If the queftion be put, To what 
clafs of thofe pleafures of tafte which I have 
enumerated , that pleafure is to be referred , 
which we receive from poetry, eloquence, or 
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fine writing? My anfwer is, not to any ope, but 
to them all. This Angular advantage, writing 
and difcourfe poffefs, that they encompafs fo 
large and rich a field on all fides, and hare power 
to exhibit, in great perfeclioh, not a fingle fet of 
objecls only, but almoft the whole of thofe which 
give pleafure to tafte and imagination; whether 
that pleafure arife from fublimity , from beauty 
in its different forms , from defign and art, from 
moral fentiment, from novelty, from harmony, 

• from wit, humor and ridicule. To whichsoever 
of thefe the peculiar bent of *a perfon s tafte lies , 
from fome wrirer or other, he has it always in his 
power to receive the gratification of it. 

Now this high power which eloquence and 
poetry poffefs, of fupplying tafte and imagin- 
ation with fuch a wide circle of pleafures, they 
derive altogether from their having a greater 
• capacity of imitation and defcription than is 
pofTelfed by any other art. Of all the means 
which human ingenuity ha§ contrived for recall- 
ing the images of real objecls, and awakening, 
by representation , fimilar emotions to thofe 
which are raifed by the original , none is fo full 
and extenfive as that which is executed by words 
and writing. Through the affiftance of this 
happy invention, there is nothing, either in the 
natural or moral world , but what can be repre- 

. fen ted and fet before the mind , in colors very 
ftrong and * lively. Hence it is ufual among 
critical writers, to fpeak of difcourfe as the 
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chief of all the imitative or mimetic arts; tliey 
compare it with painting and with fculpture, and 
in many refpecls prefer it jnftly before them. 

This Ayle was ftrft introduced by Ariftotle in 
his poetics; and fince his time, has acquired a 
general currency among modern authors. But, 
as it is of confequence to introduce as much 
precifion as poflible into critical language, I mult 
obferve , that this manner of fpeaking is not ac- 
curate. Neither difcourfe in general , nor poetry 
in particular, can be called altogether imitative 
arts. We miift diftinguifli betwixt imitation and 
description , which are ideas that fliould not be 
confounded. Imitation is performed by mean* 
of fomewhat that has a natural likenefs and re- 
femblance to the thing imitated, and of confe- 
quence is under ft ood by all ; fuch are flames and 
piclures. Defcription, again, is the raifmg in the 
mind the conception of an objeci # by means of* 
fome arbitrary or inftituted fymbols, underflood 
only by thofe who agree in the inftitution of 
them ; fuch are words and writing. Words have no 
natural refemblance to the ideas or objecls which 
they are employed to fignify; but a ftatue or a 
piclure has a natural likenefs to the original. And 
therefore imitation and defcription differ confider- 
ably in their nature from each other. 

A* far, indeed, as a poet or a hiftorian in- 
troduces into his work perfons aclually fpeak- 
ing; and by the words which he puts into their 
mouths , reprefents the difcourfe which they 
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might be fuppofed to hold ; fo far his art may more 
accurately be called imitative: and this is the cafe 
in all dramatic compofifion. But in narrative or 
defcriptive works, it can with no propriety be 
called fo. YVIfo, for inftance, would call Virgil's 
dtfrription of a tempeft, in the firft yEneid, an 
imitation of a ftormi* If we heard of the imitation 
of a battle, vve might naturally think of fome 
mock fi^ht, or reprefentation of a battle on the 
Itage, but would never apprehend , that it meant 
one of Homers descriptions in the Iliad. I admit, 
at the fame time, that imitation and defcription 
agree in their principal effect, of recalling by 
extern i 1 figns , the ideas of things which we do 
not fee. But though in this they coincide , yet 
it (bouid not be forgotten, that the terms them- 
felves are not fynonymous; that they import 
different means of effecting the fame end ; and of 

•courfe make cfifferent impreflions on the mind * 

«■ « * 

* Though, in the execution bF particular parts, poetry 
is certainly defcriptive rather than imitative, yet there is a 
qualified fenfe in which poetry, in the general , may be termed 
an imitative art. The fubjeft of the poet (as Dr. Gerard has 
shown in the appendix to his EfTay on Taftc) is intended to be 
an imitation , not of things really exifting , but of the courfe 
of nature; that is, a feigned reprefentation of fuch events, 
or fuch fcenes, as though they never had a being, yet might 
have exifted ; and which, therefore, by their probability bear 
a rcfcmhlance to nature. It was probably, in this fenfe, that 
Ariftotle termed poetry a mimetic art. How far either the 
imitation or the defcription which poetry employs, is fuperior 
to the imitative powers of painting and mufic , is well shown 
by Mr. Harris, in his treatife on mufic, painting, and poetry. - 
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Whether we confider poetry in particular , and 
difcourfe in general, as imitative or defcriptive; 
it is evident, that their whole power, in recalling 
the impreflions of real objects, is derived from the 
iignificancy of words. As their excellency flows 
altogether from this fource^ we muft, in order 
to make way for further inquiries, begin at this 
fountain head. I lhall, therefore, in the next 
leclure, enter upon the confideretion of language: 
of the origin, the progrefs, and conftruclion of 
which , I purpofe to treat at fome length. • 

The chief advantage which poetry, or difcourfe in general 
enjoys is, that whereas, by the nature of his art, the painter is 
confined to the reprefentation of a tingle moment , writing and 
difcourfe can trace a tranfa&ion through* its whole progrefs. That 
moment, indeed, which the painter pitches upon for the fubje& 
of his picture, he may be faid to exhibit with more advantage 
than the poet or the orator; inafmuch as he fets before us, 
in one view, all the minute concurrent circumihnces of the event 
which happen in one individual point of time, as they appear in 
nature; while .difcourfe is obliged to exhibit them in fucceflion, 
and by means of a detail , which is in danger of becoming tedious, 
in order to be clear; or if not tedious, is in danger of being 
obfeure. But to that point of time which he, has chofen, th« 
painter being entirely confined, he cannot exhibit various ftaccs 
of the fame adion or event ; and he is fubjeft to this farther 
defeft, that he can only exhibit objects as they appear to the 
eye, and can very imperfc&ly delineate characters and fentiments, 
which are the nobleft fubjefts of imitation or defcription. The 
power of representing thefe with full- advantage, gives a high 
fuperiority to difcourfe and writing above all othet imitative 
arts, . ^ 
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Rife and Progrefs of Language. 

HEAVING finiflied my obfervations on the 
pleafures of tafte, which were meant to be intro- 
ductory to the principal fubjecl of thefe lectures, 
I now begin to treat of language ; which is the 
foundation of the whole pOwer of eloquence. 
This will lead to a confiderable difcuflion ; and 
there are Tew fubjecls belonging to polite lite- 
rature , which more merit fuch a difcuflion. I fhall 
firft give a hiftory of the rife and progrefs of 
language in feveral particulars, from its early to 
its more advanced periods; which fhall be fol- 
lowed by a fimilar hiftory of the rife and progrefs 
of writing. I fhall next give fome account of 
the conOrudlion of language , or the principles of 
univerfal grammar; and fhall, laftly, apply thefe 
obfervations more particularly to the fcnglifli 
tongue *. 

Language, in general, fignifies the expreffion 
ofrour ideas by certain articulate founds , which 



* See Dr. Adam Smith's Dillcrtation on the Formation of 
Langnajes.— Treatife of the Origin and Progrefs of Language, 
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are ufed as the figns of thofe ideas. By articulate 
founds, are meant thofe mod Nations of funple 
voice , or of found emitted from the thorax , 
which are formed by means of the mouth and its 
feveral organs , the teeth, the tongue i the lips , 
and the palate. How far there is any natural 
connexion between the ideas of the mind and the 
found emitted, will appear from what I am after- 
wards to offer. But as the natural connexion can, 
upon any fyftem , affecl only a fmall part of the 
fabric of language ; the connexion between words 
and ideas may , in general , be confidered as 
arbitrary and conventional , owing to the agree- 
ment of men among themfelves; the clear proof 
of which is, that different nations have different 
languages , or a different fet of articulate founds, 
which they have chofen for communicating their 
ideas. 

This artificial method of communicating 
thought, we now behold carried to the high- 
**SL perfeclion. Language is become a vehicle by 
which the moft delicate and refined emotions of 

in 6 vols. — Harris's Htrmes, or , a Philofophical Inquiry 
concerning Language and Univerfal Grammar — Eflai fur 
l'Origine dcs Connaittances Humaines, par L'Abbe Condillac— 
Principes de Grammaire, par du Marfais. — Grammaire 
Generale & Raifonnec — Traite* de la Formation Mechanique 
des Langues, par le Preiident de Brofies. — Oifcours fur 
l'inegalite par mi les Homines, par Rouffcau. — Grammaire 
Generale , par Eeauzee. — Principes de la Tradu&ion , par 
Batteux — Warburton's Divine Legation of Mofes , vol. iii. — 
San&ii Minerva , cum notis PerizoniL — Les vrais Principes * 
de k Langne- Franqaife, par TAbb* Girard. 
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one mind can be tranfmitted , or, if we may fo 
fpeak, transfufed. into another. Not only are 
names given to all objecls around us, by which 
means an eafy and fpeedy intercourfe is carried 
on for providing the neceflaries of life; but all 
the relations and differences among thefe objecls 
are minutely marked, the invifible fentiments of 
• the mind are defcribed , the moil abftracl notions 
and conceptions are rendered intelligible; and 
all the ideas which fcience can difcover , or ima- 
gination create, are known by their proper names. 
Nay , language has been carried fo far , as to be 
made an inftrument of the moft refined luxury. 
Not refling in mere perfpicuity, we require orna- 
ment alfo; not fatisfied with having the concep- 
tions of others made known to us , we make a 
farther demand, to have them fo decked and 
adorned as to entertain our . fancy; and this 
demand , it is found very poflible to gratify. In 
this (late, we now find language. In this flate, . 
it has been found among many nations for fom#« 
thoufand years. The objecl is become familiar; 
and, like the expanfe of the firmament, and 
other great objecls, which we are accuftomed to 
behold , we behold it without wonder. 

But carry your thoughts back .to the firft 
dawn of language among men. Refiecl upon 
the feeble beginnings from which it muft have 
arifen , and upon the many and great obftacles 
which it muft have encountered in its pro- 
grefs; and you will find reafon for the higheft 

aftoniihment 
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aftonifliment, on viewing the height which it has 
now attained. We admire feveral of the inventions 
of art; we plome ourfeives on fome difcoveries 
which have been made in latter ages ferving to 
advance knowledge, and to render life com- 
fortable; we fpeak of them as the boaft of 
human reafon. But certainly no invention is 
entitled to any fuch degree of admiration as that 
of language ; which , too , muft have been the 
producl of the firft and rudeft age3, if indeed ic 
can be confidered as a human invention at all. 

Think of the circumftances of mankind when 
languages began to be formed. They were a 
wandering fcattered race; no fociety among them 
except families ; and the famiiy-fociety, too, very 
imperfect as their method of living by hunting 
or pafturage muft have feparated them frequently 
from one another. In this htuation , when fo 
much .divided, and their intercourfe fo rare, 
how could any one fet of founds , or words , 
be generally agreed on as the figns of their 
ideas? Suppofing that a few, whom chance ot 
necelfity threw together, agreed by fome means 
upon certain figns , yet by what authority could 
thefe be propagated among other tribes or fami- 
lies, fo as to fpread and grow up into a lan- 
guage? One would think, that in order to any 
language fixing and extending itfelf, men muft 
have been previoufly gathered together in confi- 
derable numbers; fociety muft have been already 
far advanced; and yet, on the other hand, there 
feems to have been an abfolute neceflity for 
L. on R. l, S 
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fpeech , previous to the formation of fociety. 
For, by what bond could any multitude of men 
be kept together, or be made to join in the 
profecution of any common intereft , until once, 
by the intervention of fpeech , they could com- 
municate their wants and intentions to each, 
other? So that, either how fociety could form 
itfelf previoufly to language; or how words 
could rile into a language, previoufly to fo- 
ciety formed, feem to be points attended with 
equal difficulty. And when we confider farther, 
that curious analogy which prevails in the con- 
ftxuclion of almoft all languages, and that deep 
and fubtile logic on which they are founded, 
difficulties increafe fo much upon us, on all 
hands, that there feems to be no fmall reafon, 
for referring the firft origin of all language to 
divine teaching or infpiration. 

But fuppofing language to have a divine 
original, we cannot, however, fuppofe, that 
a perfecl fyftem of it was all at once given to 
man. It is much more natural to think, that 
God taught our firft parents only fuch language 
as fuited their prefent occafions; leaving them, 
as he did in other things to enlarge and improve 
it as their future necefhties fhould require. Con- 
iequently , thofe firft rudiments of fpeech mufl 
have been poor and narrow; and we are at full 
liberty to inquire in what manner, and by 
what fteps, language advanced to the ftate in 
which we now find it. The hiAory which I 
am to give of this progrefs, will fuggeft feveral 
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things, both curious in'themfelves, and ufeful in 
our future difquifitions. 

If we fliould fuppofe a period before any 
words were invented or known, it is clear, that 
men could have no other method of communi- 
cating to others what they felt, than by the 
cries of paffion, accompanied with fuch mo'ions 
and geflures as were farther expreiftve of piffiom 
For thefe are the only figns which nature 
teaches all 1 men, and which are underftood by 
all. One* who faw another going into fome 
place where he himfelf had been frightened , 
or expofed to danger, and who fought to warn 
his neighbour of the danger , could contrive no 
other way of doing fo , than by uttering thofe 
cries, and making thofe geftures, which are the 
figns of fear: juft as two men, at this day, 
would endeavour to make themfelves be under- 
flood by each other , who (bould be thrown 
together on a defoJate ifland, ignorant of one 
another's language. Thofe exclamations, there- 
fore, which by grammarians are called inter- 
jections , uttered in a ftrong and paflionate manner, 
were , beyond doubt , the firft elements or 
beginnings of fpeech. 

When morelenlnrged communication became 
neceflary, and names began to be aftigned to 
objecls, in what manner can we fuppofe men 
to have proceeded in this affignation of names, 
or invention of words? Undoubtedly, by imitat- 
ing, as much as they could, the narnre of the 
objecl whirfi they named, by the found of the 
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name which they gave to it. As a painter , 
who would reprefent grafs , mull employ a green 
color ; fo , in the beginnings of language , one 
giving a name to any thing harfh or boifterous , 
would of courfe employ a harfli or boifterous 
found. He could not do otherwife, if he meant 
to excite in the hearer the idea of that thing 
which he fought to name. To fuppofe words 
invented , or names given , to things , in a 
manner purely arbitrary, without any ground 
or reafon , is to fuppofe an effect without a 
caufe. There muft have always been fome 
motive which led to the aflignation of one name 
rather than another; and we can conceive no 
motive which would more univerfally operate 
upon men in their firft efforts towards lan- 
guage, than a defire to paint by fpeech , the 
objecls which (hey named, in a manner more 
or lefs complete , according as the vocal 
organs had it in their power to effeel this 
imitation. 

Wherever objecls were to be named , in 
which found, noife, or motion were concerned, 
the imitation by words was abundantly obvious. 
Nothing was more natural, than to imitate, by 
the found of the voice , the quality of the found 
or noife which any external objeel made; and 
to form its name accordingly. Thus, in all 
languages, we find a multitude of words that 
are evidently conftrucled upon this principle. 
A certain bird is termed the cuckoo, from the 
found which it emits. When one fort of wind 
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is faid to whljllc , and another to roar; when a 
ferpent is faid tohifss a fly to buz, and falling 
timber to crajli ; when a ftream is faid to flow , 
and hail to rattle ; the analogy between the word 
and the thing fignified is plainly difcernible. 

In the names of objecls which addrefs the 
fight only , where neither noife nor motion are 
concerned , and ftill more in the terms appro- 
priated to moral ideas, this analogy appears to 
fail. Many learned men , however , have been 
of opinion , that though , in fuch cafes , it 
becomes more obfcure, yet it is not altogether 
loft ; but that throughout the radical words of 
all languages, there may be traced fome degree 
of correfpondence with the object fignified. 
With regard to moral and intellectual ideas , they 
remark, that, in every language, the terms 
fignificant of them, are derived from the names 
of fenfible objects to which they are conceived 
to be analogous; and with regard to fenfible 
objecls pertaining merely to fight, they remark, 
that their moft diftinguifhing qualities have 
certain radical founds appropriated to the ex- 
preflion of them , in a great variety of languages. 
Stability, for inftance, fluidity, hollownefs, 
fmoothnefs, gentlenefs, violence, 8cc. they imagine 
to be painted by the found of certain letters or 
fyllables , which have fome relation to thofe 
different dates of viiible objecls, on account of 
an obfcure refemblance which the organs of voice 
are capable of afTuming to fuch external qualities. 
By this natural mechanifm, they imagine all 
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languages to have been at firft conftrutled , and 
the roots of their capital words formed *. ' 

A far .is this lyftem is founded in truth , 
language appears to be not altogether arbitrary 
in its origin. Among the ancient ftoic and Pla- 
tonic philosophers , it was a qut flion much agitated, 
44 Utrum nomina rerum fint natura, an impo- 
fitione?" <tv?f< i fe* by which they meant, whe- 
ther words were merely conventional fymbols ; 
of the rife of which no account could be given , 
except the pleafure of the firft inventors of 

* The author, who has carried his {"peculations on this 
fubjea the farthcft, is the Prefidcnt De Broffes, in his w Traite 
" de la Formation Mechaniquc des Langues." Some of the 
radical letters or Syllables which he fuppofes to carry this ex- 
prcflive power in moft known languages are, St, to Ggnify 
ft- 1I1 lit v or reft; Fl , to denote fluency} CI, a gentle defcent » 
R, what relates to rapid motion | C, to cavity or hollownefs, 
&c. A century before his time, Dr. Wallis, in his Grammar 
of the English Language, had taken notice of thefe figniHcant 
roots, and represented it as a peculiar excellence of our 
tongue, that, beyond all others , it expreffed the nature of 
the objects which it names, by employing founds sharper , fofter 
weaker, ftronger, more obfeure, or more ftridulous, according 
ns the idea which is to be fuggefted requires. He gives 
various examples. Thus, words formed Hpon St, always denote 
firmnefs and ftrength, analogous to the Latin Jio$ as, ftand, 
ftay, ftaff, ftop, ftout, fteady , ftake , ftamp, ftallion , ftatefy, 
&c. Words beginning with Str, intimate violent force, and 
energy, analogous to the Greek r?*i*tv*u; as, ftrive, ftrength, 
ftrike, ftripc, ftrefs, ftruggle, ftridc, ftretch, ftrip, &c. Thr, 
Implies forcible motion ; as , throw, throb, thruft, through, 
threaten, thraldom. Wr , obliquity or diftortion; as, wry, 
wrcft , wreath, wrcftlc, wring, wrong, wrangle, wrath, 
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language? or, whether there was fome principle 
in nature that led to the afTignation of particular 
names to particular objefls ; and thofe of the 
Platonic fchool favored the latter opinion *? 

wrack, &c. Sw,filcnt agitation, or lateral motion $ as, fway, 
fwing, fwervc, fweep, fwim. SI, a gentle fall or lefs obferv- 
ahlc motion; as, slide, slip, sly, slit, slow, slack, sling. 
Sp, diflipation orexpanfion; as, fprcad, fprout, fprinkle, fplir, 
fpill, fprtng; Terminations in Ash, indicate fomething afting 
nimbly and sharply; as crash, gash, rash, flash, lash, slask. 
Terminations in Ush, fomething ading more obtufely and dully; 
as, crush, brush, hush, gush, blush. The learned author 
produces a great many more examples of the fame kind, which 
fcem to leave no doubt, that the analogies of found have had 
fome influence on the formation of words. At the fame time* 
in all fpeculations of this kind, there is fo much room for 
fancy to operate, that they ought to be adopted with much 
caution in forming any general theory. . . 

* Vid. Plat, in Cratylo. " Nomina verbaque non pofita 
" fortuito, fed quadam vi & rationc naturae fa&a efle, P. 
" Nigidius in Grammaticis Commentariis dovet ; rem fane in 
" philofophis diflcrtationibus celebrem. .... In earn rem 
" multa argumenta dicit, cur vidcri poflint verba cu"c naturalia, 

" magis quam arbitraiia Vos y inquit, cum dicimus, 

" motu quodam oris convcnicntc, cum ipfius verbi demonftra- 
** tionc utimur, & labias fenfim primores emovemns, ac fpiri- 
" turn atque animam porro vcrfum, & ad eos quibufenm fer- 
* mocinamur intendimus. At contra cum dicimus A^>x, ncque 
" profufo intentoquc flatu vocis , ncque projc&is labiis pronun- 
« ciamusj fed & fpiritum & labias quafi intra nofmet ipf«s 
" coercemus. Hoc idem fit & in eo qnod dicimus, f«, & rjr#, 
K & mbi , & tibu Nam ficuti cum adnuimus & abnuimus, 
u motus quidam ille vel capitis vel oculorum, a natura rei qnam 
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This principle, however, of a natural relation 
between words and objedls, can only be applied 
to language in its mod fimple and primitive ftate. 
Though, in every tongue, fome remains of it, 
as 1 have lhown above, can be traced, it were 
utterly in vain to fearch for it throughout the 
vhole conftru&ion of any modern language. As 
the multitude of terms increafe in every nation, 
and the immenfe field of language is filled up, 
words, by a thouland fanciful and irregular me- 
thods of derivation and compofition , come to 
deviate widely from the primitive characler of 
their roots, and to lofe all analogy or refemblance 
in found to the things fignifted. In this ftafe we 
now find language. Words, as we now employ 
them, taken in the general, may be confidered 
as fymbols, not as imitations; as arbitrary, or 
inftituted, not natural figns of ideas. But there 
can be no doubt, I think, that language, the 
nearer we remount to its rife among men , will 
be found to partake more of a natural expreflion. 
As it could be originally formed on nothing but 
imitation, it would, in its primitive ftate, be 
morepiclurefque ; much more barren indeed, and 
narrow in the circle of its terms, than now; but 
fo far as it went, more expreflive by found of the 
thing fignified. This , then , may be afTumed as 

'* Ggnificat, nonabhorret, ita in his vocibus qnafi geftus quidam 
K oris & fpiritus nituralts eft. Eadem ratio eft in Greets quoque 
<* vocibus quam cite in noftris animadvertimus. M 

A. Gellius, Nod. Attica, lib. x. cap. 4» 
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one character of the firft flare , or beginnings , of 
language, among every favage tribe. 

A fecond character of language, in its early 
Hate, is drawn from the manner in which words 
were at firft pronounced , or uttered , by men. 
Interjections, I fliowed, orpaffionate exclamations, 
were the firft elements of fpeech. Men labored 
to communicate their feelings to one another, by 
thofe expreffive cries and geftures which nature 
taught them. After words, or names of objects, 
began to be invented, this mode of fpeaking , 
by natural figns, could not be all at once difufed. 
lor language, in its infancy, muft" have been 
extremely barren ; and there certainly was a 
period , among all rude nations , when conver- 
fation was carried on by a very few words , 
intermixed with many exclamations and earned 
geftures. The fmall flock of words which men 
as yet poffefTed , rendered thofe helps abfolutely • 
necefTary for explaining their conceptions; and 
rude, uncultivated men, not having always at 
hand even the few words which they knew , 
would naturally labor to make themfelves un- 
derftood , £>y varying their tones of voice , and 
accompanying their tones with the mod fignift- 
cant gefticulations they could make. At this 
day, when perfons attempt to fpeak in any 
language which they pofTefs imperfectly, they 
have recourfe to all thefe fupplemental methods,, 
in order to render themfelves more intelligible. 
The plan too , according to which I have 
fhown, that language was originally conftructed, 
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upon refemblance or analogy , as far as was 
poflible, to the thing fignified , would naturally 
lead men to utter their words with more empha- 
fis and force, as long as language was a fort of 
painting by means of found. For all thofe 
reafons this may be aflumed as a principle, that 
the pronunciation of the earlieft languages was 
accompanied with more gefticulation, and with 
more and greater inflexions of voice, than what 
wc now ufej there was more aclion in it; and 
it was more upon a crying or fmging tone. 

To this , manner of fpeaking, neceflity firft 
gave rife. But we muft obferve, that, after 
this neceflity had, in a great meafure, ceafed, 
by language becoming , in procefs of time , 
more extenfive and copious, the ancient manner 
of fpeech ftill fubfifted among many nations; 
and what had arifen from neceflity, continued 
to be ufed for ornament. Wherever there was 
much fire and vivacity in the genius of nations , 
they were naturally inclined to a mode of con- 
verfation which gratified the imagination fo 
much ; for , an imagination which is warm , is 
always prone to throw both a great deal of 
aclion, and a variety of tones, into difcourfe. 
Upon this principle, Dr. War burton accounts 
for fo much fpeaking by aclion , as we find 
among the old teftament prophets; as when 
Jeremiah breaks the potters vefTel , in fight of 
the people ; throws a book into the Euphrates ; 
puts on bonds and yokes; and carries out his 
houfehold fluff $ all which, he imagines, might 
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be fignificant modes of expreffion , very natural 
in thofe ages, w!ien men were accuftomed to 
explain themfelves fo miJch by aclions and 
geftures. In like manner, among the Northern 
American tribes, certain motions and adions 
were found to be much uftd as explanatory or* 
their meaning, on all their great occafions of 
intercourfe with each other ; and by the belts 
and firings of wampum, which they gave and 
received, they were accuftomed to declare their 
meaning, as much as by their difcourfes. 

Wit* regird to inflections of voice, thefe are 
fo natural, that, to fome nations, it has ap- 
peared eafier to exprefs different ideas , by vary- 
ing the tone with which they pronounced the 
fame word, than to contrive words for all their 
ideas. This is the practice of the Chinefe in 
particular. The number of words in their lan- 
guage is faid not to be great ; but, in fpeak* 
ing , they vary each of their words on no ltfs 
than nve different tones, by which they make 
the fame word fignify five different things. This 
muft give a great appearance of mufic or finging 
to their fpeech. Tor thofe inflections of voice 
which, in the infancy of language, were no 
more than harfli or diffonant cries, muft, as 
language gradually polifhes , pafs into more 
frnooth and mufical founds; and hence is formed, 
what we call , the profody of a language. 

It is remarkable, and deferves attention , that, 
bot! in the Greek and Roman languages, this 
mufical and gefliculating pronunciation wag 
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retained in a very high degree. Without having 
attended to this, we will be at a lofs in under- 
ftanding feveral paffages of the claffics , which 
relate to the public fpeaking, and the theatrical 
entertainments, of the ancients. It appears, from 
many circumibnces , that the profody both of 
the Greeks and Romans, was carried much 
farther than ours, or that they fpoke with more , 
and ftronger, inflections of voice than we ufe. 
The quantity of their fyllables was much more 
fixed than in any of the modern languages , and 
rendered much more fenfible to the ear in 
pronouncing them. Befides quantities, or the 
difference of fliort and long, accents were placed 
upon moft of their fyllables, the acute, grave, 
and circumflex; the ufe of which accents we 
have now entirely loft, but which , we know, 
determined the fpeaker's voice to rife or fall. 
Our modem pronunciation muft have appeared 
to them a lifelefs monotony. The declamation 
of their orators , and the pronunciation of their 
aclors upon the ftage , approached to the nature 
of recitative in mufic; was capable of being 
marked in notes, andfupported with inftruments; 
as feveral learned men hare fully proved. And 
if this was the cafe , as they have fliown , among 
the Romans , the Greeks , it is well known , 
were ftill a more mufical people than the Ro- 
mans, and carried their attention to tone and 
pronunciation much farther in every public 
exhibition. Ariftotle, in his poetics, confiders 
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the mufic of tragedy as one of its chief and moft 
eflential parts. 

The cafe was parallel with regard to geftures : 
for ftrong tones, and animated geftures, we may 
obferve , always go together. Aclion is treated 
of by all the ancient critics, as the chief quality 
in every public fpeaker. The aclion , both of 
the orators and the players in Greece and Rome r 
was far more vehement than what we are ac- 
cuflomed to. Rofcius would have feemed a 
madman to us. Gefture was of fuch confequence 
upon the ancient ftage , that there is reafon for 
believing, that, on fome occafions , the fpeaking 
and the acling part were divided, which, ac- 
cording to our ideas , would form a ftrange ex- 
hibition ; one player fpoke the words in the proper 
tones , while another performed thecorrefponding 
motions and geftures. We learn from Gicero , 
that it was a conteft between him and Rofcius, 
whether he could exprefs a fentiment in a greater 
variety of phrafes, or Rofcius in a greater variety 
of intelligible fignificant geflures. Atlaft, gefture 
came to engrofs the ftage wholly; for, under the 
reigns of Auguftus and Tiberius, the favorite en T 
tertainment of the public was the pantomime, 
which was carried on entirely by mute gefticu- 
lation. The people were moved , and wept at 
it, as much as at tragedies; and the paftion for 
it became fo ftrong, that laws were obliged to 
be made , for reftraining the fenators from ftu- 
dying the pantomime art. Now, though in 
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declamations and theatrical exhibitions, both tone 
ami gefture were, doubtlefs, carried much farther 
tliai^ in common difcourfe; yet public fpeaking, 
of any kind, muft, in every country, bear fome 
proportion to the manner that is ufed in con- 
versation ; and fuch public entertainments as I 
have now mentioned, could never have been 
reliflied by a nation, whofe tones and geflures, in 
difcourfe , were as languid as ours. 

When the Barbarians fpread themfelves over 
the Roman empire, thefe more phlegmatic nations 
did not retain the accents, the tones and geflures, 
which neceility at firft introduced, and cuflom 
and fancy afterwards fo long fupported , in the 
Greek and Roman languages. As the Latin tongue 
was loft in their idioms, fo the characler of fpeech 
and pronunciation began to be changed through- 
out Europe. Nothing of the fame attention was 
paid to the mufic of language, or to the pomp 
of declamation, and theatrical aflion. Both con- 
verfation and public fpeaking became more fimple 
and plain, fuch as we now find it; without that 
enthufiaftic mixture of tones and geflures , which 
diftinguiflied the ancient nations. At the reflora- 
tion of letters, the genius of language was fo much 
altered, and the manners of the people become 
fo different, that it was no eafy matter to un- 
derstand what the ancients had faid , concerning 
their declamations and public fpedacies. Our 
plain manner of fpeaking, in thefe northern coun- 
tries, cxpreffes thepaflions with fufhcient energy, 
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to move thofe who are not accuAomed to any 
more vehement manner. But , undoubtedly , 
more varied tones, and more animated motions, 
carry a natural expreilion of warmer feelings. 
Accordingly , in different modern languages, the 
profody of fpeech partakes more of mufic , in 
proportion to the livelinels and fenhbility of the 
people. A Frenchman hoth varies his accents , 
and geniculates while he fpeaks, much more than 
an Engli/hman. Ah Italian, a great deal more 
than either. Mulical pronunciation and expref- 
five gefture are , to this day , the diAinclion of 
Italy. 

From the pronunciation of language > let us 
proceed , in the third place , to confider of the 
ftyle of language in its moA early Aate, and of 
its progrefe in this refpecl alfo. As trfe manner in 
which men at firA uttered their words , and 
maintained converfation , was Arong and expref- 
five, enforcing their imperfeclly exprefled ideas 
by cries and geAures; fo the language which they 
ufed , could be no other than full of figures and 
metaphors, not correcl indeed, but forcible and 
piclurefque. 

We are apt, upon a fuperficial view, to 
imagine, that thofe modes of expreflion which 
are called figures of fpeech , are among the chief 
refinements of fpeech , not invented till after 
language had advanced to its later periods, and 
mankind were brought into a poliflied Aate; and 
that , then , they were devifed by orators and 
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rhetoricians. The quite contrary of this is the 
truth. Mankind never employed fo many figure* 
of ipeech, as when they had hardly any words 
for txprefling their meaning. 

For firft, the want of proper names for every 
objecl , obliged them to ufe one name for many; 
and of co uric, to exprefs themfelves by compari-. 
fons, metaphors, allufions, and all thofe fubftitu ted 
forms of fpeech which render language figurative. 
Next, as the objects with which they were moil 
converfant, were the fenfible, material objecls 
around them , names would be given to thofe 
objecls long before words were invented for figni- 
fying the difpofitions of the mind , or any fort 
of moral and intellectual ideas. Hence, the early 
language of men being entirely made up of word* 
defcriptive of fenfible objecls , it became , of 
neceffity, extremely metaphorical. For, to fignify 
any defire or paffion , or any acl or feeling of the 
mind , they had no precife expreffion which was 
appropriated to # that purpofe, but were under a 
neceffity of painting the emotion , or paffion, 
which they felt , by allufion to thofe fenfible ob- 
jecls which had moil relation to it , and which 
could render it, in fome fort, vifible to others. 

But it was not neceffity alone , that gave 
rife to this figured ftyle. Other circumftances 
alfo, at the commencement of language, con- 
tributed to it. In the infancy of all focieties, men 
are much under the dominion of imagination 
and pallion. They live fcattered and difperfed j 

they 
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they are unacqnainted with the courfe of things; 
they are , every day , meeting with new and 
ftrange objects. Fear and furprife, wonder and 
aftonifhment , are their moft frequent paffioiV. 
Their language will neceflarily partake of thw 
characler of their minds. They will be prone to 
exaggeration and hyperbole. They will be given 
to delcrihe every thing with the ftrongeft colors, 
and moft vehement expreflions; infinitely more 
than men living in the advanced and cultivated 
periods of fociety, when their imagination is more 
chaftened, their paffions are more tamed, and a 
wider experience has rendered the obje&s of life 
more familiar to them. fcven the manner in 
which I before fhowed that the firft tribes of men 
uttered their words, wou«d have conliderable 
influence on their ftyle. Wherever ftrong excla- 
mations , tones, and geftures, enter much into 
converfation , the imagination is always more 
exercifed ; a greater effort of fancy and paffion is 
excited. Confequently, the fancy kept awake, and 
rendered more fpnghtly by this mode of utter- 
ance 1 , operates upon ftyle, and enlivens it more. 

Thefe reafonings are confirmed by undoubted 
facls. The ftyle of all the moft early languages, 
among nations who are in the firft and rude 
periods of fociety , is found , without exception , 
to be full of figures; hyperbolical and piclurefqtie 
in a high degree. We have a linking inftance 
of this in the American languages, which are 
known, by the moft authentic accounts, to b« 
L on R. 1. 9 
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figurative to excefs. The Iroquois and Illinois, 
carry on their treaties and public tranfaclions with 
fcolder metaphors , and greater pomp of ftyle , 
than we ufe in our poetical productions * 

Another remarkable inftance is , the ftyle 
of the old teflament , which is carried on by 
conftant allufions to fenfible objedls. Iniquity , 

* Thus , to give an inftance of the Angular ftyle of there 
nations , the Five Nations of Canada , when entering on a 
treaty of peace with us, cxprcfled themfelves by their chiefs, 
in the following language: * We arc happy in having buried 
" under ground the red axe , that has fo often been died - 
" with the blood of our brethren. Now, in this fort, we 
" inter the axe, and plant the tree of peace. We plant a 
" tree , whofe top will reach the fun ; and its branches fpread 
" abroad , fo that it shall be feen afar off. May its growth 
u never be ftifled and choked ; but may it shade both your 
f country and ours with its leaves! Let us make faft its 
" roots , and extend them to the u tin oft of your colonies. If 
" the French should come to shake this tree, we would know 
<* it by the motion of its roots reaching into our country. 
u May the Great Spirit allow us to reft in tranquillity upon 
w onr mats, and never again dig up the axe to cut down the 
« tree of peace ! Let the earth uc trod hard over it, where 
" it lies buried. Let a ftrong ftream run under the pit , to 
* wash the evil away out of our fight and remembrance. — 
tt The fire that had long burned in Albany is extinguished. 
« The bloody bed is washed clean, and the tears are wiped 
« from our eyes. We now renew the covenant chain of 
• « friendship. Let it be kept bright and clean as Giver , and 
« not fuffered to contrad any ruft. Let not any one pull away 
" his arm from it. " Thefe palfagcs are extracted from Cad- 
wallader Colden's Hiftory of the Five Indian Nations j where 
it appears, from the authentic documents he produces, that 
fuch is their genuine ftyle. 
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or gnilt, is expnfTed by "a fpotted garment j " 
mifery , by K drinking the cnp ot aftonifliment ; " 
vain purfuits, by " feeding on allies; " a finfui 
life , by M a crooked path ; n profperity , by u the 
candle of the Lord fliining on our head; " and the 
like, in innumerable inftances. Hence, we hive 
been accuftomed to call this fort of ftyle , the 
Oriental ftyle ; as fancying it to be peculiar to 
the nations of the Faft : Whereas , from the 
American ftyle, and from many other inftances, 
it plainly appears not to have been peculiar to 
any one. region or climate; but to have been 
common to all nations , in certain periods of 
fociety and language. 

Hence , we may receive fome light concern- 
ing that feeming paradox, that poetry is more 
ancient than profe. I fhall have occafion to dif- 
cufs this point fully hereafter, when I come to 
treat of the nature and origin of poetry. At 
prefent, it is fufficient to obferve, that, from what 
has been fajd, it plainly 'appears , that the ftyle 
of all language moft have been originally poetical ; 
ftrongly tiiwifored with that enthufiafm > . mi 
that defcriptive, metaphorical exprellion which 
diftinguifhes poetry. 

As language, in its progrefs, began to grow 
more copious , it gradually loft that figurative 
ftyle , which was its early characler. When-, 
men were furnifhed with proper and familiar 
names for every objecl, both fenfible and moral, 
they were not obliged to life fo many circum- 
locutions. Style became more precife, and, of 
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courfe, more fimple. Imagination too, in pro- 
portion as fociety advanced , had lefs influence 
over mankind. The vehement manner of fpeak- 
mg by tones and geftures, became not fo uni- 
verfal. The underftanding was more exercifed; 
the fancy , lefs. Intercourfe among mankind 
becoming more extenfive and frequent, cleamefg 
of ftyle, in fignifying their meaning to each other, 
was the chief objecl of attention. In place of 
poets , philosophers became the inftruclors of 
men ; and , in their reafonings on all different 
fubjecls, introduced that plainer and fimpler ftyle 
of compofition, which we now call profe. Among 
the Greeks , Pherecydes of Scyros , the mafter of 
Pythagoras , is recorded to have been the firft, 
who, in this fenfe, compofed any writing in 
profe. The ancient metaphorical and poetical 
drefs of language , was now laid afide from the 
intercourfe of men , and referved for thofe occafions 
only, on which ornament was profefTedly ftudied. 

Thus I have purfued the hiftory of language 
through fome of the variations it has undergone: 
I. have confidered it, in the firft ftru£ture, and 
compofition, of words; in the manner of utter- 
ing or pronouncing words; and in the ftyle and 
character of fpeech. I have yet to confider it 
in another view , refpe&ing the order and ar- 
rangement of words; when we fhatl find a pro- 
grefs to have taken place, fimilar to what I have 
been now illuftrating. 
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Rife andProgrefs of Language, and of Writing. 

rt • 

/ 

W H EN we attend to the order in which 
words are arranged in a fentence, or Significant 
proportion, we find a very remarkable difference 
between the ancient and the modern tongue*: 
The confideration of this will ferve to unfold 
farther the genius of language , and to fhow the 
caufes ofthofe alterations, which rt has under- 
gone , in the progrefo of fociety. 

In order to conceive diftinclly the nature of 
that alteration of which I now fpeak , let us go 
back, as we did formerly , to -the -molt early 
period of language. Let us figure to ourfelves a 
favage , who beholds fome object, fuch as fruit , 
which ratfes his defire, and who requ efts another 
to give it to him. Suppofmg our favage to be 
unacquainted with words', he would , in that 
cafe labor to make himfelf be understood > by 
pointing earneftly at the objecl which he defired* 
and uttering at the fame time a* paflionate cry; 
Suppofmg him to have acquired words, the firft 
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word which he uttered would, of courfe, be 
the name of that objecl. He would not exprefs 
himfelf, according to our fcnglifli order of con- 
ftruclion, 44 give me fruit," but according to the 
Latin order, 44 fruit give me"; 44 fruclum da 
44 mihi:" Yor this plain reafon, that his attention 
was wholly direcled towards fruit, the defired 
objeft. This was the exciting idea; the objecl 
which moved him to fpeak: and, of courfe. 
would be the firft named. Such an arrange- 
ment is precifely putting into words the gefture 
\vhich nature taught the lavage to make, before 
he was acquainted with words 5 and therefore it 
may be depended upon as certain, that he would 
fall raoft readily into this arrangement. 

m Accnftomed- now to a different method of 
ordering ouri .words, we call this an inverfion , 
and confiden rbas a forced and unnatural order 
of fpeech. But though not the mod logical, it 
ir, .however^ in one viewy the moil natural 
order; becaufe:, it .. it the order fuggefted by 
imagination arid defire, which always impel lit 
to mention their obj eel: in the firft place. We 
rnighl: therefore conclude, a priori, that this 
would be therorder in which words were mod com- 
monly arranged at the beginnings of language ; 
and accordingly we find , in facl , that , in this 
order ^ words are arranged in mod of the ancient 
tongues ; as in the Greek and the Latin , and it is 
faid alfo, in the Ruffian, the Sclavonic, the 
Gaelic , and feveral of the American tongues. 
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In the Latin language , the arrangement 
which mod commonly obtains , is, to place firftj 
in the fentence , that word which expreflfcs the 
principal objecl of the difconrfe , together with 
its circumftances ; and afterwards, the perfon, 
or the thing, that acls upon it. Thus Sallufl, 
comparing together the mind, and the body; 
44 animi t imperio , • corporis fervitio , magis 
utimur;" which order certainly renders the 
fentence more lively and Ariking,- than when it 
is arranged according to our fcnglifli conftrutlion; 
" we make moft ufe of the direction of the 
" foul , and of the fervice of the body." The 
Latin order gratifies more the rapidity of the 
imagination , which naturally runs firil to that 
which is its chief objecl ; and having once named 
it , carries it in view throughout the reft of the 
fentence. In the fame manner in poetry: \* s 

Juftum & tenacera propofiti virum , 
Non civium ardor prava juber\tium , 

Non vultus inftantis tyranni, 

Mentq quatit folida. 

Every perfori of tafte muft be fenfible, that here 
the words are arranged with a mucfi greater re- 
gard to the figure which the feveral bbjecls 
make in the fancy, than our Ehgtifli conftruclidft 
admits; which would require the ,c . 'juftum & 
tenacem propofiti virum,*' tWugh, undoubtedly; 
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the capital objecl in the fentence , to be thrown 
into the la ft place. 

I have faid, that, in the Greek and Roman 
languages, the mod common arrangement is, to 
place that firft which ftrikes the imagination 
of the fpeaker mod. I do not, however, pre- 
tend , that this holds without exception. Some- 
times regard to the harmony of the period re- 
quires a different order; and in languages fuf- 
ceprible of fo much mufical beauty, and pro- 
nounced with fo much tone and modulation as 
were ufed by thofe nations , the harmony of 
periods was an object carefully ftudied. Some- 
times too , attention to the perfpicuity , to the 
force , or to the artful fufpenfion of the fpeaker's 
meaning, alter this order ; and produce fuch va- 
rieties in the arrangement, that it is not eafy to 
reduce them to any one principle. But, in general, 
this was the genius and characler of moft of the 
ancient languages, to give fuch full liberty to the 
collocation of words , as allowed them to aflume 
whatever order was mod agreeable to the fpeaker's 
imagination. The Hebrew is, indeed, an excep- 
tion : which , though not altogether without in- 
verfions, yet employs them lefs frequently, and 
. approaches nearer to the Englifh conftrudion , 
than either the Greek or the Latin. 

. All the modern languages of Europe have 
adopted a different arrangement from the ancient. 
In their profe compofitions , very little variety 
is admitted in the collocation of words 5 they 
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are moftly fixed to one order ; and that is, 
what may be called, the order of the under- 
ftanding. They place firft in the fentence , the 
perfon or thing which fpeaks or" ads 5 next , its 
a&ion; and laftly, the object of its aflion. So , 
that the ideas are made to fucceed to one another 
not according to the degree of importance 
which the feveral objecls carry in the imagi- 
nation , but according to the order of nature and 
of time. 

An Englifli writer, paying a compliment to 
a great man, would fay thus: " It is impoflible 
u for me to pafs over, infilence, fuch remark^ 
" able mildnefs, fuch lingular and unheard of 
" clemency, and fuch unufual moderation, in 
" the exercife of fupreme power. M Here we 
have , hrft prefented to us , the perfon who 
fpeaks. " It is impoffible for me;" next, what 
that perfon is to do, " impoffible for him to pafs 
" over in fi fence," and laltty , the objecl which, 
moves him fo to do, " the mildnefs, clemency, 
" and moderation of his patron." Cicero , from 
whom I have tranflated thefe words, juft* re- 
verses this order j beginning with the objecl, 
placing that firft which was the exciting idea in 
the fpeaker's mind , and ending with the fpeaker 
and his a&ion. " Tantam manfuetudinem, tarn 
" inufitatam inauditamque clementiam, tan turn que 
" in fumma poteftate rerum omnium modum, 
" tacitus nullo modo praeterire poflum.° (Orat- 
pro Marcell. ) 
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The Latin order is more animated ; the 
Englifli , more clear and diflincl. The Romans 
generally arranged their words according to the 
order in which the ideas rofe in the fpeaker's ima- 
gination. We arrange them according to the order 
in which the underftanding direcls thofe ideas to 
heexhibited, in fucceflion, to the view of an other. 
Our arrangement , therefore , appears to be the 
confequence of greater refinement in the art of 
fpeech; as far as clearnefs in communication is 
underftood to be the end of fpeech. 

In poetry , where we are fuppofed to rife 
above the ordinary ftyle , and to Tpeak the lan- 
guage of fancy and pafiton , our arrangement is 
not altogether fo limited; but fome greater liberty 
is allowed for tranfpofition , and inverfion. Even 
there, however, that liberty is confined within 
narrbw bound?, in comparison of the ancient 
languages. The different modern tongues vary 
from one another , in this refpecl. 1 he French 
language is , of them all , the moft determinate 
in the- order of its words , and admits the leaft 
of inverfion, either in profe or poetry. The 
Englifli admits it more. But the Italian retains 
the mod- of the ancient tranfpofitive cha racier , 
though one is apt to think, at the expenfe of a 
little obfctirity in the Ayle of fome of their authors, 
who deal rnoft in thefe tranfpofitions. 

It is proper , ne'&t, toobferve, that there is 
one circumftancc iff the ftruflure of all the mo- 
dern tongues, which, of neceflity, limits their 
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arrangement, in a great meifure, to one fixed 
and determinate train. We liave difnfed thofe 
differences of termination , which , in the Greek 
and Latin, diftmguifhed the feveral cafes of nouns, 
and tenfes of verbs; and which, thereby, pointed 
out the mutual relation of the feveral words in 
a fentence to one another , though the related 
words were disjoined, and placed in different 
parts of the fentence. This is an alteration in the 
ilruclure of language , of which I fhall have occa- 
fion to fay more in the next leclure. One obvious 
effeel of it is , that we have now , for the mod 
part, no way leftms to (how the clofe relation of 
any two words to one another in meaning, but; 
by placing them clofe to one another in the 
period. For iiiftance; the Romans could, with 
propriety , exprefs themfelves thus : 

Extinclum nyraphae crudeli funere Baphnim. 
Fkbanr. 

• ■ 

Becaufe " extinclum & Daphnim," being both 
in the accusative cafe , this ihowed , that the 
iidjeclive and the fubftantive were related to 
each other, though placed at the two extremities 
of the line; and that both were governed by 
the aclive verb 41 flebant, " to which " nymphse" 
plainly appeared to be the nominative. The 
different terminations here reduced all into order, 
and made the connexion of the feneral wordi 
perfeclly clear. But let us trabflate thefe words 
literally into Engiiih , according to the Latin 
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arrangement; " dead the nymphs by a cruel fate 
" Daphnis lamented;" and they become a perfecl 
riddle , in which it is impoflible to find any 
meaning. 

It was by means of this contrivance, which 
obtained in almoft all the ancient languages, of 
varying the termination of nouns and veibs, and 
thereby pointing out the concordance and the 
government of the words, in a fentence, that 
they enjoyed fo much liberty of tranfpofition , 
and could marflial and arrange their words in 
any way that gratified the imagination, or 
pleafed the ear. When language came to be 
modelled by the northern nations who overran 
the empire, they dropped the cafes of nouns, 
and the different terminations of verbs , with the 
more eafe, becaufe they placed no great value 
upon the advantages arifing from fuch a ftruclure 
of language. They were attentive only to clear- 
nefs , and copioufnefs of expreffion. They neither 
regarded much the harmony of found , nor fought 
to gratify the imagination by the collocation of 
words. They fludied folely to exprefs them- 
felves in fuch a manner as fliould exhibit their 
ideas to others in the moft diftincl and intelligible 
order. And hence , if our language , by reafon 
of the fimple arrangement of its words , poffeffes 
left harmony, left beauty, and lefs force, than 
the Greek or Latin; it is, however, in its 
meaning, more obvious and plain. 

Thus I have flhown what the natural progrefs 
of language has been, in feveral material articles j 
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and this account of the genius and progrefs of 
language, lays a foundation for many obferva- 
tions, both curious and ufeful. From what has 
been faid, in this, and the preceding lecture, 
it appears, that language was, at firft, barren 
in words , but defer iptive by the found of thefe 
words; and expreffive in the manner of uttering 
them , by the aid of hgnificant tones and geftures : 
Style was figurative and poetical: arrangement 
was fanciful and lively. It appears , that , in 
all the fucceflive changes which language has 
undergone, as the world advanced, the under- 
ftanding has gained ground on the fancy and 
imagination. The progrefs of language, in this 
refpeel, refembles the progrefs of age in man. 
The imagination is moft vigorous and pre- 
dominant in youth; with advancing years, the 
imagination cools, and the underftanding ripens. 
.Thus language, proceeding from fterility to 
copioufnefs, hath, at the fame time, proceeded 
from vivacity » to accuracy ; from fire and en- 
thufiafm , to coolnefs and precifion. Thofe 
characters of early language, defcriptive found, 
Vehement tones and geftures, figurative ftyle, 
and inverted arrangement, all hang together, 
have a mutual influence on each other; and have 
all gradually given place , to arbitrary founds , 
calm pronunciation, fimple ftyle, plain arrange- 
ment. Language is become, in modern times, 
more correct, indeed, and accurate, but, however, 
lefs ftriking and animated: In its ancient ftate, 
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more favorable to poetry and oratory; in its 
prefent, to reafon and philofopby. 

Having finiflied my account of the progrefs 
of fpeech, I proceed to give an account of the 
progrers of writing, which next demands our 
notice; though it will not require fo full a 
difcuflion as the former fubject. 

Next to fpeech, writing is , beyond doubt, 
the moft ufefui art of which men are polTeffed. 
It is plainly an improvement upon fpeech , and 
therefore muft have been pofterior to it in order 
of time. At firlt, men thought of nothing more 
than communicating their thoughts to on* an- 
other, when prefent > by means of words, or 
founds , which they uttered. Afterwards , they 
devifed this further method, of mutual comma* 
nication with one another , when abfent , by. 
means of marks or characters prefented to the 
eye, which we call writing. 

Written characters are of two forts. They 
are either figns for things, or ugns for words. 
Of the former fort, figns of things, are the 
pictures , hieroglyphics ,• and fymbols , employed 
by the ancient nations ; of the latter fort , ngns 
for words , are the alphabetical characters , now 
employed by all Europeans. Thefe two kinds 
of writing are generically, and effentially diiiinct. 

Pictures were , undoubtedly , the firR eflay 
towards writing. Imitation is fo natural to 
man , that, in all ages, and among all nations, 
fome methods have obtained , of copying or 
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tracing the likenefs of fenfible objects. Thofe 
methods would foon be employed by men for 
giving fome imperfect information to others , at 
a diftance , of what had happened ; or , for 
preferving the memory of facts which they 
fought to record; Thus, to fignify that one 
man had killed another , they drew the figure 
of one man ftretched upon the earth, and of 
another (landing by him with a deadly weapon 
in his hand. We find, in fact, that, when 
America was firft difcovered , this was the only 
fort of writing known in the kingdom of Mexico. 
By hiftorical pictures, the Mexicans are faid to 
have transmitted the memory of the mod im- 
portant tranfactions of their empire. Thefe , 
however, mod have been extremely imperfect 
records; and the nations who had no other, 
muft have been very grofs and rude. Pictures 
could dq.no more than delineate external events. 
They could neither exhibit the connexions of 
them , nor defcribe fuch qualities as were not 
vifible to the eye, nor convey any idea of the 
difpofuions, or words, of men. 

To Cupply, in fome degree , this defect, 
there arofe, in procefs of time, the invention 
of what are called, hieroglyphical characters; 
which may be confidered as the fecond ftage 
of the art of writing. Hieroglyphics confift 
in certain fymbols , which are made to ftand for 
invifible objects, on account of an analogy or 
refemblance which fuch fymbols were fuppofed 
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to bear to the objecls. Thus , an eye , was 
the hieroglyphical fymbol of knowledge; a circle, 
of eternity, which has neither beginning, nor 
end. Hieroglyphics, therefore, were a more 
refined and extenfive fpecies of painting Piclures 
delineated the refemblance of external vifible 
objecls. Hieroglyphics painted invifible objecls, 
by analogies taken from the external world. 

Amonz the Mexjcans , were found fome 
traces of hieroglyphical characlers, intermixed 
with their hiftorical piclures. But Egypt was 
the country where this fort of writing was 
mofl ftudied , and brought into a regular art. 
In hieroglyphics, was conveyed all the boafted 
wifdom of their priefls. According to the pro- 
perties which they afcribed to animals , or the 
qualities with which they fuppofed natural ob- 
jecls to be endowed, they pitched upon them 
to be the emblems, or hieroglyphics, of moral 
objecls; and employed them in their writing 
for that end. Thus, ingratitude was denomin- 
ated by a viper; imprudence, by a fly; wifdom, 
by an ant; viclory, by a hawk; a dutiful child, 
by a ftork; a man univerfally Ihunned , by an 
eel, which they fuppofed to be found in company 
with no other fifli. Sometimes they joined 
together two or more of thefe hieroglyphical 
characlers; as, a ferpent with a hawk's head; 
to denote nature, with God preliding over it. 
But, as many of thofe properties of objecls 
which they affumed for the foundation of their 
hieroglyphics, were merely imaginary, and the 

allofioni 
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all nfi oris drawn from them were forced and 
ambiguous; as the conjunction of their characters 
rendered them flill more obfcure , and muft have 
exprefled very indiftinttly the connexions and 
relations of things ; this foit of writing could 
be no other than enigmatical , and confufed , in 
the higheft degree; and muft have been a very 
imperfect vehicle of knowledge of any kind. 

It has been imagined , that hieroglyphics were 
an invention of the Egyptian priefts , for con- 
cealing their learning from common view ; and 
that , upon this account , it was preferred by 
them to the alphabetical method of writing. But 
this is certainly a miftake. Hieroglyphics were , 
undoubtedly, employed, at firft, from neceffity, 
not from choice or refinement; and would never 
have been thought of, if alphabetical character* 
had been known. The nature of the invention 
plainly (hows it to have been one of thofe groft 
and rude efTays towards writing , which were 
adopted in the early ages of the world ; in order 
to extend farther the firft method which they had 
employed of fimple pictures , or reprefenlatiortft 
of vifible objects. Indeed, in after-times , when 
alphabetical writing was introduced into Egypt, 
and the hieroglyphical was, of courfe, fallen into 
difufe, it is known , that the priefts ftill employed 
the hieroglyphical characters , as a facred kind of 
writing, now become peculiar to themfdlve*, 
and ferving to give an air of myftery to their 
learning and religion. In this ftate, the Greeks 
L. on R. l, io 
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found hieroglyphical writing, when they began 
to have intercourfe with Egypt ; and fome of 
their writers miftook this ufe , to which they 
found it applied i for the caufe that had given 
rife to the invention. 

As writing advanced , from piclnres of vifiblo 
objects , to hieroglyphics , or fymbols of thmgs 
invifible; from thefe latter, it advanced, among 
fome nations, to fimple arbitrary marks which 
flood for objects, though without any refemblance 
or analogy to the objects fignified. Of this nature 
was the method of writing praclifed among the 
Peruvians. They made ufe of fmall cords, of 
different colors; and by knots upon thefe, of 
various fizes , and differently ranged , they con* 
trtved figns for giving information , and communi- 
cating their thoughts to one another. 

Of this nature alfo, are the written characters, 
which are ufed to this day , throughout the 
great empire of China. The Chinefe have no 
alphabet of letters , or fimple founds , which 
compofe their words. But every fingle character 
which they ufe in writing, is fignihcant of an 
idea ; it is a mark which ftands for fome one 
thing, or object. By confequence, the number 
of thefe characlers muft be immenfe. It mufl 
correfpond to the whole number of objects , or 
ideas, which they have occalion to exprefs; that 
is , to the whole number of words which they 
employ in fpeech : nay , it muft he greater than 
the number of words ; one word , by varying 
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the tone , with which it is fpoken , may b$ 
made to fignify feveral different things. They 
are fiid to have feventy thoufand of thofe written 
characlers. To read and write them to perfection, 
is the ftndy of a whole life; which fubj eels learn- 
ing, among them, to infinite di fad vantage; and 
mnft have greatly retarded the progrefs of all 
fcience. 

Concerning the origin of thefe Chinefe char* 
aclers, there have been different opinions, and 
much controverfy. According to the moil pro- 
bable accounts, the Chinefe writing began, like 
the Egyptian, with pictures, and hierpglyphicai 
figures. Thefe figures being, in progrefs, ab- 
breviated in their form , for the fake of writing 
them eafily, and greatly enlarged in their num- 
ber, pafTed , at length, into thofe marks or 
characlers which they now ufe, and which have 
fpread themfelves through feveral nations of the 
fcaft. For we are informed, that the Japanefe, 
the Tonquinefe, and the Coroeans, who fpeak 
different langua^s from one another , and, from 
the inhabitants of China, ufe, however, the 
fame written characlers with them; and, by tins 
means , correfpond intelligibly with each other 
in writing, though ignorant of the language 
fpoken in their feveral countries; a plain proof,; 
that the Chinefe characlers, like hieroglyphics, 
independent of language , are figns of things , not 
of words. \ ! ,IOD :t 

We have one in fiance of this fort of writing • 
in Efrope. Onr ciphers, a* they arg tfaljtd, 5*. 
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arithmetical figures, i , 2, 3, 4, &c. which we 
have derived from the Arabians, are fignincant 
marks , precirely of the fame nature with the 
Chmefe characlers. They have no dependence 
on words; but each figure reprefents an objecl; 
reprefents the number for which it ftands; and, 
accordingly, on being prefented to the eye, is 
equally underllood by all the nations who have 
agreed in the ufe of thefe ciphers, by Italians, 
Spaniards , French , and Englifli , however differ- 
ent the languages of thofe nations are from one 
another, and whatever different names they give, 
in their refpeclive languages , to each numerical 
cipher. 

As far , then , as we have yet advanced , no- 
thing has appeared which refembles our letters , 
or which can be called writing , in the fenfe we 
now give to that term. What we have hitherto 
feen , were all direcl figns for things , and made 
no ufe of the medium of found , or words ; 
either figns by reprefentation , as the Mexican 
pictures; ox figns by analogy, as the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics ; or figns by inftitution , as the 
Peruvian knots , the Chinefe characlers , and the 
Arabian ciphers. 

At length, in different nations, men became 
fenfible of the imperfeclion , the ambiguity , and 
the tedioufnefs of each of thefe methods of 
communication with one another. They began 
to confider , that by employing figns which 
ibould Hand not diredlly for things, but for the 
words which they ufed in fpeech for naming 
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thefe T things , a confiderable advantage Avert 4. 
be gained. For they reflected farther, that 
though the number of words in every language 
be, indeed,' very great, yet the number of 
articulate founds , which are ufed in compofiag, 
thefe words, is comparatively fmall. The fame* 
fimple founds are continually recurring * and re-, 
peated; and are combined together, in various 
ways, for forming all the variety of words whicta 
we utter* , They bethought themfelves , t there# 
fore, of inventing figns, no* for each, word, by 
itfelf,; but for* each of thofe. fimple found* which 
we employ in forming our words; and, by- 
joining together a few of thofe hgns, they fa w. 
that it would be practicable to exprefs , in wn ting , 
the whole combination of founds which qui 
words require. • ! *«» * *>-,jI cilt 

The nrft ftep , in- this new progrefs , was th$ 
invention of an alphabet of fyUablesi which 
probably preceded the invention of an alphabet 
of letters, among fome of the ancient nations j 
and which is faid to be retained, to this day, 
in /Ethiopia, and fome countries of India. By 
fixing upon a particular mark, or c ha racier, for 
every fy liable in the language, the number of 
characters, neceffary to be ufed in. writing , was 
reduced within a much fmaller compafs than the 
number of words in the language. Still, how- 
ever , • . tba number of characters was great ; 
and mult have continued to render both reading 
and writing very laborious arts. Till, . at laft, 
fome happy ^genius arofej and tracing the founds 
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rhatieby the human voice; to their mod fimple 
elements , reduced them to a very few vowel i 
and confonants , and , by affixing to each of the fe 
tfoefigns which we -now call letters, taught 
xn<eri how$ by their combinations, to put into 
wiring '-all the different words, or combinations 
Of ifdtfttdi which they employed in fpeech. ;By 
being deduced to this fimplicity, the art of 
writing was brought, to its higheft ftate of per- 
fection j arid, in this ftate, we now enjoy it in 
all the countries of Europe; '•' ,| 

To whom we are indebted for this fublimo 
arid refitted difcovery, does not appear. Con- 
cealed by the darknefs of remote antiquity , the 
great inventor is deprived of thofe honors 
which would (rill be paid to his memory, by all 
the lovers of knowledge and learning. It appears 
from books \Vhich Mofe* has written, that, 
among the Jews , and probably among the 
Egyptians, letters had been invented prior to 
liis age. The univerfal tradition among the 
ancients i*, that they were firft imported into 
Greece by Cadmus the Phoenician) who , ac- 
cording to the common fyftem of chronology, 
was contemporary with Jofliua; according to 
Sir Ifdac Newton's fyftem, contemporary with 
king David. As the Phoenicians are not known 
to have been the inventors of any art or fcience, 
though , by means of their extenfive commerce, 
they propagated the difcoveries made by other 
nations, the mo ft probable and natural account 
of the origin of alphabetical characters is, that 
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they took* rife in Egypt , the firft civilized 
kingdom of which we have any authentic 
accounts, and the great fource of arts and polity 
among the ancients. In that country, the favor- 
ite ftudy ofhieroglyphical characlers, had directed 
much attention to the art of writing. Their 
hieroglyphics are known to have been intermixed 
with abbreviated fymbols , and arbitrary marks; 
whence, at laft, they caught the idea of contriv- 
ing marks, not for things merely , but for founds. 
Accordingly, Plato (in Phaidro) exprefsly. attri*' 
butes the invention of letters to Theuth, the 
Egyptian, who is foppofed to have been the 
Hermes, or Mercury, of the Greeks. Cadmus 
liimfelf, though he palled from Phoenicia to 
Greece, yet is affirmed, by feveral of the an- 
cients, to have been originally of Thebes in 
Egypt Moft probably, Mofes carried with him 
the Egyptian letters into the land of Canaan ; 
and there being adopted by the Phoenicians, who 
inhabited part of that country, they were trans- 
mitted into Greece. 

The alphabet which Cadmus brought into 
Greece was imperfecl , and is faid to have 
contained only fixteen letters. The reft were 
afterwards added, according as figns for proper 
founds were found to be wanting. It is curious 
to obferve, that the letters which we ufe at this 
day, can be traced back to this very alphabet 
of Cadmus. The Roman alphabet, which obtains 
with us, and with moft of the European na- 
tions, is plainly formed on the Greek, with a 
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few variations. And all learned meti obferve, 
that, the Greek characters, efpecially according 
to the manner in which they are formed in the 
oldeft infcriptions , have a remarkable conformity 
with the Hebrew or Samaritan characters, which, 
it is agreed , ar*e the fame with the Phoenician t 
or the alphabet of Cadmus. Invert the Greek 
characters from left to right, according to the 
Phoenician and Hebrew manner of writing, and 
they are nearly the fame.^ Befides the confor- 
mity of figure, the names or denominations of 
the letters alpha, beta, gamma, &c. and the 
order in which the letters are arranged, in all 
the feveral alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Greek , and Roman, agree fo much, as amounts 
to a demonftration , that they were all derived 
originally from the fame fource. An invention 
fo ufelul and Ample, was greedily received by 
xnankjnd and propagated with fpeed and facility 
through^ many different nations. 
. The letters were , originally, written from 
the right hand towards the left; that is, in a 
contrary order to what we now praclife. This 
manner of writing obtained among the Affy- 
rians, Phoenicians, Arabians, and Hebrews ; 
and from fome very old infcriptions, appears 
to have obtained alfo among the Greeks, 
Afterwards, the Greeks adopted a new method, 
of writing their lines alternately from the right to 
the left, and from the left to the right, which 
was called Boujlrophedon ; or, writing after the 
manner in which oxen plow the ground. Of 
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this, feveral fpecimens Rill remain; particularly 
the inscription on the famous Sigaean monument ; 
and down to the days of Solon , the legiflaror of 
Athens, this continued to be the common method 
of writing. At length , the motion from the 
left hand to the right being found more natural 
and commodious, the practice of writing, in 
this diredion, prevailed throughout all the coun- 
tries of Europe. . 

» Writing was long a kind of engraving. Pillars, 
and tables of ftone , were firft employed for this 
purpofe , and afterwards, plates of the fofter 
metals , fuch as lead. In proportion as writing 
became more common, lighter and more portable 
ful) Ranees were employed. The leaves, and the 
bark of certain trees, were ufed in fome countries; 
and in others, tablets of wood covered with a 
thin coat of foft wax , on which the impreffion 
was made with a flylus of iron. In later times, 
the hides of animals, properly prepared and 
poliflied into parchment , were the mod common 
materfils. Our prefent method of writing on 
paper, is an invention of no greater antiquity 
than the fourteenth century. 

Thus I have given fome account of the Pro- 
grefs of thefe two great arts, fpeechand writing; 
by which men's thoughts are communicated , 
and the foundation laid for all knowledge and 
improvement. Let us conclude the fubjeft, with 
comparing, in a few words, fpoken language, 
and written language; or words uttered in our 
hearing 9 with words reprefented to the eyef 
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where we (hall find feveral advantages and dis- 
advantages to be balanced on both fides. 

The advantages of writing above fpeech are f 
that writing is b6th a more ex ten five , and a 
more permanent method of communication. 
More exrenfive; as it is not confined within the 
narrow circle of thofe who hear our words; but, 
by means of written characters , we can fend our 
thoughts abroad , and propagate them through 
the world ; we can lift our voice , fo as to fpeak 
to the mod diftant regions of the earth. More 
permanent alfo ; as it prolongs this voice to the 
moft diftant ages ; it gives us the means of re- 
. cording our fentiments to futurity, and of per- 
petuating the inftruclive memory of paft tranfac- 
tions. It likewife affords this advantage to fuch 
as read , above fuch as hear , that , having the 
written characters before their eyes, they can 
arreft the fenfe of the writer. They can paufe , 
and revolve, and compare, at their leifure, one 
pafTage with another ; whereas, the voice it 
fugitive and paffing ; you mult catch the words 
the moment they are uttered , or you lofe them 
for ever. 

But although thefe be fo great advantages of 
written language , that fpeech, without writing , 
would have been very inadequate for the inftruc- 
tion of mankind ; yet we muft not forget to ob- 
ferve , that fpoken language has a great fuperio* 
rity over written language, in point of energy or 
force. The voice of the living fpeaker , makes 
an impreflion on the mind , much- ftronger than 
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can be made by the perufal of any writing. The 
tones of voice » the looks and gefture, which ac- 
company difcourfe , and which no writing can 
convey, render difcourfe, when it is well managed, 
infinitely more clear, and more expreflive, than 
the moft accurate writing. For tones , looks t 
and geftures , are natural interpreters of the fenti- 
ments of the mind. They remove ambiguities; 
they enforce impreffions; they operate on us by 
means of fympathy , which is one of the moft 
powerful inllruments of perfuafion. Our fympathy 
is always awakened more, by hearing the fpeaker, 
than by reading his works in ourclofet. Hence, 
though writing may anfwer the purpofes of mere 
inftruclron , yet all the great and high efforts of 
eloquence m aft be made, by means of fpoken, 
not of written , language, 
i . ; : 
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r Structure of Language. * • 

FTER having given an account of the*, rife 
and progrefs of language , I proceed to treat of 
itsftruclure,or;of general grammar. The ftruc- 
Uureof language it eHtr^mely artificial; and there 
are few faiences, in which a. deeper -, or more rev 
fined logic , is employed ; than in grammar. It 
is apt to be flighted by fuperficial thinkers, as 
belonging to thofe rudiments of knowledge, which 
were inculcated upon us in our earlieft youth. 
But what was then inculcated before we could 
comprehend its principles , would abundantly 
repay our ftudy in maturer years ; and to the 
ignorance of it , muft be attributed many of thofe 
fundamental defects which appear in writing. 

Few authors have written with philofophical 
accuracy on the principles of general grammar ; 
and , what is more to be regretted , fewer ftill 
have thought of applying thofe principles to the 
Englifli language. While the French tongue has 
long been an objeel of attention to many able 
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and ingenious writers of that nation , who have 
confidered its conftruclion , and determined its 
propriety with great accuracy , the genius and 
grammar of the Englifli , to the reproach of the 
country , have not been ftudied with equal care, 
or ascertained with the fame precifion. Attempts 
have been made , indeed, of late , towards fup- 
plying this defect; and Tome able writers have 
entered on the fubjectj but much remains yet 
to be done. 

I do not propofe to give any fyftem , either of 
grammar in general, or of Englifli grammar in 
particular. A minute difcuflion of the niceties 
of language would carry us too much off from 
other objecls, which demand our attention in 
this courfe of lectures. But I propofe to give a 
general view of the chief principles relating to 
this fubject, in obfervations on the feveral parts 
of which fpeech or language is compofed; re- 
marking, as I go along, the peculiarities of our 
own tongue. After which, I fliali make fome 
more particular remarks on the genius of the 
Englifli language. 

The firit thing to be confidered , is, the di- 
vifion of the feveral parts of fpeech. The eflen- 
tial parts of fpeech are the fame in all languages. 
There muft always be fome words which denote 
the names of objecls , or mark the fubjecl of 
difcourfe; other words, which denote the qua- 
lities of thofe objects , and exprefs what we 
affirm concerning them ; and other words , which 
point out their connexions and relations. 
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Hence, fubftantives, pronouns, adjectives, verbs, 
prepofnions, and conj unions , muft neceffarily 
be found in all languages. The moft fimple and 
com prehen live divifion of the parts of fpeech 
is, into fubftantives, attributives, and connec- 
tives *. Subftantives, are all the words which 
exprefs the names of objects, or the fubjects 
ofdifcourie; attributives, are all the words which 
exprefs any attribute, property, or action of 
the former; connectives, are what exprefs the 
connexions, relations, and dependencies, which 
take place among them. The common gram- 
matical divifion of fpeech into eight parts; nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, participles, adverbs, prepoii- 
tions, interjections, and conjunctions, is not 
very logical, as might be eafily fliown, as it 
comprehends, under the general term of nouns, 
both fubftantives and adjectives , which are partg 

» Ouinailian informs in , that this was the moft ancient 
divifion. * Turn videbit quot & qua- flint partes orationia. 
« Quanquam de numero parum convenit. * Veteres enim t 
** quorum fuerant Ariftotcles atque Theodiaes, verba modo f 
" & nomina, & convin&iones tradiderunt. Videlicet, quod in 
u verbis vim fermonis, in nominibus materiam (quia alteram 
a eft quod loquimur, alterum de quo loquimur) , in convinc- 
u tionibus autem complexum eorum e(Te jndicarunt; quas con- • 
* junftiones a plerifque dici fcio ; fed base videtur ex m^u^ 
" magis propria translatio. Paulatim a philofophicis ac maxime 
■ a (toicis, audut eft numerus ; ac primum convindionibus 
M articuli adjedi; poft prxpofitiones ; nominibus, appellatio, 
" dcinde pronomen; deinde miftum vtrbo participiumj ipu> 
a verbis, adverbia, Lib. L cap. iv. 
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of fpeech generically and eflentially diftirccl; 
while it makes a feparate part of fpeech of par- 
ticiples, which are no other than verbal adjeclives. 
However, as thefe are the terms. to which our 
ears have been mod familiarized, and, as an 
exacl logical divifion is of no great confequence 
to our prefent purpofe., it will be better to make 
ufe of thefe known terms than of any other. 

We are naturally led to begin with the con- 
fideration of fubftantive nouns, which are the 
foundation of all grammar, and may be con- 
fidered as the raoft ancient part of fpeech. For , 
afluredly , as foon as men had got beyond Timple 
interjections , or exclamations of paffion, and 
began to communicate themfelves by difcourfe, 
they would be under a neceflity of affigning 
names to the objecls they faw around them; 
which, in grammatical language, is called, the 
invention of fubftantive nouns *. And here, 

• I do not mean to afTert, that, among all nations, the 
firft Invented words were fimple and regular fubftantive nouns. 
Nothing is more difficult and uncertain, than to afcertain the 
precife fteps by which men proceeded in the formation of lan- 
guage. Names for objeOs muft , doubtlefs, have arifen in the 
moft early ftages of fpeech. But, it is probable, as the learned 
author of the treatife, On the Origin and Pragrtft of Language, 
has shown (vol. i. p. 371. 39S»)» lnat * among fevcral favage 
tribes, fome of the firft articulate founds that were formed, 
denoted a whole fentence rather than the name of a particular 
objeft j conveying fome information t or cxpreffing fome defires 
jot fears, fuited to the circumftanccs in which that tribe was 
placed , or relating to the bufineft they had frequent occafion 
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at our firft fetting out, fomewhat curious occurs. 
The individual objects which furround us, are 
infinite in number. A favage, wherever he 
looked , beheld forefts and trees. To give fepa- 
rate names to every one of thefe trees, would 
have been an endlefs and impracticable undertak- 
ing. His firft object was, to give a name to 
that particular tree, whofe fruit relieved his 
hunger, or whofe fhade protecled him from the 
fun. But obferving, that though other trees were 
diftinguifhed from this by peculiar qualities of 
fize or appearance, yet, that they alfo agreed 
and refembled one another, in certam common 

qualities, 
• 

to carry on; as, the lion is coming, the river is fwelling, &e. 
Many of their firft words, it is likewife probable, were not 
fimple fubftantive nouns, but fubftantives, accompanied with 
fome of thofe attributes, in conjunction with which they were 
mod frequently accuftomed to behold them; as, the great bear, 
the little hut, the wound made by the hatchet, &c. Of all 
which, the author produces infbnces from feveral of the 
American languages; and it is, undoubtedly, fui table to the 
natural courfe of the operations of the human mind, thus to 
begin with particulars the moft obvious to fenfe , and to proceed, 
from thefe , to more general cxpreffioos. He likewife obferves, 
that the words of thofe primitive tongues are far from being, 
as we might fuppofe them, rude and short, and crowded with 
confonants ; but , on the contrary , are , for the moft part , long 
words , and full of vowels. This is the confequence of their 
being formed upon the natural founds wtych the voice utters 
with moft eafe, a little varied and diftinguished by articulations 
and he stows this to hold, in fa&, among moft of the barbarous, 
languages which are known. ■ , 
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qaalities, fuch as fpringing from a root, and 
bearing branches and leaves , he formed , in his 
mind , fome general idea of thofe common quali- 
ties, and ranging all that pofleffed them under 
one clafs of objects, he called that whole clafs, 
a tree, Longerexperience taught him to fubdivide 
this genus into the feveral fpecies of oak, pine, 
afh, and the reft, according as his observation 
extended to the feveral qualities in which thefe 
trees agreed or differed. 

But, ftill, he made ufe only of general terms 
in fpeech. For the oak , the pine , and the afh , 
were names of whole claffes of objecls 5 each of 
which included an immenfe number of undiftin- 
guifhed individuals. Here then , it appears , that 
though the formation of abftracl, or general 
conceptions , is fuppofed to be a difficult operation 
of the mind; fuch conceptions muft have entered 
into the very firft formation of language. For , 
if we except only the proper names of perfons, 
fuch as Caefar, John, Peter, all the other fub- 
ftantive nouns which we employ in difcourfe, 
are the names, cot of individual objecls, but of 
very extenfive genera, or fpecies of objecls; as, 
man, lion, houfe, river, &c. We are not, 
however , to imagine , that this invention of 
general, or abflracl terms, requires any great 
exertion of metaphyseal capacity: For, by 
whatever fteps the mind proceeds in it, it is 
certain, that, when men have once obferved 
refemblances among objects , they are naturally 
inclined to call all thofe which refemble one 
L. on R. 1. i \ 
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another, by one common name; and ofcourfe, 
to clafs them under one fpecies. We may daily 
obferve this praclifed by children, in their firit 
attempts towards acquiring language. 

But now, after language had proceeded as 
far as I have defcribed, the notification which 
it made of objecls was ftill very imperfecl: For, 
when one mentioned to another, in difcourfe, 
any fubftantive noun ; fuch as, man, lion, or 
tree, how was it to be known which man , which 
lion, or which tree he meant, among the many com- 
prehended under one name? Here occurs a very 
curious, and a very ufeful contrivance for fpeci- 
tying the individual objecl intended , by means 
of that part of fpeech called , the article. 

The force of the article confifts, in pointing, 
or fingling out from the common mafs , the 
individual of which we mean to fpeak. In Englifli, 
we have two articles , a and the ; a is more general 
and unlimited; the more "definite and fpecial. 
A is much the fame with one , and marks only 
any one individual of a fpecies; that individual 
being either unknown , or left undetermined ; as, 
a lion , a king. The , which poflefles more pro- 
perly the force of the article, afcertains fome 
known 6r determined individual of the fpecies; 
as, the lion, the king. 

Articles are words of great ufe in fpeech. 
In fome languages , however , they are not 
found. The Greeks have but one article, » » r «, 
which anfwers to our definite, or proper article, 
the. They have no word which anfwers to our 
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article a ; but they fupply its place by the 
abfence of their article: Thus, n« .-.>.»;: hgniftes 
a king; » n <;.-.•. > the king. The Latins have 
no article. In the room of it, they employ 
pronouns, as, hie, ille, ifte, for pointing out 
the objecls which they want to diftinguifli. 
" Nofter iermo," fays QuincTilian , " articulos 
** non defiderat, ideoque in alias partes orationis 
M fparguntur." This, however, appears to me a 
defect in the Latin tongue; as articles contribute 
much to the clearnefs and precifion of language. 

In order to illuftrate this, rerrfark, what dif- 
ference there is in the meaning of the following 
expremons in Englifli , depending wholly on the 
different employment of the articles: 44 The fon 
" of a king. — The fon of the king — A fon of 
" the king's." Each of thefe three phrafes has 
an entirely different meaning, which I need not 
explain, becaufe any one who underftands the 
language, conceives it clearly at firft hearing, 
through the different application of the articles, 
a and the. Whereas, in Latin,. u filius regis," 
is wholly undetermined ; and to explain , in 
which of thefe three fenfes it is to be underftood, 
for it may bear any of them , a circumlocution 
of feveral words muft be ufed. In the fame 
manner, "are you a king?" " Are you the 
" king?" are queftions of quite feparate import; 
which, however, are confounded together in 
the Latin phrafe, 44 es-ne tu rex?" 44 Thou art 
44 a man , " is a very general and harmlefs pofi- 
tion; but, " thou art th§ man," is an afTertion, 
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capable , we know , of ftriking terror and remorfe 
into the heart. Thefe obfervations illuftrate the 
force and importance of articles: And, at the 
fame time, I gladly lay hold of any opportunity 
of fliowing the advantages of our own language. 

Befides this quality of being particularized by 
the article , three affeclions belong to fubftantive 
nouns, number, gender, and cafe, which require 
our consideration. 

Number diftingui flies them as one, or many, 
of the fame kind, called the Singular and plural; 
a diitinclion found in all languages, and which 
muft , indeed , have been coeval with the very 
infancy of language; as there were few things 
which men had more frequent occafion to ex- 
prefs , than the difference between one and many. 
For the greater facility of exprefling it , it has , in 
all languages, been marked by fome variation 
made upon the fubftantive noun; as we fee in 
Englifh, our plural is commonly formed by the 
addition of the letter, S. In the Hebrew, Greek, 
and fome other ancient languages , we find , not 
only a plural, but a dual number ; the rife of which 
may very naturally be accounted for, from fe- 
parate terms of numbering not being yet invented, 
and one, two, and many, being all, or, at 
leaft, the chief numeral diftinclions which men f 
at firft ; had any occafion to take notice of. 

Gender, is an affedlion of fubftantive nouns, 
which will lead us into more difcuflion than 
number. Gender, being founded on the diftinc- ' 
tion of the two fexes , at is plain , that , in a 
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proper fenfe , it can only find place in the names 
of living creatures, which admit the diftinclion 
of male and female; and, therefore, can be 
ranged under the mafculine or feminine genders. 
All other fubflantive nouns ought to belong, 
to what grammarians call, the neuter gender, 
which is meant to imply the negation of either 
lex. But, with refpecl to this diftribution, fome- 
what lingular hath obtained in the ftroclure of 
language. For, in correfpondence to thatdiflinc-* 
tion of male and female fex , which runs through 
all the clafles of animals, men have, in moft 
languages, ranked a great number of inanimate 
objecls alfo , under the like diftinclions of mafcu- 
line and feminine. Thus we find it , both in the 
Greek and Latin tongues. Gladius , a fword , for 
inllance, is mafculine ; fagittn^ an arrow, is. fe- 
minine; and this afiignation of fex to inanimate 
objects, this diftinclion of them into mafculine, 
and feminine, appears often to be entirely capri- 
cious; derived from no other principle than the 
cafual flruclure of the language, which refers to 
a certain gender, words of a certain termination. 
In the Greek and Latin, however, all inanimate 
objecls are not diftributed into mafculine and 
feminine, but many of them are alfo claffed, 
where all of them ought to have been, under 
the neuter gender; as, templum, a church j fediU, 
a feat. ■ • , 

But the genius of the French and Italian 
tongues differs , in this refpecl , from the Greek 
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and Latin. In the French and Italian, from 
whatever caufe it has happened, fo it is, that 
the neuter gender is wholly unknown , and that 
all their names of inanimate objecls are put upon 
the fame footing with living creatures ; and 
diflributed, without exception, into mafculine 
and feminine. The French have two articles, 
the mafculine /e, and the feminine la; and one 
or other of thefe is prefixed to all fubftantive 
nouns in the language, to denote their gender. 
The Italians make the fame univerfal ufe of their 
articles i7 and /o, for the mafculine; and /</, 
for the feminine. 

In the Englifli language, it is remarkable that 
there obtains a peculiarity quite oppofije. In 
the French and Italian , there is no neuter gender. 
In the Englifh , when we ufe common difcourfe, 
all fubftantive nouns , that are not names of 
living creatures, are neuter, without exception. 
//<?, foe, and £/', are the marks of the three 
genders; and we always ufe i7, in fpeaking of 
any obje£l where there is no fex , or where the 
fex is not known. The Englifh is, perhaps, the 
only language in the known world (except the 
Chinefe, which is faid to agree with it in this 
particular), where the diftinclton of gender is 
properly and philofophically applied in the ufe 
of words, and confined, as it ought to be, to 
mark the real diftincliors of male and female. 

Hence arifes a very great and fignal advantage 
of the Englifh tongue, which it is of confequence 
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to remark * Though in common difcourfe, as 
I have already obferved , we employ only the 
proper and literal diftinclion of fexes; yet the 
genius of the language permits us, whenever it 
will add beauty to our difcourfe , to make the 
names of inanimate objecls mafculine or feminine 
in a metaphorical fenfe; and when we do fo, we 
are under flood, to quit the literal ftyle, and to 
ufe one of the figures of difcourfe. 

For inftauce ; if I am fpeaking of virtue , in 
the courfe of ordinary converfation , or of Uriel 
reafoning, I refer the word to no fex or gender; 
1 fay, 44 virtue is its own reward," or, "it is 
" the law of our nature." But if I chufe to rife 
into a higher tone; if I feek to embellifli and 
animate my difcourfe, I give a fex to virtue, I 
fay, " flie defcends from heaven;" 11 flie alone 
u confers true honor upon man," " her gifts are 
u the only durable rewards." By this means we 
have it in our power to vary our ftyle at pleafure. 
By making a very flight alteration, we can per- 
fonify any objeel that we chufe to introduce with 
dignity; and by this change of manner, we give 
warning, that we are palling from the Uriel and 
logical, to the ornamented and rhetorical ftyle. 

This is an advantage which , not only every 
poet , but every good writer and fpeaker in profe , 
is, on many occafions, glad to lay hold of, and 

* The following obfervations on the metaphorical ufe of 
gender-, in the English language, ire taken from Mr. Harris's 
Hcrme* 
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improve : and it is an advantage peculiar to our 
tongue ; no other language poffefTes it. For , in 
other languages, every word has one fixed gender, 
mafculine , feminine, or neuter, which, can, 
upon no occafion, be changed ; *ffn» for inftance , 
in Greek, virtus in Latin, and fa vertu in French, 
are uniformly feminine. She, muft always be 
the prohoun anfwering to the word , whether 
you be writing in poetry or profe , whether you 
be ufing the ftyle of reafoning, or that of decla- 
mation : whereas , in Englirti , we can either ex- 
prefs ourfelves with the philofophical accuracy of 
giving no gender to things inanimate ; or by 
giving them gender , and transforming them into 
perfons, we adapt them to the ftyle of poetry, 
and, when it is proper, we enliven profe. 

It deferves to be further remarked on this 
fubjecl, that, when we employ thatliberty which 
our language allows, of afcribing fex to any 
inanimate objecl, we have not, however, the 
liberty of making it of what gender we pleafe, 
mafculine or feminine ; but are, in general , fub- 
jtecled to fome rule of gender which the currency 
of language has fixed to that objecl. The foun- 
dation of that rule is imagined, by Mr. Harris, 
in his '* Philofophical Inquiry into the Principles 
of Grammar," to be laid in a certain diftant re- 
semblance, or analogy, to the natural diflinrlion 
of the two fexes. 

Thns , according to him, we commonly give 
the mafculine gender to thofe fubftantive nouns 
u fed figuratively , which are confpicuous for the 
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attributes of imparting, or communicating; winch 
are by nature ftrong and efficacious , either to good 
or evil ; or which have a claim to fome eminence , 
whether laudable or not. Thole again , lie ima- 
gines, to be generally made feminine , which are 
confpicuous for the attributes of containing , and 
of bringing forth ; which have more of the paf- 
five in their nature , than the aclive ; which arc 
peculiarly beautiful , or amiable ; or which have 
rcfpedl to fuch excefles as are rather feminine than 
mafculine. Upon thefe principles he takes notice, 
that the fun is always put in the mafculine gender 
with us; the moon in the feminine, as being the 
receptacle of the fun's light. The earth is, tin:- ' 
verfally , feminine. A fliip , a country, a city , 
are likewife made feminine, as receivers, or con- 
tainers. God, in all languages, is mafculine. Time, 
\vc nuke mafculine , on account of. its mighty 
efficacy; virtue, feminine, from its beauty , and 
its being the objeel of love. Fortune is always 
feminine. Mr. Harris imagines, that the reafons 
which determine the gender of fuch capital 
words as thefe , hold in molt other languages , 
as well as the Englilli. This, however, appears 
doubtful. A variety of circumflances , which 
feem cafual to us , becaufe we cannot reduce* 
them to principles, mull, unqueftionably , have 
influenced the original formation of languages ; 
and in no article whatever does language appear 
to have been more capricious, and to have pro- 
ceeded lefs according to fixed rule, than in the im- 
poiition of gendertipon things inanimate; cfpecially 
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among fuch nations as have applied the diftinc- 
tion of mafculine and feminine to all fubftantive 
nouns. 

Having difcnfTed gender, I proceed, next, to 
another remarkable peculiarity of fubftantive 
nouns, which , in the ftyle of grammar, is called, 
their declenfton by cafes. Let us, hrft, confider 
what cafes fignify. In order to underftand this , 
it is necefTary toobferve, that, after men had given 
names to external objects, had particularized them 
by means of the article, and diftinguiflied them by 
number and gender, ftill their language remained 
extremely imperfect , till they had deviled fome 
method of expreffing the relations which thofe ob- 
jects bore, one towards another. They would find 
it of little ule to have a name for man, lion, tree, 
river, without being able , at the fame time, to 
fignify how thefe ftood with refpect to each other j 
whether, as approaching to, receding from , joined 
with, and the like. Indeed, the relations which ob- 
jects bear to one another, are immenfely numerous ; 
and therefore, to devife names for them all, muft 
have been among the laft and mod difficult refine- 
ments of language. But, in its moft early periods, it 
was abfolutely neceffary to exprefs, in fome way 
or other , fuch relations as were moft important, 
and as occurred moft frequently in common fpeech. 
Hence the genitive, dative, and ablative cafes of 
nouns, which exprefs the noun itfelf, together with 
thofe relations , of 9 to, from, with, and by ; therela- 
. tions which, of all others, we have the moft frequent 
occafion to mention. The proper idea then of cafes 
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in declenfion, is no orher than an expreflion of the 
flate, or relation, which one object bears to 
another, denoted by fome variation made upon 
the name of that object , mod commonly in the 
final letters , and by fome languages, in the initial. 

All languages however, do not agree in thi3 
mode of expreflion. The Greek, Latin, and 
feveral other languages, ufe declenfion. The 
Englifli, French, and Italian, do not; or, at 
moft, ufe it very imperfectly. In place of the 
variations of cafes, thefe modern tongues exprefs 
the relations of objects, by means of the words 
called prepofitions, which are the names of thofe 
relations , prefixed to the name of the object. 
Englifli nouns have no cafe whatever., except a 
Ibrt of genitive, commonly formed by the addi- 
tion of the letter S to the noun ; as when we fay 
11 Dryden's poems," meaning the poems of Dryden. 
Our prefonai pronouns have alfo a cafe, which 
anfwers to the accufative of the Latin, /, me, — 
//e, /dm ,-r-who , wham. There is nothing, then, 
or at leaft very little, in the Grammar of our 
language, which correfponds to declenfion in the 
angient languages. , 

Two qneftions, refpefhng this fubjeci , may 
be put. Firft, Which of thefe methods of ex- 
prefling relations, whether that by declenfion, 
or that by prepofitions , was the moft ancient 
ufage in language ? And next, Which of them has 
the bed effect? Both methods, it is plain , are 
the fame as to the fenfe, and differ only in form. 
For the fignificancy of the Roman, language 
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would not have been altered, though the nouns, 
like ours, had been without cafes, provided they 
had employed prepohtions ; and though , to ex- 
prefs a difciple of Plato, they had faid, difcipulus 
de Plato," like the modern Italians, in place of 
" difcipulus Piatonis. 

Now, with refpeft to the antiquity of cafes, 
although they may , on firft view , feem to 
conflitute a more artificial method than the 
other, of denoting relations, yet there are 
ftrong reafons for thinking that this was the 
earliefl method praclifed by men. We find , 
in i\f\ , that declenfions and cafes are ufed in 
mod of what are called mother tongues or original 
languages, as well as in the Greek and Latin. And 
a very natural and fatisfying account can be given 
why this ufage fliould have early obtained. Rela- 
tions are the mod abftraft and metaphyseal ideas 
of any which men have occafion to form t when 
they are confidered by themfelves , and feparated 
from the related object. It would puzzle any 
man , as has been well obferved by an author on 
this fubject , to give a diftincl account of what is 
meant by fuch a word as o/, or from ; wheq, it 
ftands by itfelf , and to explain all that may be 
included under it. The firft rude inventors of 
language , therefore , would be long in arriving 
at fuch general terms. In place of coniidering 
any relation in the abftracl , and devifmg a name 
for it, they would much more eafily conceive 
it in conjunction with a particular objecl 5' and 
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they would exprcfs their conceptions of it, by 
varying the name of that objecl through all the 
different cafes ; hominis , of a man j hurriini , to a 
man ; homine with a man , &c. 

But, though this method of declenfion was, 
probably, the only method which men employ- 
ed, at firA, for denoting relations, yet, in progrefs 
of time , many other relations being obferved , 
befides thofe which are fignified by the cafes of 
nouns, and men alfo becoming more capable of 
general and metaphyfical ideas , feparate names 
were gradually invented for all the relations which 
occurred , forming that part of fpeech which we 
now call prepofitions. Prepohtions being once 
introduced , they were found to be capable of 
fupplying the place of cafes, by being prefixed to 
the nominative of the noun. Hence, it came to 
pafs, that,»as nations were intermixed by migra- 
tions and conquefls, and were obliged to learn, 
and adopt the languages'of one another, prepofi- 
tions fupplanted the ufe of cafes and declenhons. 
When the Italian tongue, for inllance, fprung 
out of the Roman, it was found more eafy and 
fimple, by the Gothic nations, to accommodate 
a few prepofitions to the nominative of every 
noun , and to fay, di Roma, al Roma, di Carthago, 
al Carthago , than to remember all the variety of 
terminations, Rome, Romam, Carthaginis , Car- 
thaglncm , which the ufe of declenfions required 
in the ancient nouns. By this progrefs we can give 
a natural account how nouns , in our modern 
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tongues , come to be fo void of declenfion : A 
progrefs which is fully illuflrated in Dr. Adam 
Smith's ingenious Differtation on the Formation 
of Languages. 

With regard to the other queftion on this 
fubjci'l , which of thefe two methods is of the 
greateft utility and beauty? we (hall find advan- 
tages and difadvantages to be balanced on both 
fides. There is no doubt that, by abolifliing 
cafes, we have rendered the ftrufture of modern 
languages more fimple. We have difembarrafTed 
it of all the intricacy which arofe from the 
different forms of declenfion , of which the 
Romans had no fewer than five; and from all 
the irregularities in thefe feveral declenfions. We 
have thereby rendered our languages more eafy 
to be acquired, and lefs fubjecl to the perplexity 
of rules. But , though the fimplicfty and eafe 
of language be great and eftimable advantages, 
yet , there are alfo fuch difadvantages attending 
the modern method , as leave the balance , on 
the whole , doubtful , or rather incline it to the 
fide of antiquity. 

For in the firft place , by our conftant ufe 
of prepofitions for expreifing the relations o£ 
tilings , we have filled language with a mul- 
titude of thofe little words, which are eternally 
occurring in every fentence, and may be thought 
thereby to have encumbered fpeech , by an 
addition of terms ; and by rendering it more 
prolix , to have enervated its force. In the 
fecond place , we have certainly rendered the 
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found of language lefs agreeable to the ear, by 
depriving it of that variety an^J fweetnifs , which 
arofe from the length of words , and the change 
of terminations , occafioned by the cafes in the 
Greek and Latin. But, in the third place, the 
moft material difadvantage is , that , by this 
abolition of cafes, and by a fimilar alteration, of 
which I am to fpeak in the next leclnre , in 
the conjugation of verbs , we have deprived 
ourfelves of that liberty of tranfpofition in the 
arrangement of words , which the ancient lan- 
guages enjoyed. 

In the ancient tongues, as I formerly obferved, 
the different terminations , produced by declen- 
Hon and conjugation, pointed out the reference 
of the feveral words of a fentence to one another, 
without the aid of juxtapofition , fuffered them to 
be placed, without ambiguity, in whatever order 
was moll fuited to give emphafis to the meaning, 
or harmony to the found. But now, having none 
of thofe marks of relation incorporated with the 
words themfelves, we have no other way left us, 
of flio>wing what words in a fentence are moft 
clofely connected in meaning, than that of placing 
them clofe by one another in the period. The 
meaning of the-fentence is brought out in feparate 
members and portions ; it is broken down and 
divided. Whereas the flruclure of the Greek and 
Roman fentences , by the government of their 
nouns and verbs, prefented the meaning fo inter* 
woven and compounded in all its parts , as to make 
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us perceive it in one united view. The clofing 
words of the period afcertained the relation of 
each member to another, and all that ought to 
be connected in our idea, appeared connected in 
the expreflion. Hence , more brevity , more viva* 
city, more force. That luggage of particles (as 
an ingenious author happily exprefles it), which 
we are obliged always to carry along with us, 
both elo^s llyle. and enfeebles fentiment *. 

Pronouns are the clafs of words mod nearly 
related to fubflantive nouns; being, as the name 

imports , 

• w The various terminations of the fame word , whether 
" verb or noun , arc always conceived to be more intimately 
w connected with the term which they fcrvc to lengthen, than 
" the additional , detached , and in themfelves infignificant 
** particles, which we are obliged to employ as connectives to 
" our fignificant words. Our method gives almoft the fame 
" expofure to the one as to the other, making the fignificant 
" parts , and the infignificant equally confpicuous ; theirs , 
" much oftencr finks, as it were, the former into the latter, 
" at once pre fcrving their ufc, and hiding their wcaknefs. Our 
u modern languages may, in this refpeft, be compared to the 
" art of the carpenter in its rudeft iiatc ; when the union of 
a the materials, employed by the ariifan, could be effefted 
a only by the help of thofc external and coarfe implements , 
" pins , nails, and cramps. The ancient languages refemblc the 
" fame art in its mo ft; improved ftate, afcer the invention of 
" dovetail joints, grooves, and mortifes; when thus all the 
* principal junctions are efTe&ed, by forming properly % the- 
" extremities, or terminations, of the pieces to be joined. For, 
" by m»ans of thefc, the union of the pans is rendered clofcr, 
44 while that by which that union is produced, is fcarcely per- 
« ceivablc. " The Philofophy of Rhetoric. By Dr. Campbell , 
vol. ii. p. 4*2« 
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imports, representatives, or fubftitutes, of nouns. 
/, thou , he , Jhe , and it , are no other than an 
abridged way of naming the perfons, or objecls, 
with which we have immediate intercourse, or 
to which we are obliged frequently to refer in dif- 
courfe. Accordingly, they are fubjecl to the fame 
modifications with fubftantive nouns , of number, 
gender, and cafe. Only, with refpeft to gender, 
we may obferve, that the pronouns of the firft 
and fecond perfon , as they are called ; / and 
thou , do not appear to have had the diftinclions 
of gender given them in any language ; for this 
plain reafon , that , as they always refer to per- 
fons who are prefent to each other, when they 
fpeak , their fex muft appear , and therefore 
needs not be marked by a mafculine or feminine 
pronoun. But, as the third perfon may be abfent, 
or unknown , the diftinclion of gender there be- 
comes neceffary; and accordingly, in Englifli, 
it hath ail the three genders belonging to it; 
he , Jlie , it. As to cafes ; even thofe languages 
which have dropped them in fubftantive nouns, 
fbmetimes retain more of them in pronouns , for 
the fake of the greater readinefs in exprefling 
relations; as pronouns are words of fuch frequent 
occurrence in difcourfe. In Englifli , moft of 
our grammarians hold the perfonal pronouns to 
have two cafes , befides the nominative ; a geni- 
tive , and an accufative , — /, mine , me ;-~thou , 
thine , thee ; — he , his , him ; who , whofe , whom . 

In the firft llage of fpeech , it is probable that 
the places of thofe pronouns were fupplied , by 
L. on E % u ia 
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pointing 10 the objecl when prefent , and naming 
it when abfent. fror one can hardly think that 
pronouns were of early invention; as they are 
words of fuch a particular and artificial nature. 

thou , he , it , it is to be obferved , are not 
names peculiar to any fingle objecl, but fo very 
general , that they may be applied to all perfons, 
or objects whatever , in J certain circum (lances. 
//, is the mod general term that can poflibly be 
conceived , as it may ftand for any one thing in 
the univerfe , of which we fpeak. At the fame 
time, thefe pronouns have this quality, that, in 
the circumftances in whicli they are applied , they 
never denote more than one precife individual; 
which they afcertain, and fpecify, much in the 
fame manner as is done by the article. So that 
pronouns are, at once, themoft general, and moil 
particular words in language. They are commonly 
the mod irregular and troublefome words to the 
learner , in the grammar of all tongues; as being 
the words moft in common ufe, and fubjedled 
thereby to thQgreateft varieties. 

AdjecYtves, or terms of quality, fuch as, great, 
little , black, white, yours, ours, are the plaineft 
and fimpleft of all that clafs of words which are 
termed attributive. They are found in all lan- 
guages, and, in all languages, mull have been very 
early invented; as objects could not be diftin- 
guilhed from each other, nor any intercourfe be 
carried on concerning them , till once name* 
were given to their different qualities. 
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I have nothing to obferve in relation to them, 
except that lingularity which attends them in the 
Greek, and Latin, of having the fame form given 
them with fubftantive nouns; being declined, 
like them , by cafes, and fubjecled to the like 
diftinclions of number and gender. Whence it 
has happened, that grammarians have made tliem 
to belong to the fame part of fpeech , and 
divided the noun into fubftantive and adjeclive ; 
an arrangement, founded more on attention to 
the external form of words, than to their nature 
and force. For adjeflives, or terms of quality 4 
have not , by their nature, the leaft refemblance 
to fubftantive nouns, as they never exprefs any 
thing which can poflibly fubftft by itfelf ; which 
is the very elfence of the fubftantive noun. They 
are , indeed , more a-kin to verbs, which , like 
them , exprefs the attribute of fome fubftance. * 

It may, at firft view, appear fornewhat odd 
and fantaftic, that adjeclives , ftiould , in thefe* 
ancient languages, have affumcd fo much the 
form of fubftantives; fince neither number, ticst 
gender , nor cafes , nor relations , have any thing 
to do, in a proper fenfe , with mere qualities s 
fuch as, good or great , fojt or hard. And yet 
bonus , and magnus, and tcner, have their fingular 
and plural , their mafculine and feminine , their 
genitives and datives , like any of the names of 
fnbftances, or perfons. But this can be accounted 
for , from the genius of thofe tongues. They 
avoided, as much as poflible, confidering quali- 
ties feparately, or in the abftracl. They made 
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them a part, or appendage, of the fubftance 
which they ferved to diftinguilh* they made the 
adjective depend on its fubftantive, and refemble 
it in termination, in number, and gender , in 
order that the two might coalefce the more in- 
timately , and be joined in the form of expreflion, 
as they were in the nature of things. The liberty 
of tranfpofition , too, which thofe languages in- 
dulged , required fuch a method as this to be 
followed. For , allowing the related words of a 
fentence to be placed at a diftance from each 
other, it required the relation of adjeclives to 
their proper fubftantives to be pointed out , by 
fuch fimilar circumftances of form and termina- 
nation , as, according to the grammatical ftyle, 
fliould fliow their concordance. When I fay , in 
Englifh , the " beautiful wife of a brave man 
the juxtapofition of the words prevents all am- 
biguity. But when I fay , in Latin , " formofa 
" fortis viri uxor ; " it is only the agreement , in 
gender, number, and cafe, of the adjeclive 
" formofa? which is the firft word of the fentence, 
with the fubftantive " uxor," which is the laft 
word , that declares the meaning. 
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, . Strutture of Language. 
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> 

Englijh Tongue. 

Op the whole clafs of word* that are called 
attributive , indeed , of all the parts of fpeech , 
the molt complex, by far, is the verb. It is 
' chiefly in this part of fpeech , that the fubtile 
and profound metaphyfic of language appears; 
and , therefore , in examining the nature and dif- 
ferent variations of the verb, there might be room 
for ample difcuflion. But as I am fenfible that 
fnch grammatical difcuffions, when they are pur- 
fued far, become intricate and obfcure, I fliall 
avoid dwelling any longer on this fubjecl , than 
feems abfolutely neceflary. 

The verb is fo far of the fame nature with 
the adjeclive, that it expre(Tes , like it, an at- 
tribute , or propriety , of fome perfon or thing. 
But it does more than this. For , in all verbs, 
in every language , there are no lefs than three 
things implied at once; the attribute of fome 
fubftantive, an affirmation concerning that attri-. 
t>ute f and time. Thus, when I fay, " the fua 

■\ _ ■ . . 
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" fhineth." Shining, is the attribute afcribed to 
the fun; the prefent time is marked; and an affir- 
mation is included , that this property of fhining 
belongs, at that time, to the fun. The participle, 
*' fhining," is merely anadjetlive, which denotes 
nn attribute, or property, and alfo expreffes rime ; 
but carries no affirmation. The infinitive mood, 
" to fliine," may be called the name of the verb; 
it carries neither time nor affirmation; but fimply 
expreffes that attribute, aclion, or flate of things, 
which is to be the fubjeclof the other moods and 
tenfes. Hence the infinitive is often a-kin to a fub- 
ttantive noun ; and both in Bnglifli and Latin , is 
fometimes conftrucled as fuch. As , " fcire tnum 
" nihil eft." " Dulce k decorum eft pro patria 
<c mori." And in Englifli , in the fame manner. 
" To write weir is difficult; to fpeak eloquently 
" is full more difficult." But as, through all the 
other tenfes and moods , the affirmation runs, and 
jseffentialtothem; " the fun fhineth, wasfliining, 
** ftione, will fhine, would have fhone,'* &c. 
the affirmation feems to be that which chiefly 
diftinguifhes the verb from the other parts of 
fpeech, and gives it its mod confpicuous power. 
Hence there can be no fentence or complete 
proportion, -without a verb either expreffed or 
implied. For, whenever we fpeak, we always 
mean to affert, that fomething is, or is not; and 
the word which carries this affertion , or affirma- 
tion, is a verb. From this fort of eminence 
belonging to it, this part of fpeech Jiath received 
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its name ; verb , from the Latin , ve'rbum , or the 
fvo/W, by way of diftinc*lion. 

Verbs, therefore, from their importance and 
neceffity in fpeech , mud have been coeval with 
men's firft attempt towards the formation of lan- 
guage : Though , indeed , it mud have been the 
work of long time, to rear them up to that accu- 
rate and complex druclnre, which they now 
poflefs. It feems very probable, as Dr. Smithf 
hath fuggelled, that the radical verb, or the 
firft form of it, in mod languages, would be, 
what we now call, the imperfonal verb. M If 
" rains; it thunders; it is light; it is agreeable;" 
and the like ; as this is the very fimpled form of 
the verb , and merely affirms the exigence of an 
event, or of a date of things. By degrees, after 
pronouns were invented , fuch verbs became 
perfonal , and were branched out into all the 
variety of tenfes and moods. 

The tenfes of the verb are contrived to imply 
the feverai diitinflioni of time. Of thefe , I muft 
take fome notice, in order to fhow the admirable 
accuracy with which language is cbndrucledl. 
We think, commonly, of no more than the 
three great divifions of time, into the pad, the 
prefent, and the future: and we might imagine, 
that if verbs nad been fo contrived , as fimplyt 
to exprefs thefe, no more was needful. But 
language proceeds with much greater fubtilty* 
It fplits time into its feverai moments. It con fi- 
de rs time as never danding dill, but always 
flowing j things pad, as more or lefs 1 perfectly 
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completed; and things future, as more or lefs 
remote, by different gradations. Hence the great 
variety of tenfes in mod tongues. 

The prefent may, indeed, be always con- 
fidered as one indivilible point, fufceptible of 
no variety. " I write, or, I am writing ; fcribo" 
But it is not fo with the paft. There is no 
language fo poor , but it hath two or three tenfes 
to exprefs the varieties of it. Ours hath no fewer 
than four. 1. A paft aclion may be confidered 
as left unfiniftied ; which makes the imperfect 
tenfe, " I was writing; fcribebam." 2. As juft 
now finiflied. This makes the proper perfecl 
tenfe , which , in Englifh , is always exprefled 
by the help of the auxiliary verb, u I have 
€ f written. w 3. It may be confidered as finiflied 
fome time ago; the particular time left indefinite. 
* I wrote; fcripfi which may either fignify , 
<c I wrote yefterday , or I wrote a twelvemonth 
" ago. M This is what grammarians call ah 
aorift, or indefinite paft. 4. It may be confider- 
ed as finiflied before fotrfething elfe* which is 
alfo paft. This is the plufqiiamperfecl. " I had 
" written; fcripferam. I had written before I 
11 received his letter." 

Here we obferve, with fome pleafure, that 
we have an advantage over the Latins, who 
have only three varieties upon the paft time. 
They have no proper perfecl tenfe , or one 
which diftinguiflies an aclion juft now finiflied, 
from an aclion that was finiflied fome time ago. 
In both thefe cafes, they muftfay, " fcripfi." 
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Though there be a manifeft difference in the tenfes, 
which our language expreffes, by this variation, 
"I have written," meaning, I have juft now 
fmifhed writing ; and , u I wrote , " meaning at 
Ibme former time, fmce which , other things have 
intervened. This difference the Romans have no 
tenfe to exprefs; and, therefore, can only do it 
by a circumlocution. 

The chief varieties in the future time are 
two; a Ample or indefinite future: " I (hall 
" write; fcribam:" And a future, relating to 
lomething elfe, which is alfo future. " I fliall 
" have written ; fcripfero. " I fliall have writtea 
before he arrives *. 

Befides tenfes, or the power of expreffing 
time, verbs admit the diftin£lion of voices, as 
they are called , the adlive 'and the paffive ; ac- 
cording as the affirmation refpecls lomething that 
is done, or fomething that is fuffered; 44 I love,' 
44 or I am loved." They admit alfo the diftin&ion 
of moods, which are defigned to exprefs the 
affirmation, whether adlive or paffive , under dif- 
ferent forms. The indicative mood, for inftance, 
fimply declares a proportion, 44 1 write; I have 
* 4 written;" the imperative requires , commands, 
threatens, 44 write thou; let him write. " The 
fubjunclive expreffe* the propofition under the 

* On the tenfes of verbs , Mr. Harris's Hermes may be con- 
fulted , by fuch as defife to fee them fcrutinized with metaphyfical 
accuracy; and alfo, the Trcatifc on the Origin and Progrcfs of 
Language , Vol. ii. p. 1:5. 
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form of a condition, or in fubordination to Come 
other thing, to which a reference is made, " I 
" might write, I could write, I fliocid write, if 
" the cafe were fo andfo." This manner of ex- 
prefling an affirmation , under fo many different 
forms , together alfo with the diflindlion of the 
three perfons, /, thou, and //e, conftitutes what 
is called, the conjugation of verbs, which makes 
fo great a part of the grammar of all languages. 

It now clearly appears, as I before obferv- 
ed, that, of ail the parts of fpeech, verbs are, 
by far , the mod artificial and complex. Con- 
lider only, how many things are denoted by 
this fing } e Latin word " amavijfem, I would 
" have loved." Firft, the perfon who fpeaks , 
" L M Secondly , an attribute, or aftion of 
that perfon, M loving." Thirdly, an affirm- 
ation concerning that action. Fourthly, the 
J>aft time denoted in that affirmation , " have 
" loved." And, Fifthly, a condition on which 
the aclion is fufpendad, " would have loved." 
It appears curious and remarkable, that words 
of this complex import , and with more or lefe 
of this artificial ftruclure, are to be found, as far 
as we know, in all languages of the world. 

Indeed , the form of conjugation , or the 
manner of expreffing. all thefe varieties in the 
verb , differs greatly in different tongues. 
Conjugation is efteemed moft perfefi in thofe 
languages, which, by varying either the ter- 
mination or the initial fyllable of the verb , 
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exprefs the greateft Dumber of important cir- 
cumftances, without the help of auxiliary words. 
In the Oriental tongues, the verbs are faid to 
have few tenfes , or expreffions of time ; but 
then their moods are fo contrived, as to ex- 
prefs a great variety of circumftances and relations. 
In the Hebrew, for initance, they fay, in one 
word, without the help of any auxiliary, not 
only " I have taught," but " I have taught 
11 exaclly, or often; I have been commanded 
w to teach; I have taught myfelf. " The Greek, 
which is the molt perfecl of all the known ton- 
gues , is very regular and complete in all the 
tenfes and moods. The Latin is formed on the 
fame model, but more impcrfecl; efpecially in 
the paflive voice , which forms moft of the tenfes 
by the help of the auxiliary 14 fum. " 

In all the modern European tongues, con- 
jugation is very defeclive. They admit few 
varieties in^ the termination of the verb itfelf ; 
but have almoft conftant recourfe to their- auxi- 
liary verbs, throughout all the moods and tenfes, 
both aclive and paflive. Language has undergone 
a change in conjugation, perfectly fimilar to 
that, which I fhowed in the laft le&ure, it 
underwent with refpecl to declenfion. As pre- 
pofitions , prefixed to the noun , fuperfeded the 
ufe of oafes; fo the two great auxiliary verbs, 
to /#W, and to be, with thofe . other auxi- 
liaries which we ufe in Englijh , do , JJiall , 
wii/ 9 ma$ , and can, prefixed to the participle , 
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fuperfede, in a great meafare , the different 
terminations of moods and tenfes , which formed 
the ancient conjugations. 

The alteration , in both cafes , was owing 
to the fame caufe, and will be eafily under- 
ftood , from reflecling on what was formerly 
obferved. The auxiliary verbs are like prepo- 
fitions, words of a very general and abflracl: 
nature. They imply the different modification!, 
of fimple exiften«e, confidered alone, and with- 
out reference to any particular thing. In the 
early ftate of fpeech , the import of them would 
be incorporated , fo to fpeak , with every par- 
ticular verb in its tenfes and moods, long before 
words were invented for denoting fuch abftracl 
conceptions of exiftence, alone, and by them- 
felves. But after thofe auxiliary verbs came, in 
the progrefc of language, to be invented and 
known , and to have tenfes and moods given 
to them like other verbs; it was found, that 
as they carried in their nature the force of that 
affirmation which di ft ingui flies . the verb , they 
might , by being joined with the participle 
which gives the meaning of the verb , fupply 
the place of mod of the moods and tenfes. 
Hence , as the modem tongues began to rife 
out of the ruins of the ancient, this method 
eftablifhed itfeif in the new formation of fpeech. 
Such words, for inftance; as, am, was, /iave 9 
Jhall, being once familiar, it appeared more 
eafy to apply thefe to any verb whatever ; as , 
/ am loved; I was loved; I have loved; than to 

/ 
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remember that variety of terminations which 
were requifite in conjugating the ancient verbs , 
amor, amabar, amnvi, &c. Two or three varieties 
only, in the termination of the verb, were re- 
tained; as, love, loved, loving; and all the reft 
were dropt. The confequence , however , of this 
pradlice, was the fame as that of abolifliingdeclen- 
fions. It rendered language more fimple and eafy 
in its ftruflure; but withal, more prolix , and lefs 
graceful. This finifhes all that feemed mod necef- 
fory to be obferved with refpeft to verbs. 

The remaining parts of fpeech , which are 
called the indeclinable parts, or that admit of no 
variations , will not detain us long. 

Adverbs are the firft that occur. Thefe form 
a very numerous clafs of words in every language, 
reducible, in general , to the head of attributives; 
as they ferve to modify , or to denote fome 
circumftance of an.aclion, or of a quality, rela- 
tive to its time, place, order, degree, and the 
other properties of it , which we have occafion 
to fpecify. They are , for the moit part , no 
more than an abridged mode of fpeech , ex- 
prefling, by one word, what might, by a cir- 
cumlocution , be refolved into two or more 
words belonging to the other parts of fpeech. 
" Exceedingly," for inftance, is the fame as, 
" in a high degree; " bravely," the fame as, 
" with bravery or valor; " " here, " the fame 
as , " in this place ; " " often , and feldom , " the 
fame as , " for many and for few times ; " and 
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fo of the reft. Hence , adverbs may be con- 
ceived as of lefs neceflity , and of later intro- 
duction into the fyflem of fpeech , than many 
other claffes of words; and, accordingly, th* 
great body of them are derived from, other words 
formerly eftabliftied in the language. 

Prepofitions and conjunctions , are words 
more ehential to difcourfe than the greateft part 
of adverbs. They form that clafs of words, called 
connectives , without which there could be no 
language; ferving to exprefs the relations which 
things bear to one another , their mutual in- 
fluence, dependencies, and coherence; thereby 
joining words together into intelligible and fig- 
nihcant propofitions. Conjunctions are generally 
employed for connecting fentences , or members 
of fentences ; as, and, becaufe, although, and the 
like. Prepofitions are employed for connecting 
words, by (Lowing the relation which one fub- 
ftantive noun bears to. another; as of, from, /o, 
above, below, Sec. Of the force of thefe I had 
occafion to fpeak before, when treating of the 
cafes and declenhons of fubftantive nouns. 

It is abundantly evident, that all thefe con- 
nective particles mud be of the greateft ufe ia 
fpeech, feeing they point out the relations and 
traniitions by which the mind paffes from one 
idea to another. They are the foundation of 
all reafoning, which is no other thing than the 
connexion of thoughts. And , therefore, though 
among barbarous nations , and in the rude 
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uncivilized ages of the world, the flock of thefe 
words might be fmall, it mnft always have in- 
creafed , as mankind advanced in the arts of rea- 
foning and reflection. The more any nation is 
improved by fcience , and the more perfect their 
language becomes, we may naturally expect, that 
it will abound the more with connective particles; 
exprefling relations of things, and tranfitions of 
thought, which hadefcaped agrofferview. Accord- 
ingly , no tongue is fo full of them as the Greek , 
in confequence of the acute and fubtile genius of 
that refined people. In every language, much 
of the beauty and ftrength of it depends on the 
proper ufe of conj unctions , prepofitions , and 
thole relative pronouns , which alfo ferve the fame 
purpofe of connecting the different parts of dif- 
courfe. It is the right, or wrong management of 
thefe , which chiefly makes difcourfe appear firm 
and compacted j or disjointed and loofe; which 
caufes it to march with a fmooth and even pace, 
or with gouty and hobbling fteps. 

I fliall dwell no longer on the general con- 
Aruflion of language. Allow me, only, be- 
fore I difmifs the fubject, to obferve, that dry 
and intricate as it may feem to fome , it is , 
however, of great importance, and very nearly 
connected with the philofophy of {he human 
mind. For, if fpeech be the vehicle', or inter- 
preter of the conceptions of our minds , an exa- 
mination of its ftructure and progrefa cannot 
but unfold many things concerning the nature 
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and progrefs of oar conceptions themfelves, and 
the operations of our faculties; a fubjecl that is 
always inftruclive to man, " nequis, " fays 
Quirtclilian, an author of excellent judgment, 
< 4 nequis tanquam parva faftidiat grammatices 
" elementa. Non quia magna? fit operas con- 
" fonantes a vocalibus difcernere , eafque in fe- 
u mivocalium numerum , mutarumque partiri , 
u fed quia interiora velut facri hujus adeuntibus, 
" apparebit multa rerum fubtilitas, quae non 
" modo acuere ingenia puerilia , fed exercere 
iC altiflimam quoque eruditionem ac fcientiam 
" poflit V 1. 4. 

Let us now come nearer to our own lan- 
guage. In this, and the preceding ledure, fome 
observations have already been made on its ftruc- 
ture. But it is proper, that we fhould be a little 
more particular in the examination of it. 

The language which is, at prefent, fpoken 
throughout Great Britain, is neither the ancient 
primitive fpeech of the ifland , nor derived from 
it; but is altogether of foreign origin. The 

language 

* " Let no man defpifc , as inconfidcrable , the elements oF 
" grammar, J>ecaufc it may fecm to him a matter of fmall 
a confequence, to show the diftin&ion between vowels and con* 
" fonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. But 
" they who penetrate into the innermoft parts of this temple 
« of fcience , will there difcovcr fuch refinement and fubtilty 
w of matter, as is not only proper to sharpen the underftandings 
* of young men, but fufficient to give exercifc for the meft 
w profound knowledge and erudition. " 
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language of the firft inhabitants of our ifland, 
beyond doubt , was the Celtic, or Gaelic, com- 
mon to them with Gaul; from which country, 
it appears, by many circumftances, that Great 
Britain was peopled. This Celtic tongue, which 
is faid to be very expreflive and copious, and is, 
probably, one of the mod ancient languages in 
the world , obtained once in moft of the weftern 
regions of Europe. It was the language of Gaul , 
of Great Britain , of Ireland, and very probably, 
of Spain alfo ; till , in the courfe of thofe revolu- 
tions, which, by means of the conquefts, firft, 
of the Romans, and afterwards, of the northern 
nations , changed the government , fpeech , and , 
in a manner, the whole face of Europe, this 
tongue was gradually obliterated ; and nowfubfifts 
only in the mountains of Wales, in the Highlands 
of Scotland , and among the wild Irilh. For the 
Irifh, the Welfli, and the Erfe, are no other 
than different diale&s of the fame tongue ; the 
ancient Celtic. 

This , then , was the language , of the pri- 
mitive Britons , the firft inhabitants , that we 
know of, in our ifland; and continued fo till 
the arrival of the Saxons in England , in the 
year of our Lord 450; who, having conquered 
the Britons , did not intermix with them , but 
expelled them from their habitations , and drove 
them , together with their language , into the 
mountains of Wales. The Saxons were one of 
L. ~a R. 1. \Z 
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thofe northern nations that overran Europe; and 
their tongue , a dtaleft of the Gothic or Teu- 
tonic, altogether diftinft from the Celtic, laid 
the foundation of tfie prefent Englifh tongue. 
With fome intermixture of Danifb , a language , 
probably , from the lame root with the Saxon , 
it continued to be fpoken throughout the fouthern 
part of the ifland, till the time of William th$ 
Conqueror. He introduced his Norman or French 
as the language of the court , which made a 
confiderable change in the fpeech of the nation j 
and the Englifh , which was fpoken afterwards , 
and continues to be fpoken now , is a mixture of 
the ancient Saxon, and this Norman, French , 
together with fuch new and foreign words as 
commerce and learning have, in pxogrefii of time, 
gradually introduced. 

The hiftory of the EngliHi language can , in 
this manner, be clearly traced. The language 
fpoken in the low countries of Scotland , is now , 
and has been for many centuries, no othe* than 
a dialed! of the Engliih. How > indeed Of by 
what fteps , the ancient Celtic tongue came to 
be banifhcd from the low countries in Scotland , 
and to make its retreat into the highlands and 
iflands , cannot be fo well pointed out , as how 
the like revolution was brought about in England, 
Whether the fouthernmait part of Scotland was 
once fubjecl to the Saxons, and formed a part 
of the kingdom of Northumberland ; or, whether 
the great number of Englifli exiles that retreated 
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into Scotland, upon the Norman conqueft, and 
upon other occafions , introduced into that 
country their own language, which afterwards , 
by the mutual intercourfe of the two nations, 
prevailed over the Celtic , are uncertain and 
conceded points, the difcuffion of which would 
lead us too far from our fubjecl. 

From what has been faid , it appears , that 
the Teutonic dialect is the bafis of our prefent 
fpeech. It has been imported among us in three 
different forms, the Saxon, the Danifli, and the 
Norman ; all which have mingled together in our 
language. A very great number of our words 
too, are plainly derived from the Latin. Thefe, 
we had not directly from the Latin , but moil 
of them , it is probable , entered into our tongue 
through the channel ot that Norman French, 
which William the Conqueror introduced. For, 
as the Romans had long been in full pofTefTion 
of Gaul, the language fpoken in that country, 
when it was invaded by the Franks and Nor* 
mans, was a fort of corrupted Latin, mingled 
with Celtic , to which was given the name of 
Romanfli : and as the Franks and Normans 
did not, like the Saxons in England, expel the 
inhabitants, but, after their victories, mingled 
with them 5 the language of the country became a 
compound of the Teutonic dialect imported by 
thefe conquerors, and of the former corrupted 
Latin. Hence, the French language has always 
continued to have a very confiderable affinity 
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with the Latin ; and hence , a great nnmber of 
words of Latin origin, which were in ufe among 
the Normans in France , were introduced into 
our tongue at the conqueft; to which, indeed, 
many have fmce been added, dire&Iy from the 
Latin, in confequence of the great diffufion of 
Roman literature throughout all Europe. 

. From the influx of fo many ftreams , from 
the junction of fo many diflimilar parts, it na- 
turally follows , that the Fnglifli, like every 
compounded language , muft needs be fome- 
what irregular. We cannot expecl from it that 
corn-fpondence of parts, that complete analogy 
in ftruclure , which may be found in thofe Am- 
pler language , which have been formed in a 
manner within themfelves , and built on one 
foundation. Hence , as I before (bowed , it has 
but fmall remains of conjugation or declenfion; 
and its fyntax is narrow , as there are few marks 
in the words themfelves that can fhow their 
relation to each other, or, in the grammatical 
ftyle , point out either their concordance , or 
their government, in the fentence. Our words 
having been brought to us from feveral differ- 
ent regions, ftraggle, if we may fo fpeak, afunder 
from each other ; and do not coalefce fo naturally 
in the ftruclure of a fentence , as the words in the 
Greek and Roman toogues. 

But thefe d'tfadvantages , if they be fuch , of 
a compound language , are balanced by other 
advantages that attend it; particularly, by the* 
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number and variety of words with which fuch 
a language is likely to be enriched. Few lan- 
guages are, in facl, more copious than the Eng- 
lifli. In all grave fubjecls especially, hiftorical, 
critical, political, and moral, no writer has the 
leaft reafon to complain of the barrennefs of our 
tongue. The ftudioxis reflecling genius of the 
people, has brought together great (lore of ex- 
preflions, on fuch fubjecls, from every quarter. 
We are j-ich too in the language of poetry. Our 
poetical ftyle differs widely from profe, not in 
point of numbers only , but in the very words 
themfelves ; which fliows what a ftock and compafs 
of words we have it in our power to felecl and 
employ, fuited to thofe different occafions. Herein 
we are infinitely fuperior to the French, whofe 
poetical language, if it were not diitinguifhed by 
rhyme, would not be known to differ from their 
ordinary profe. 

It is chiefly, indeed, on grave fubjecls , and 
with refpecl to the ftronger emotions of the 
mind, that our language difplays its power of 
expreffion. We are faid to have thirty words, 
at leaft, for denoting all the varieties of the 
paflion of anger*. But, in defcribing the more 

* Anger , wrath , paflion , rage , fury , outrage , fiercenefs , 
sharpnefs, amnion* ty, choler, refeatment, heat, heart-burning § 
to fume, ftorm, inflame, beincenfed; to vex, kindle, irritate, 
enrage, exafperatc, provoke, freti tobefullen, hafty, hot 3 
rough, four, peevish, &c. 

Preface to Greenwood's Grammar, 
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delicate fentimenrs and emotions, our tongue is 
not fo fertile. It muft be confefled , that the 
French language furpafles ours, by far, in ex- 
prefling the nicer (hades of character; efpecially 
thofe varieties of manner, temper, and behaviour, 
which are difplayed in our focial intercoorfe with 
one another. Let any one attempt to tranflate, 
into Englifli , only a few pages of one of Mari- 
vjux's novels, and he will loon be feniible of 
our deficiency of expreflion on thele fubjecls. 
Indeed , no language is (b copious as the French 
for whatever is delicate, gay , and amufing. It 
is, perhaps, the happieft language for converfa- 
tion in the known world ; bat , on the higher 
fubjecls of compofition, theEngliih may bejuflly 
efteemed to excel it confiderably. 

Language is generally underftood to receive 
its predominant tincture from the national cha- 
racter of the people who fpeak it. We mud 
not, indeed, expect, that it will carry an exact 
and full impreffiori of their genius and manners; 
for, among all nations, the original ftock of 
words which they received from their anceftors , 
remain as the foundation of their fpeech through- 
out many ages, while, their manners undergo, 
perhaps , very great alterations. National cha- 
racter will , however , always have fome per- 
ceptible influence on the turn of language ; and 
the gaiety and vivacity of the French , am! the 
gravity and though tfulnefs of the Englifli , are 
fuffkiendy imprefled on their refpeclive tongues. 
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From the genius of our language, and the 
characler of thofe who fpeak it, it may be ex- 
pected to have ftrength and energy. It is, in- 
deed , naturaHy prolix: owing to the great num- 
ber of particles and auxiliary verbs which we 
are obliged conftantly to employ ; and this pro- 
lixity muft, in fome degree, enfeeble it. We 
feldom can exprefs fo much by one word as was 
done by the verbs, and by the nouns, in the 
Greek and Roman languages. Our ftyte is lefs 
compacl ; our conceptions being fpread out 
among more words, and fplit, as it were, into 
more parts, make a fainter impremon when we 
utter them. Notwithstanding this deleft , by 
our abounding in terms for exprefling all the 
flrong emotions of the mind, and by the liberty 
which we enjoy, in a greater degree than moft 
nations, of compounding words, our language 
may be efteemed to poflefs conliderable force of 
expreflion ; comparatively , at leaft , with the 
other modem tongues , though much below the 
ancient. The ftyle of Milton alone, both in 
poetry and profe, is a fnmcient proof, that the 
Engliili tongue is far from being deftitute of nerves 
and energy. 

The flexibility of a language , or its power 
of accommodation to different ftyles and man- 
ners, fo as to be either grave and ftrong, or 
eafy and flowing, or tender and gentle, or 
pompous and magnificent, as occasions require , 
or as an authors genius prompts, is a quality 
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of great importance in fpeaking and writing. It 
feems to depend upon three things ; the copiouf- 
nefs of a language ; the different arrangements 
of which its words are fufceptible ; and the va- 
riety and beauty of the found of thofe words, 
fo as to correfpond to many different fubjedts. 
Never did any tongue poffefs this quality fo 
eminently as the Greek, which every writer of 
genius could fo mould , as to make the ftyle 
perfectly expreflive of his own manner and pe- 
culiar turn. It had all the three requifites, 
which I have mentioned, as necefTary for this 
purpofe. It joined to thefe the graceful variety 
of its different dialecls ; and thereby readily affum- 
ed every fort of characler which an author could 
wifli , from the moil Ample and moll familar , 
up to the mofl majeflic. The Latin, though a 
very beautiful language , is inferior , in this re- 
aped , to the Greek. It has more of a fixed 
character of ftatelinefs and gravity. It is always 
firm and mafculine in the tenor of its found; 
and is fupported by a certain fenatorial dignity 
of which it is difficult for a writer to diveft it 
wholly , on any occafion. Among the modern 
tongues, the Italian poffefles a great deal more 
of this flexibility than the French. By its. co- 
pioufnefs, its freedom of arrangement , and the 
great beauty and harmony of its founds, it fuits 
itfelf very happily to mofl fubjecls , either in 
profe or in poetry ; is capable of the auguft and 
the ilrong , as well as the tender ; and feems to 
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be , on the whole , the moft perfect of all the 
modern dialects which have arifen out of the 
ruins of the ancient. Our own language, though 
not equal to the Italian in flexibility , yet is not 
deftitute of a confiderable degree of this quality. 
If any one will confidcr the diverfity of ftyle 
which appears in fome of our dailies ; that great 
difference of manner, for inftance, which is 
marked by the Ayle of Lord Shaftlbury , and 
that of Dean Swift; he will fee, in our tongue, 
fuch a circle of expreflion, fuch a power of 
accommodation to the different tafte of writers, 
as redounds not a little to its honor. 

What the Englilh has been moft taxed with, 
is its deficiency in harmany of found. But though 
every native is apt to be partial to the founds 
of his own language, and may, therefore, be 
fufpecled of not being a fair judge in this point; 
yet, I imagine, there are evident grounds on 
which it may be fliown , that this charge againft 
our tongue has been carried too far. The me- 
lody of our verification , its power of fupport- 
ing poetical numbers, without any ailiftance 
from rhyme, is alone a fufheient proof that our 
language is far from being unmufical. Our 
verfe is , after the Italian , the mod diverfified 
and harmonious of any of the modern dialecls ; 
unqueftionably far beyond the French verfe, in 
variety, fweetnefs and melody. Mr. Sheridan 
has fliowti, in his lectures, that we abound 
more in vowel and diphthong founds, than moft 

• * • * 
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languages , and thefe too , fo divided into long 
and fliort , M to afford a proper diverfity in the 
quantity of our fytiables. Our confonants, he 
obfcrves , which appear fo crowded to the eye 
on papetf , often form combinations not difa- 
greeable to the ear in pronouncing, and, in 
particular , the objection which has been made 
to the frequent recurrence of the hitting con fo- 
ri ant S in our language, is nnjuft and ill-found- 
ed. For , it has not been attended to , that 
very commonly , and in the final fyllables efpe- 
cially , this letter lofcs altogether the hiding 
found, and is transformed into a Z, which is one 
of the founds on which the ear refts with pleafure; 
as in itns , thcfi , thofe , loves , hears , and in- 
numerable more, where, though the letter S be 
retained in writing , it has really the power of 
Z, wot of the common S. 

After all, however, itmuft be admitted, that 
fmoothnefs , or beauty , of found , is none of the 
diftingurfliing properties of the Kngliflt tongue, 
Though not incapable of being formed into melo- 
dious arrangements , yet ftrength and expreflive- 
nefs , more than grace , form itscharacler. We 
incline , in general , to a fhort pronunciation of 
our words , and have fliortened the quantity of 
moft of thofe which we borrow from the Latin t 
as orator^ fpettacle , dieatre , liberty , and fuch like. 
Agreeable to this, is a remarkable peculiarity of 
Englifli pronunciation , the throwing the accent 
farther back, that jt«, nearer the beginning of 
the word, than is done by any other nation.. In 
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Greek and Latin , no word is accented farther 
back than the third fyllable from the end , or 
what is called the antepenult. But, in Englifli, 
we have many words accented on the fourth, 
fome on the fifth fyllable from the end, as, 
memorable, coweniency, Ambulatory \ prifitabltnefs. 
The general eJfecl of this practice of haftening 
the accent , or placing it fo near the beginning 
of a word , is to give a hi irk and a fpirited , but 
at the fame time , a rapid and hurried, and not 
verymufical, tone to the whole pronunciation 
of a people. 

The Englifli tongue pofTefTes, undoubtedly, 
this property , of being die moft fimple in its 
form and conftru&ion , of all the European dia- 
lers. It is free from all intricacy of cafes, de* 
clenfions, moods and tenfes. Its words arefnb- 
je& to fewer variations from their original form 
than thofe of any other language. Its fubftan* 
fives have no diftin&ion of gender, except what 
nature has made, and but one variation in cafe. 
Its adje£rrves admit of no change at all , except 
what exprefTes the degree of cornparifon. Its 
Verbs , inftead of running through all the varieties 
of ancient conjugation , faffer no more than four 
or five changes in termination. By the help of 
a few prepofitions and auxiliary verbs, all the 
purpofes of figniftcancy in meaning are accom- 
plished; while the words, for the moft part, pre- 
ferve their form unchanged. The difadvantages 
in point of elegance, brevity, and force, which 
follow from this Arofture of our language, I 
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have before pointed out. But, at the fame time, 
it muft be admitted, that fuch a ftruclure contri- 
butes to facility. It renders the acquifition of our 
language lefs laborious , the arrangement of our 
words more plain and obvious , the rules of our 
fyntax fewer and more fimple. 

I agree, indeed, with Dr. Lowth (preface 
to his grammar ) , in thinking that this very 
fimplicity and facility of our language proves a 
caufe of its being frequently written and fpoken 
with lefs accuracy. It was necefTary to ftudy lan- 
guages, which were of a more complex and 
artificial form, with greater care. The marks of 
gender and cafe , the varieties of conjngation 
and declenfion, the multiplied rules of fyntax, 
were all to be attended to in fpeech. Hence 
language became more an objecl of art. It was 
reduced into form; a ftandard was eftabliflied; 
and any departures from the ftandard became 
confpicuous. Whereas, among us, language is 
hardly confidered as an objecl of grammatical 
rule. We take it for granted , that a competent 
Ikill in it may be acquired without any ftudy; 
and that, in a fyntax fo narrow and confined 
as ours , there is nothing which demands atten- 
tion. Hence arifes the habit of writing in a loofe 
and inaccurate manner. 

I admit , that no grammatical rules have fuf- 
ficient authority, to control the firm and eftab- 
liflied ufage of language. Eftabliihed cuftom in 
fpeaking and writing, is the ftandard to which 
we muft at laft refon for , determining every 
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controverted point in language and flyle. But ft 
will not follow from this , that grammatical rules 
are fuperfeded as ufeleft. In every language, 
which has been in any degree cultivated, there 
prevails a certain ftruclure and analogy of parts , 
which is underftood to give foundation to the 
moft reputable ufage of fpeech; and which, in 
all cafes, when ufage is loofe or dubious, pof- 
feffes confiderable authority. In every language, 
there are rules of fyntax which muft be inviolably 
obferved by all who would either write or fpeak 
with any propriety. For fyntax is no other than 
that arrangement of words , in a fentence , which 
renders the meaning of each word, and the rela- 
tion of all the words to one another , moft clear 
and intelligible. 

All the rules of latin fyntax, it is true, can- 
not be applied to our language. Many of thofe 
rules arofe from the particular form of their lan- 
guage, which occafioned verbs or prepofitions to 
govern, fome the genitive, fome the dative, fome 
the accufative or ablative cafe. But, abftracling 
from thefe peculiarities, it is to be always remem- 
bered, that the chief and fundamental rules of 
fyntax are common to the EngliOi as well as the 
Latin tongue ; and , indeed , belong equally to all 
languages. For, in all languages, the parts 
which compofe fpeech are effentially the fame; 
fubftantives, adjeclives, verbs, and connecling 
particles: And wherever thefe parts of fpeech 
are found, there are certain neceflary relations 
among them , which regulate their fyntax , or 
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the place which they ought to poflefs in a fen* 
tence. Thus, in EnglHh, juft as much as in La- 
tin , the adjeclive muft, by poiition , be made to 
agree with its fubftantive ; and the verb muft 
agree with its nominative in perfon and number; 
becaufe, from the nature of things , a word which 
exprelles either a quality or an aclion, muft cor- 
refpond as clofely as poflible with the name 
of that thing whofe quality, or whofe aclion , 
it expreffes. Two or more fubilantives , joined 
by a copulative, muft always require the verbs 
or pronouns f to which they refer , to be placed 
in the plural number; otherwife, their common 
relation to thefe verbs or pronouns is not pointed 
out. An adlive verb muft, in every language, 
govern the accufative ; that is, clearly point out 
fome fubftantive noun , as the objecl to which 
its a/lion is direcled. A relative pronoun muft, 
in every form of fpeech, agree with its antece- 
dent in gender, number, and perfon; and con- 
junctions, or connedling particles, ought always 
to couple like cafes and moods; that is, ought 
to join together words which are of the fame 
form and ftate with each other. I mention thefe 
as a few exemplifications of that fundamental 
regard tofyntax, which, even infucha language 
as ours, is abfolutely requilite for writing or 
fpeaking with any propriety. 

Whatever the advantages, or defects of the 
Englifh language be, as it is our own lan- 
guage, it deferves a high degree of our ftudy 
and attention, both with regard to the choice of 
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words which we employ , and with regard t* 
the fyntax , or the arrangement of thefe words 
in a fentence. We know how much the Greeks 
and the Romans, in their moil pointed and 
flourifliing times, cultivated their own tongues. 
We know how much ftudy both the French , 
and the Italians, have bellowed upon theirs. 
Whatever knowledge may be acquired by the 
ftudy of other languages , it can never be com- 
municated with advantage, unlefs by fuch as can 
write and fpeak their own language well. Let the 
matter of an author be ever fo good and ufeful, 
his compofitions will always fuffer in the public 
efteem, if his expreflion be deficient in purity and 
propriety. At the fame time, the attainment of 
a correct and elegant ftyle, is an object which 
demands application and labor. If any imagine 
they can catch it merely by the ear , or acquire 
it by a flight perufal of fome of our good authors, 
they will find themfeives much difappointed. 
The many errors, even in point of grammar, 
the many offences againft purity of language, 
which are committed by writers who are far from 
being contemptible, demonilrate, that a careful 
fludy of the language is previoufly requifite, in 
all who aim at writing it properly *. 

• On this fubjeft, the reader ought to pcrufe Dr. Louth's 
Short Introdu&ion to English Grammar, with critical notes; 
which is the grammatical performance of higheft nuthority that 
has appeared in our time, and in which he will fee, what I 
have faid concerning the inaccuraciet in language of fome of our 
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bcft writers, fully verified. In Dr. Campbell's Philofophy of 
Rhetoric, he will likewife find many acute and ingenious obser- 
vations, both on the English language, and on ftyle in general. 
And Dr. Prieftley's Rudiments of English Grammar will alfo be 
ufcful, by pointing out fcveral of the errors into which writers 
are apt to fall. 
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LECTURE X. 



Style — Perfpicuity and Precifwn, 

Having finiflied the fiibjecl of language, I 
now enter, on the conhderation of ftyle, and 
the rules that relate to it. 

It^is not eafy to give a precife idea of what 
it meant by ftyle. The beft definition I can 
give of it , is i the peculiar manner in which a 
man exprefles his conceptions , by means of 
language. It is different from mere language 
or words. The words which an author employs, 
may be proper and faultlefs ; and his ftyle may , 
nevertheless, have great faults; it may be dry, 
or ftiff, or feeble , or affecled. Style has always 
fome reference to an author's manner of thinking. 
It is a ^jiclure of the ideas which rife in his 
mind , and of the manner in which they rife 
there ; and , hence , when we are examining 
an author's com pod ti on , it is , in many cafes, 
extremely difficult to feparate the ftyle from 
the fentiment. No wonder thefe two fliould 
tie fo intimately conneded, as ftyle is nothing 
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elfe , than that fort of expreflion which our 
thoughts moft jeadily affume. Hence, different 
countries have been noted for peculiarities of 
ftyle, fuited to their different temper and genius. 
The eaftern nations animated their Ayle with 
the moft ftrong and hyperbolical figures. The 
Athenians, a poliflied and acute people, formed 
a ftyle accurate, clear, and neat. The Afiatics, 
gay and loofe in their manners, affecled a ftyle 
florid and diffufe. The like fort of charac- 

• 

teriftical differences are commonly remarked in 
the ftyle of the French, the Englifh, and the 
Spaniards. In giving the general characlers of 
ftyle, it is ufual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, 
or a fpirited ftyle ; which are plainly the charac- 
ters of a writer's manner of thinking , as well as 
of exprefling himfelf : So difficult is it to feparate 
thefe two things from one another. Of the 
general charaflers of ftyle , I am afterwards to 
difcourfe; but itVill be neceffary to begin with 
examining the more fimple qualities of it; from 
the affemblage of which , its more complex 
denominations, in a great meafure , refult. 

All the qualities of a good ftyle may be 
ranged under two heads , perfpicuity «and or- 
nament. For all that can poflibly be required 
of language , is , to . convey our ideas clearly to 
the minds of others , and , at the fame time , in 
fuch a drefs , as by pleafing and interefting them , 
fhall moft effe&ually ftrfengthen the impreflions 
which we feek to make. When both thefe end* 
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are anfwered , we certainly accomplifli every pur- 
pofe for which we ufe writing and difcourfe. 

Perfpicuity , it will be readily admitted , it 
the fundamental quality of ftyle * ; a quality fo 
eflential in every kind of writing, that, for die 
want of ir , nothing can atone. Without ^p, 
the richeft ornaments of ftyle only glimmer 
through the dark; and puzzle, inftead of pleaf- 
ing, the reader. This , therefore , muft be our 
firft objecl, to make our meaning clearly and 
folly underftood, and underftood without the 
leaft difficulty. "Oratio," fays Quinclilian , debet 
M negligenter quoque audientibus effe aperta ; 
" ut in antmum audientis , ficut fol in oeulos. 
" etiamfi in eum non intendatur , occurrat, 
u Quare, non folum ut intelligere poffir, fed ne 
" omniho poffit non intelligere curandum f. " If 
we are obliged to follow a writer with much 
care, to paut'e, and to read over his fentences a 
fecond time, in order to comprehend them fully, 
he will never pleafe us long. Mankind are too 
indotent to relifli fo much labor. They may 



* « Nobis prima fit virtus , perfpicuitas , propria verba , re&us 
" ordo, non in longum dilata conclufio j nihil neque dciit , ncque 
« fuperHnat." Ouinctil. lib. viii. 

t " Difcourfe ought always to be obvious , even to the moft 

• careleCs and negligent hearer; £o that the fenfe shall ftrike 
" his mind , as the light of the fun does our eyes , though they 

* are not dirc&ed upwards to it. We muft ftudy , not only 
" that every hearer may underftand us, but that it shall be 
" impofiible for him not to underftand as. 
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pretend to admire the author s depth , after they 
have difcovered his meaning ; but they will 
feldom be inclined to take up his work a fecond 
time. 

Authors fometimes plead the difficulty of 
tXfjfr fubjetf , as an excufe for the want of 
perfpicuity. But the excufe can rarely, if ever, 
be fufttined. For whatever a man conceives 
clearly , that it is in his power , if he will be 
at the trouble, to put into dutincl proportions, 
to exprefs clearly to others : and upon no 
fubjecl ought any man to write, where he cannot 
thinK clearly. His ideas, indeed, may, very 
excufably , be on fome fubjecls incomplete or 
inadequate ; but ftill , as far as they go , they 
ought to be clear ; and , wherever this is the 
cafe, perfpicuity, in expreiTing them , is always 
attainable. The obfcurity which reigns fo much 
among many metaphyfical writers , is , for the 
moft part , owing to the indiftinclnefs of their 
pwn conceptions. They fee the objecl but in 
a confufed light ; and , of courfe , can never 
exhibit it in a clear one to others. 

Perfpicuity in writing, is not to be confidered 
as only a fort of negative virtue, or freedom 
from defecl. It has higher merit : It is a 
degree of pofitive beauty. We are pleafed with 
an author , we confider him as deferring praife, 
who frees us from all fatigue of fearching for his 
meaning ; who carries us through his fnbjecl 
without any embarraffment or confufion j whofe 
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ftyle flows always like a limpid ftream , where 
we fee to the very bottom. 

The jftudy of perfpicuity requires attention, 
firft, to fingle woris and phrafes , and then to 
theconftru&ion of fentences. I begin with treat- 
ing of the firft, and fhall confine myfelf to it in 
this leclure. 

Perfpicuity, confidered with refpedl to words 
and phrafes, requires thefe three qualities in them; 
purity , propriety , and precifion. • 

Purity and propriety of language , are often 
ufed indiscriminately for e;ich other; and, indeed, 
they are very nearly allied. A diftinclion , 
however, obtains between them. Purity, is the 
ufe of fuch words , and fuch conftrnclions , as 
belong to the idiom of the language which we 
fpeak; in oppofition to words and phrafes that are 
imported from other languages , or that are 
obfolete, or new coined, or ufed without proper 
authority. Propriety , is the feleclion of fuch 
words in the language , as the beft and moft 
eftablifhed ufage has appropriated to thofe ideas 
which we intend to exprefs by them. It implies 
the correfl and happy application of them , 
according to that ufage , in oppofition to 
vulgarifms or low expreffions; and to words and 
phrafes, which would be lefs fignificant of the 
ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be 
pure; that is, it may all be ftriclly Englifli , 
without Scotticifms or Gallicifms, or nngram- 
matical irregular exprefTions of any kind , and 
may, neverthelefs , be deficient in propriety. 
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The words may be ill rhofen; not adapted to 
the fubjecl, nor fully exprettive of the author's 
fenfe. He has taken all his words and phrafes 
from the general mafs of Englifii language ; hut 
he has made his fele£tion among thefe words 
unhappily. Whereas, ftyle cannot be proper 
without being alfo pure; and where both purity 
and propriety meet , befides making ftyle per- 
fpicuous , they alfo render it graceful. There it 
no ftandarcfr, either of purity or of propriety , 
but the practice of the beft writers and fpeakers 
in the country. 

When I mentioned obfolete or new-coined 
words as incongruous with purity of ftyle, it 
will be eafily underftood , that fome exceptions 
are to be made ( On certain occafions , they may 
have grace. Poetry admits of greater latitude 
thanprofe, withrefpecl to coining, or, at leaft, 
new-compounding words; yet, even here, this 
liberty fliould be ufed with a fparing hand. In 
profe , fuch innovations are more hazardous , 
and have a worfe effecl. They are apt to give 
ftyle an affecled and conceited air; and fliould 
never be ventured upon , except by fuch , whofe 
eftahliflied reputation gives them fome degree of 
dictatorial power over language. 

The introduction of foreign and learned 
words , unlefs where neceffity requires them , 
fliould always he avoided. Barren languages 
may need fuch afTiftances ; but ours is not one 
of thefe. Deao Swift , one of our moft correct 
writers , valued himfelf much on ufing no words 
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but fuch as were of native growth : and his 
language may, indeed be confidered as a ftand- 
ard of the ftricleft puriry and propriety in the 
choice of words. At prefent, we feem to be 
departing from this ftandard. A multitude of 
Latin words have , of late , been poured in upon 
us. On fome occahons , they give an appearance 
of elevation and dignity to ftyle. But often 
alfo , they render it ftiff and forced : And , in 
general, a plain native ftyle, as it is more 
intelligible to all readers, fo, by a proper ma- 
nagement of words, it can be made equally ftrong 
and expreflive with this Latinized EngliJh. 

Let us now confider the import of precifion 
in language , which , as it is the higheft part 
of the quality denoted by perfpicuity , merits 
a full explication; and the more, becaufe diftincT: 
ideas are, perhaps, not commonly formed about it. 

The exadl import of precifion may be drawn 
from the etymology of the word. It comes from 
" prsecidere , " to cut off: It imports retrenching 
all fuperflutties, and pruning the expreflion fo , 
as to exhibit neither more nor lefs than an exacl 
copy of his idea who ufes it. I obferved before, 
that it is often difficult to feparate the qualities 
of ftyle from the qualities of thought; and it 
is found fo in this inftance. For, un order to 
write with precifion, though this be properly 
a quality of ftyle, one mnft pofTefs a very con- 
fiderable degree of diftinclnefs and accuracy in 
his manner of thinking. 

The words, : which a man ufes to exprefs his 
ideas, may be faulty ia three refpefls: They 
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may either not exprefs that idea which the au- 
thor intends , but fome other which only re- 
fembles , or is a-kin tp it; or, they may exprefs 
that idea , but not quite fully and completely: 
or, they may exprefs it, together with fomething 
more than he intends. Precifion Hands oppofed 
to all thefe three faults; but chiefly to the laft 
In an authors writing with propriety, his being 
free of the two former faults feems implied. The 
words which he ufes are proper; that is, they 
exprefs that idea which he intends , and they 
exprefs it fully ; but to be precife , fignifies , that 
they exprefe that idea, and no more. There is 
nothing in his words which introduces any foreign 
idea, any fuperfluous unfeafonable acceffory, fo 
as to mix it confufedly with the principal objecl , 
and thereby to render our conception of that 
objecl loofe and indiAincl. This requires a writer 
to have, himfelf, a very clear apprehenfion of 
the objecl he means to prefent to us ; to have 
laid faft hold of it in his mind; and never to 
waver in any one view he takes of it: a perfeclion 
to which , indeed , few writers attain. 

The ufe and importance of precifion , may be 
deduced from the nature of the human mind. 
It never can view, clearly and diftinclly, above 
one objecl at a time. If it muft look at two or 
three together, efpecially objecls among which 
there is refemblance or connexion , it finds itfelf 
confufed and embarrafTed. It cannot clearly 
perceive in what they agree , and in what they 
differ. Thus, were any objecl , fuppofe fome 
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animal , to be prefented to me, of whofe ftruc- 
ture I wanted to form a diftincl notion, I would 
defire all its trappings to be taken off , I would 
require it to be brought before me by itfelf, and 
to ftand alone, that there might be nothing to 
diftraft my attention. The fame is the cafe with 
words. If, when you would inform me of your 
meaning, you alfo tell me more than what con- 
veys it; if you join foreign circumftances to the 
principal objecl; if, by unnecefTarily varying the 
expreffion, you Cbift the point of view, and 
make me fee fometimes the objecl. itfelf , and 
fometimes another thing that is connected with 
it ; you thereby oblige me to look on feveral ob- 
jects at once , and I lofe fight of the principal. 
You load the animal , you are fliowing me, with 
fo many trappings and collars , and bring fo 
many of the fame fpecies before me , fomewhat 
refembling, and yet fomewhat differing, that I 
fee none of them clearly. 

This forms what is called a loofe ftyle ; and 
is the proper oppofite to precifion. It generally 
arifes from ufing a fuperflutty of words. Feeble 
writers employ a multitude of words to make 
themfelves underftbod , as they think , mors 
diflinclly ; and they only confound the reader. 
They are fenfible of not having caught the 
precife expreffion , to convey what they would 
fignify; they do not , indeed , conceive their 
own meaning very precifely themfelves ; and , 
therefore, help it out, as they can, by this and 
the other word , which may, as they fuppofe, 
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fupply the defecl, and bring you fomewhat 
nearer to their idea : They are always going 
about ic, and about it, but never ju ft hit the 
thing. The image as they fet it before you, is 
always feen double; and no double image is 
diftind. When an author tells me of his hero's 
courage in the day of battle, the expreflion is 
precife, and I underftand it fully. But if, from 
the defire of multiplying words , he will needs 
praife his courage and fortitude; at the moment 
he joins thefe words together , my idea begins to 
waver. He means to exprefs one quality more 
ftrongly; but he is, in truth, exprefling two. 
Courage refifts danger ; fortitude fupports pain. 
The occafion of exerting each of thefe qualities is 
different; and being led to think of both toge- 
ther, when only one of them ihould be in my 
view , my view is rendered unfteady , and my 
conception of the objecl indiftinfl. 

From what I have faid, it appears that an 
author may, in a qualified fenfe, be perfpicuous, 
while yet he is far from being precife. He ufes 
proper words, and a proper arrangement; he 
gives you the idea as clear as he conceives it 
iimfelf; and fo far he is perfpicuous but the 
ideas are not very clear in his own mind ; they 
are loofe and general; and, therefore, cannot 
be exprefTed with precihon. All fubjeds do not 
equally require precifion. It is fufficient , on 
many occafions, that we have a general view 
of the meaning. The fubjecl , perhaps, is of 
the known and familiar kind ; and we are in no 

» 
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hazard of miftaking the fciife of the author, 
though every word which he ufes be not precife 
and exacl. 

. Few authors , for inftance , in the Englifli 
language , are more clear and perfpicuous, on 
the whole , than Archbifliop Tillotfon , and Sir 
William Temple ; yet neither of them are re- 
markable for precifion. They are loofe and 
diffufe; and accuftonu-d to expreft their meaning 
by feveral words, which" fliow you fully where- 
abouts it lies, rather than to fmgle out thofe 
expreffions , which would convey clearly the 
idea they have in view, and no more. Neither, 
indeed , is precifion the prevailing characler of 
Mr. Addifon's ftyle; although he is not fo deficient ' 
in this refpecl as the other two authors. 

Lord Shaftfburys faults, in point of pre* 
cifion, are much greater than Mr. Addifon's j 
and the more unpardonable , becaufe he is a 
profefTed philofophical writer ; who , as fuch , 
ought, above all things, to have ftudied Preci- 
fion. His ftyle has both great beauties, and 
great faults; and, on the whole, is by no means 
«t fafe model for imitation. Lord Shaftfbury was 
well acquainted with the power of words ; 
thofe which he employs are generally proper 
and well founding ; he has great variety of them ; 
and his arrangement , as lhall be afterwards 
fhown , is commonly beautiful. His defeft , in 
precifion, is not owing fo much to indiftincl 
or confufed ideas , as to perpetual aflfeclation. 
He is fond , to excels , of the pomp and parade 
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of language; he is never fa ti shed with expref- 
ftng any thing clearly and (imply ; he mull 
always give it the drefs of .ftate and majefty. 
Hence perpetual circumlocutions, and many- 
words and phrafes employed to defcribe fome- 
what, that would have been defcribed much 
better by one of them. If he has occafion to 
mention any perfon or author, he very rarely 
mentions him by his proper name. In the treatife, 
entitled , Advice to an Author , he defcants for 
two or three pages together upon Ariftotle, 
without once naming him in any other way, 
than the matter critic, the mighty genius and 
judge of art, the prince of critics, the grand 
mafter of art, and confommate philologift. In 
the fame way , the grand poetic fire , the 
philofophical patriarch , and his difciple of 
noble birth , and lofty genius , are the only 
names by which he condefcends to . diftinguifli 
Homer , Socrates, and Plato, in another paflage 
of the fame treatife. This method of diflinguifli- 
ing perfons is extremely affecled ; but it is not 
fo contrary to precifion , as the frequent circum- 
locutions he employs for all moral ideas ; atten* 
tive , on every occafion , more to the pomp of 
Janguage , than to the clearnefs which he ought 
to have ftudied as a philofopher. The moral 
fenfe , for inftance , after he had once defined it , 
was a clear term; bat, how vague becomes the 
idea, when, in the next page, he calls it, " that 
" natural affedlion, and anticipating fancy, which 
" makes th? fenfe of right and wrong?" Self 
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examination, or reflection on our own conduct, 
is an idea conceived with eafe ; but when it is 
wrought into all the forms of , "a man's di- 
€< viding himfelf into two parties, becoming a 
41 felf-dialogift , entering into partnerfhip with 
u himfelf, forming the dual number praclically 
u within himfelf $" we hardly know what to 
make of it. On fome occafions, he fo adorns, 
or rather loads with words the plaineft and fimpleft 
propofitions , as, if not to obfeure, at leaft , t6 
enfeeble them. 

In the following paragraph , for example , of 
the Inquiry concerning Virtue , he means to 
fliow, that, by every ill aclion we hurt our 
mind , as much as one who fliould fwallow poifon, 
or give himfelf a wound , would hurt his body. 
Obferve what a redundancy of words he pours 
forth : " Now , if the fabric of ,the mind or 
" temper appeared to us , fuch as it really is ; 
** if we faw it impoflible to remove hence any 
" one good or orderly afleclion, or to introduce 
w any ill or diforderly one , without drawing 
" on, in fome degree, that difTolute ltate which, 
" at its height , is confefled to be fo miferable ; 
c< it would then , undoubtedly , be confefTed , 
c * that fince nd ill, immoral, or unjuft aclion, 
u can be committed , without either a new 
*' inroad and breach on the temper and paflions, 
w or a further advancing of that execution 
** already done ; whoever did ill , or acled in 
f prejudice of his integrity , good - nature , or 

worth, would of neceflity, acl with greater 
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«• cruelty towards himfelf , than lie who fcrupled 
* c not to fwdllow what was poifonous, or who, 
** with his own hands, fhould voluntarily mangle 
€t or wound his outward form or conftitution, 
** natural limbs or body*." Here, to commit 
a bad aclion , is , firlj , 11 to remove a good and 
*' orderly afleclion, and to introduce an ill or 
" diforderly one;" next, it is, " to commit *m 
u aclion that is ill, immoral, and unjuft;" and 
in the next line, it is, " to do ill, or to aft in 
" prejudiceof integrity, good-nature, and worth;" 
nay , fo very fimple a thing as a man's wounding 
himfelf, is , " to mangle , or wound , his ont- 
" ward form and conftitution , his natural limbs 
<c or body." Such fuperfluity of words is difguft- 
ful to every reader of correal tafte ; and ferves no 
purpofe but to embarrafs and perplex the fenfe. 
This fort of ftyle is elegantly defcribed by Quinc- 
tilian , " eft in quibufdam turba inanium verbo- 
" rum, qui dum communem loquendt mo rem 
" reformidant, ducli fpecie nitoris, circumeunt 
" omnia copiofa loquacitate quae dicere volunt f." 
Lib. vii. cap. q. 



* Charafterift. Vol. IL p. 8?. 

f 8 A crowd of unmeaning words is brought together , by 
tt fome authors, who, afraid of expreifing themfelves after a 
" common and ordinary manner, and allured by an appearance 
« of fplcndor, furround every thing which they mean to fay 
* c with a certain copious loquacity. " 
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The great fource of a loofe flyle , in op- 
pofition to precifion, is the injudicious ufe of 
thofe words, termed fynonymous. They are^ 
called fynonymous, becaufe they agree in ex- 
preffing one principal idea; but, for the moft 
part , if not always , they exprefs it with fame 
diverfity in the circumflances. They are varied 
by fome acceflbry idea which every word intro- 
duces, and which forms the diftinclion between 
them. Hardly, in any language , are there two 
words that convey precifely the fame idea ; a 
perfon thoroughly converfant in the propriety 
of the language , will always be able to obferve 
fomething that diftinguiflies them. As they are 
like different lhades of the fame color, an ac- 
curate writer can employ them to great ad- 
vantage , by ufing them , fo as to heighten and 
to finifli the picture which he gives us. • He 
fupplies by one, what was wanting in the other, 
to the force, or to the luftre of the image which 
he means to exhibit. But, in order to this end, 
he muft be extremely attentive to the choice* 
which he makes of them. For the bulk of writers 
are very apt to confound them with each other ; 
and to employ them carelefsly , merely for the 
fake of filling up a period, or of rounding and 
diverfifying the language , as if their fignification 
were exaclly the fame, while, in truth, it is not. 
Hence a certain mfft, and indiflinclnefs, is unwarily 
thrown over flyle. 

In the Latin language , there are no 
two words w« would more readily take to be 
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f ynonymous , than amart and diligere. Cicero , 
however , has fliown us , that there is a very clear 
^diftinclion betwixt them , " Quid ergo (ays he, 
*in one of his epiflles, " tibi commendem eum 
** quern tu ipfe diligis ? Serf tamen ut fcires eum 
" non a me diligi folum, verum etiam amari , 
" ob earn rem tibi haec fcribo*. " In the fame 
manner tutus and fecurus, are words which we 
would readily confound; yet their meaning is 
different. Tutus, fignifies out of danger ; fecurus, 
free from the dread of it. Seneca has elegantly 
marked this diftindlion : " Tuta fcelera effe poffunt, 
" fecura non poffuntf. " In our own language , 
very many inftances might be given of a difference 
in meaning among words reputed fynonymous; 
and, as the fubjeft is of importance, I (hall now 
point out fome of thefe. The inAances which I 
am to- give , may themfelves be of ufe ; and they 
will ferve to fliow thenecelTity of attending, with 
care and ftriclnefs , to the exacl import of words, 
if ever we would write with propriety or precifion. 
• Aujlerity, Severity, Rigor. Aufterity, relates 
to the manner of living; feverity , of thinking ; 
rigor, of punifliing. To aulterity, is oppofed 
effeminacy; to feverity, relaxation ; to rigor 
clemency. A hermit, is auffrere in his life; a 
cafuift , fevere in his application of religion or 
law; a judge, rigorous in his fentences. 



* Ad Famil. I. 13. ep. 47. 
t Epift. 97. 
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Cujlom 5 Habit. Cuftom , refpedts the aclion ; 
habit, theaflor. By cuftom, we mean the fre- 
quent repetition of the fame aft; by habit, the 
effecl which that repetition produces on the mind 
or body. By the cuftom of walking often on the 
ftreets , one acquires a habit of idlenefs. 

Surprifed, aJloni/Jied, amazed^ confounded. I am 
furprifed with what is new or unexpected ; A am 
aftoniflied , at what is vaft or great ; I am amazed, 
with what is incomprehenfible; I am confounded, 
by what is (hocking or terrible. 

Defijl , renounce, qtiit> leave off. Each of thefe 
words imply fome purfuit or objecl relinquifiied ; 

but from different motives. We defift from the 

» ... i, 

difficulty of accomplishing. We renounce, on, 
account of the difagreeablenefs of the bbjecl , 
or purfuit. We quit, for the fake of fome other, 
thing which interefts us more ; and we leave ojf,, 
becaufe we are weary of the defign. A politic 
cian defifts from his defigns, when he finds they 
are impracticable; he renounces the court , be- 
caufe he has been affronted by it; he quits am- 
bition for ftudy or retirement; and leaves .off his. 
attendance on the great , as he becomes old aud; 
weary of it. f 

Pride , Vanity. Pride makes us efteem our,- 
felves ; vanity , makes us defire the efteem of others. 
It is juft to fay , as Dean Swift has done , that a> 
man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtincfs , Difdain. Haughtine^ , is founded, 
on the high opinion we entertain ofourfelves; diL- 
dain , on the low opinion we have of others. 
L.onfo i5 
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To dijlinguifh, to feparate. We diftinguifli , 
what we want not to confound with another thing; 
we frparate, what we want to remove from it. 
Objects are diftinguiflied from one another , by 
their qualities. They are fcpa rated , by the dis- 
tance of time or place. 

To weary, to fatigue. The continuance of the 
* fame thing wearies us; labor fatigues us. I am 
weary with flanding; I am fatigued with walking. 
A fuitor wearies us by his perfeverance ; fatigues 
us by his importunity. 

To abhor, to detejl. To abhor imports, fimply, 
flrong diflike; to deteft, imports alfo ftrong dif- 
approbation. One abhors being in debt; he 
detefts treachery. 

1 To invent, to dij cover. We invent things that 
are hew ; we difcover what was before hidden. 
Galileo invented the telefcope; Harvey difcovered 
the circulation of the blood. 
u ' 0nlf 9 alone. Only, imports that there is no 
other of the fame kind; alone, imports being 
* accompanied by no other. An only child, is one' 
who has neither brother nor fitter ; a child alone 
is one who is left by itfelf. There is a difference, 
therefore, in precife language, betwixt thefe two 
phrafes , "virtue only makes us happy;" and, 
virtue alone makes us happy." Virtue only 
makes us happy, imports , that nothing elfe can 
do it. Virtue alone makes us happy, imports, 
that virtue, by itfelf, or unaccompanied with 

other advantages , is fufficient to do it. 

« 
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Entire* complete. A thing is entire, by wanting 
none of its parts; complete, by wanting none of 
the appendages that belong to it. A man may 
have an entire houfe to himfelf; and yet not have 
one complete apartment. 

Tranquillity f Peace, Calm. Tranquillity, refpecls 
a fituation free from trouble, confidered in itfelf; 
peace, the fame fituation with refpecl to any 
caufes that might interrupt it; calm , with regard 
fo a diAurbed fituation going before, or fol- 
lowing it. A good man enjoys tranquillity, in 
himfelf; peace, with others; and calm, after 
the ftorm. 

A Difficulty , an Obftacle. A difficulty , em- 
barraflea; an obftacle, flops us. We remove the 
one ; we furmount the other. Generally, the firft, 
exprefTes fomewhat ariling from the nature and 
circumflances of the affair, the fecond , fomewhat 
arifing from a foreign caufe. Philip found diffi- 
culty in managing the Athenians from the nature 
of their difpofitions ; but the eloquence of De- 
moflhenes was the greateft obftacle to his dehgns. 

Wifdom, Prudence. Wifdom , leads us to fpeak 
and a<ft what is moft proper. Prudence, prevent* 
our fpeaking or afling improperly. A wife man, 
employs the moft proper means for fnccefs , a 
prudent man , the fafeft means for not being 
brought into danger. 

Enough, Sufficient. Enough, relates to the quan- 
tity which one wiihes to have of any thing. Suf- 
ficient, relates to the ufe. that is to be made of 
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it. Hence, enough , generally imports a greater 
quantity than fufficiem does. The covetous man 
never has enough ; although he has what is fuf- 
ficient for nature. 

To avow , to acknowledge , to confefs. Fach of 
thefe words imports the affirmation of a fad, but 
in very different circumftances. To avow, fup- 
pofes the perfon to glory in it; to acknowledge; 
fuppofes a fmall degree of faultinefs , which the 
acknowledgment com penfates: to confefs, fuppofes 
a higher degree of crime. A patriot avows his 
oppofition to a bad minifter, and is applauded; 
a gentleman acknowledges his miflake , and is 
forgiven ; a prifoner confeflcs the crime he is ac- 
cufed of, and is puniflied. 

To remark, to obferve. We remark, in the 
way of attention, in order to remember ; we ob- 
ferve, in the way of examination, in order to 
judge. A traveller remarks the mod ftriking ob- 
jecl he fees ; a general obferves all the motions 
of his enemy. 

Equivocal, Ambiguous. An equivocal expreflion 
is , one which has one fenfe open , and defigned 
to be underftood; another fenfe concealed, and 
underftood only by the perfon who ufes it. An 
ambiguous expreflion is , one which has. appa- 
rently two fenfes, and leaves us at a lofs which 
of them to give it. An equivocal expreflion is 
ufed with an intention to deceive; an ambiguous 
one, when it is ufed with dtfign, is, with an 
intention not to give full information. An honeft 
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man will never employ an equivocal expreftion; 
a confufed man may often utter ambiguous ones, 
without any defign. I (hall give only one iri- 
ftance more. 

By. Both thefe particles exprefs the 
connexion between fome inftrument , or means 
of effecting an end , and the agent who employs 
it: but with , exprefles a more clofe and imme- 
diate connexion ; by , a more remote one. We 
kill a man with a (word ; he dies by violence. 
The criminal is bound with ropes by the execu- 
tioner. The proper diftinclion in the ufe of thefe 
particles , is elegantly marked in a paffage of Dr. 
Robertfon's Hiftory of Scotland. When one of 
the old Scottifli kings was making an inquiry 
into the tenure by which his nobles held their 
lands, they ftarted up, and drew their fwords : 
By thefe faid they , " we acquired our lands, 
u and with thefe , we will defend them. By 
€i thefe, we acquired our lands;'* fignifies the 
more remote means of acquifition by force ancl 
martial deeds ; and, " with thefe we will defend 
w them;" fignifies the immediate direct inftru- 
ment, the fword , which they would employ in 
their defence. 

Thefe are inftances of words, in our language, 
which , by carelefs writers , are apt to be 
employed as perfeclly fynonyroous , and yet are 
not fo. Their fignifications approach , but are not 
precifely the fame. The more the diftinclion 
in the meaning of fuch words is weighed, and 
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attended to, the more clearly and forcibly fliall 
we fpeak or write *. 

From ail that has been faid on this head , it 
will now appear, that, in order to write or fpeak 
with precifion, two things are efpecially rexjuifne; 
one , that an author's own ideas be clear and 
diftincl; and the other, that he have an exacl 
and full comprehenfion of the force of thole 
words which he employs. Natural genius is here 
required; labor and attention Aill more. Dean 
Swift is one of the authors, in our language, 
mofl diftinguiflied for precifion of ftyle. In his 
writings, we feldom or never find vague expref- 
fions, and fynonymous words, carelefsly thrown 
together. His meaning is always clear, andftrongly 
marked. 

I had occafion to obferve before, that though 
all fubjecls of writing or difcourfe demand per- 
fpicuity, yet all do not require the fame degree 
of that exudl precifion , which I have endeavoured 

i 

♦ In French, there is a very ufeful treatife on this fnbjccl, 
the AbbeGirard's Synonymes Frangois, in which he has made a 
large collection of fuch apparent fynonymes in the language, 
and shown, with much accuracy , the difference in their fignifica- 
tion. It were much to be wishc.1, that fome fuch work were 
undertaken for our tongue, and executed with equal taftc and 
judgment. Nothing would contribute more to prccifc and elegant 
Writing. In the mean time, thi* French treatife may be perufed 
with confidernble profit. It will acenftom pcrfons to weigh, with 
attention, the force of words; and will fuggeft feveral diftin&ions 
betwixt fynonymous terms in our own language, analogous to 
•ttVfc whtih he has pointed out in the French i and , accordingly, 
*f v" ral "of the inflanccs above given were fn^gefted by the work 
of this author. 
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to explain. It is , indeed , in every fort of wri- 
ting, a great beauty to have, at leaft, fome meafure 
of precifion, in diftinclion from that loofe profufion 
of words which imprints* no clear idea on the 
readers mind. But we muft , at the fame time, 
be on our guard, left too great a ftudy of preci- 
fion , efpecially in fubjecls where it is not ftriclly 
requifue, betray us into a dry and barren ftyle; 
left , from the defire of pruning too clofely , we 
retrench all copioufnefs and ornament. Some 
degree of this failing may, perhaps , be remarked 
in Dean Swift's ferious works. Attentive only to 
exhibit his ideas clear and exacl, refting wholly 
on his fenfe and diftinflnefs , he appears to rejecl, 
difdainfully, all embelliftiment which, on fome 
occafions, may be thought to render his manner 
fomewhat hard and dry. To unite together co- 
pioufnefs and precilion, to be flowing and graceful, 
and, at the fame time, correct and exact in the 
choice of every word , is, no doubt, one of the 
higheft and moft difficult attainments in writing. 
Some kinds of compofttion may require more of 
copioufnefs and ornament; others, more of pre- 
cifion and accuracy ; nay, in the fame compofi tion, 
the different parts of it may demand a proper 
variation of manner. But we muft ftudy never 
to facrifice, totally, any one of thefe qualities to 
the other; and, by a proper management , both 
of them maybe made fully confident, if our own 
ideas be precife, and our knowledge andftock of 
words be, at the fame time, extenfive. 
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Structure of Sentences. 



lVING begun to treat of ftyle , in the laft 
leclure I confidered its fundamental quality , per- 
fpicuity. What I have faid of this, relates chiefly 
to the choice of words. From words I proceed 
to fentences ; and as , in all writing and difcourfe, 
the proper compofition and ftruclure of fentences 
is of the higheft importance , I fliall treat of this 
fully. Though perfpicuity be the general head 
under which I, at prefent, confider language, 
I fliall not confine myfelf to this quality alone, 
in fentences , but fliall inquire alfo , what is re- 
quifite for their grace and beauty : that I may 
bring together, under one view, all that feems 
necefTary to be attended to in the conftruclion 
and arrangement of words in a fen ten ce. 

It is not eafy to give an exacl definition of 
a fentence , or period, farther, than as it al- 
ways implies fome one complete propofition or 
enunciation of thought Ariftotle's definition is, 
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in the main, a good one: M a&; ty.ava. *gx#* »» 

M riX<vrn* xo& ctvT** xsti M-rysS-os svtvh*™ : " "A form 

" of fpeech which has a beginning and an end 
w within itfelf, and isoffucha length as to heeafily 
* c comprehended at once." This, however, ad- 
mits of great latitude. Forafentence, or period, 
confifts always of component parts, which are 
called its members; and as thefe members may 
be tither few or many , and may be connected 
in feveral different ways, the fame thought, or 
mental proportion, may often be either brought 
into one fentence, or fplit into two or three, 
without the material breach of any rule. 

The firft variety that occurs in the confeder- 
ation of fentences, is, the diftinclion of long 
and fliort ones. The precife length of fentences, 
as to the number of words, or the number of 
members, which may enter into them, cannot 
be afcertained by any definite meafure. Only , 
it is obvious , there may be an extreme on either 
fide. Sentences, immoderately long, and con- 
fiding of too many members , always tranfgrcfs 
fome one or other of the rules which I fliall men- 
tion foon , as neceflary to be obferved in every 
good fentence. In difcourfes that are to be fpok- 
en, regard mnft be had to the eafinefs of pro- 
nunciation , wiiich is not confident with too 
long periods. In compofitions where pronuncia- 
tion has no place, ftill, however, by ufmg 
long periods too frequently, an author over- 
loads the reader's ear, and fatigues his attention. 
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For long periods require, evidently, more at- 
tention than fliort ones, in order to perceive 
clearly the connexion of the feveral parts, and 
to rake in the whole at one view. At the fame 
tiniH, there may be an excels in too many fliort 
fentencet alfo ; by which the fenfe is fplit and 
broken, the connexion of thought weakened, 
and the memory burdened , by presenting to 
it a long (uccelTion of minute objects. 

With regard to the length and conftruclion 
of Itj.tences, the French critics make a very 
joft dittnidion of fty!e, into Jlyte periodique , 
and Jlyle con pi. The Jlyle periodique is, where 
the fen tenets are computed of feveral members 
linked together , and hanging upon one another, 
fo that the fenfe of the whole is not brought 
out till the clofe. This is the mofl pompous, 
mufical , and oratorical manner of compofing; 
as in the. following fentence of bir William Tem- 
ple: " If yon look about you, and confider 
•* the lives of others as well as your own; if 
<c you think how few are born with honor, and 
" how many die without name or children; how 
u little beauty we fee, and how few friends we 
*"hear; how many difeafes, and how much 
" poverty there is in the world; you will fall 
u down upon your knees, and , inftead of rc- 
u pining at one affliclion , will admire fo many 
" bleflings which you have received from the 
" hand of God. " ( Letter to Lady Eflex. ) Cicero 
abounds with fentences conftrufled after this 
manner. 
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The ftyle coupe is, where the fenfe is formed 
into fbort independent proportions, each com- 
plete within itfelf; as in the following of Mr. 
Pope: "Iconfefs, it was want of consideration 
*' that made me an author. I writ, becaufe it 
" amufed me. I corrected, becaufe it was as 
" pleafant to me to correcl as to write. I publiflied, 
" becaufe , I was told , I might pleafe fuch as it 
" was a credit to pleafe." (Preface to his works.) 
This is very much the French method of writing; 
and always fuits gay and eafy fa bj efts. The Jlyle 
pcriodique, gives an air of gravity and dignity to 
compofnion. The Jlyle coupe , is more lively 
and ftriking. According to the nature of the com- 
pofition, therefore, and the general character it 
ought to bear, the one or other may be pre- 
dominant. But, in almoft every kind of com- 
pofition , the great rule is to intermix them. For 
the ear tires of either of them when too long con 
tinued : Whereas, by a proper mixture of long 
and fliort periods, the ear is gratified, and a cer- 
tain fprightlinefs isjoined with majefty in our ftyle. 
" Non femper," fays Cicero (defcribing very ex- 
preflively, thefe two different kinds of ftyles, of 
which I have been fpeaking,) " non femper uten- 
" dum eft perpetuitate , & quafi converfione ver- 
" borum; fed fcepe carpenda membris minutio- 
u ribus oratio eft *. 
• 

* a It is not proper always to employ a continued train, and 
• a fort of regular eompafs of phrafes; but ftyle ought to be often 
" broken down into fmallcr members." 
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This variety is of fo great confequence, that 
it mud be ftudied, not only in the fucceffion of 
long and fliort fentences, but in the ftruclure 
of our fentences alfo. A train of fentences, con- 
ftrucled in the fame manner, and with the fame 
number of members, whether long or fhort, 
fhould never be allowed to fucceed one another. 
However mufical each of them may be, it has 
a better effecl to introduce even a difcord , than 
to cloy the ear with the repetition of fimilar 
founds- For, nothing is fo tirefome as perpetual 
uniformity. In this article of the conftruclion 
and diftribution of his fentences, Lord Shafts- 
bury has fhown great art. In the la ft lecture, 
I oblefved , that he is often guilty of facrificing 
precifion of ftyle to pomp of expreffion; and 
that there runs through his whole manner, a 
ftiffnefs and affeclation , which render him very 
unfit to be conhdered as a general model. But, 
as his ear was fine, and as he was extremely at- 
tentive to every thing that is elegant , he has 
ftudied the proper intermixture of long and 
fliort fentences; with variety and harmony in 
their ftruclure , more than any other fcnglifh 
author; and for this part of compofition he 
deferves attention. 

l'rom thefe general obfervations , let us now 
defcend to a more particular confederation of the 
qualities that are required to make a fentence 
pertecl. So much depends upon the proper con- 
ftruclion of fentences, that, in every fort of 
compofition , we cannot be too drift in oar 
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attention to it. For, be the fubjecl what it will, 
if the fentences be conftrucled in a cluinfy, per- 
plexed, or feeble manner, it is impofllble that a 
work , compofed of fuch fentences , can be read 
with pleafure, or even with proht. Whereas, 
by giving attention to the rules which relate to 
this part of ftyle, we acquire the habit of ex- 
prefling ourfelves with perfpicuity and elegance j 
and , if a diforder chance to arife in fome of our 
fentences , we immediately fee where it lies , and 
are able to reclify it 

The properties moft efTential to a perfecl fen- 
tence, feem to me, the four following: i. Clear- 
nefs and precifion. q. Unity. 3. Strength. 4. Har- 
mony. Each of thefe I fliall illuftrate feparately , 
and at fome length. 

The firft is , clearnefs and precifion. The 
leaft failure here, the leaft degree of ambiguity, 
which leaves the mind in any fort of fufpenfe as 

■ 

• 

* On the ftru&ure of fentences , the ancients appear to 
have bellowed a great deal of attention and care. The treatife 
of Demetrius Phalereus , *ifi Eptnttutf » abounds with obferva- 
tions upon the choice and collocation of words carried to fuch 
a degree of nicety, as would frequently feem to us minute. 
The treatife of Dionyfius of Halicarnafius , <rv»0i<xfwf 
OMjuetrwt is more mafterlyj but is chiefly confined to the 
mufical ftrufture of periods ; a fubjecl, for which the Greek lan- 
guage afforded much more alliftance to their writers, than our 
tongue admits. On the arrangement of words, in English fen- 
tences, the xviiith chapter of Lord Kaim's Elements of Criticifm 
ought to be con diked ; and alfo, the 2d Volume of Dr. Campbells 
Philofophy of Rhetoric. 
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to the meaning, ought to be avoided with the 
greareft care ; nor is it fo eafy a matter to keep 
always clear of this, as one might, at ftrft, ima- 
gine. Ambiguity arifes from two caufes : either 
from a wrong choice of words , or a wrong 
collocation of them. Of the choice of words, 
as far as regards perfpicuity, I treated fully in 
the laft leclure. Of the collocation of them , I 
am now to treat. The firft thing to be ftudied 
here, is, to obferve exactly the rules of gram- 
mar; as far as thefe can guide us. Btrt as the 
grammar of our language is not extenfive , there 
may often be an ambiguous collocation of words, 
where there is no tranfgreffion of any gramma- 
tical rule. The relations which the words, or 
members of a period , bear to one another , can- 
not be pointed ont in Englifli, as in the Greek 
or Latin, by means of termination; it is ascer- 
tained only by the pofition in which they ftandi 
Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of fei/ 
tences is, that the words or members mc/ll 
nearly related, fliould be placed in the fen tt nee , 
as near to each other as pofhble ; fo as to make 
their mutual relation clearly appear. This is a 
rule not always obferved , even by good -writers, 
as ftrifily as it ought to be. It will be neceflary 
to produce fome inftances , which will both 
fliow the importance of this rule, and make the 
application of it be underllood. 

Kirlt, in the pofition of adverbs, which are 
ufed to qualify the iignification of fomething 
which either precedes or follows them , there is 
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often a good deal of nicety. " By greatnefs , " 
fays Mr. Addifon, in the Speclator, No 41Q. 
44 I do not only mean the bulk of any fingle 
44 objecl, but the largenefs of a whole view." 
Here the place of the adverb only, renders it a 
limitation of the following word , mean. 44 I do 
44 not only mean. " The queftion may then be 
put, What does he more than mean? Had lie 
placed it after bulk 9 dill it would have been 
wrong. rt I do not mean the bulk only of any 
" fingie objecl." For we might then aik , What 
does he mean more than the bulk? Is it the 
color? Or any other property? Its proper 
place, undoubtedly, is, after the word objecl.' 
44 By greatnefs, I do not mean the bulk of any 
" fingle objecl only;" for then, when we put 
the queftion , What more does he mean than the 
bulk of a fingle objecl ? The anfwer comes out 
exaclly as the author intends, and gives it; 
44 The largenefs of a whole view. " — 44 Theifm , " 
fays Lord Shaftfbury , 44 can only be oppofed 
44 to polytheifm, or atheifm." Does he mean 
that theifm is capable of nothing elfe, except 
being oppofed to polytheifm or atheifm ? This 
is what his words literally import, through the 
wrong collocation of only. He fliould have faid, 
44 Theifm can be oppofed only to polytheifm or 
** atheifm." — In like manner, Dean Swift 
( Projeclfor the Advancement of Religion ) , 44 The 
•* Romans underftood liberty, at leaft, as well 
lt as we. " Thefe words are capable of two 
different fenfes, according as the emphafis, in 
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reading them, is hid upon liberty , or upon at 
haft* In the firfl cafe, they will ngnify , that 
whatever other things we may underftand better 
than the Romans, liberty , at leaft, was one thing 
which they underftood as well as we. In the 
fecond cafe , they will import, that liberty was 
underftood, at Icafl as well by them as by us; 
meaning , that by them it was better under- 
ftood. If this laft , as I make no doubt , was 
Dean Swift's own meaning, the ambiguity would 
have been avoided, and the fenfe rendered in- 
dependent of the manner of pronouncing, by 
arranging the words thus: " The Romans under- 
11 flood liberty as well, at leaft, as we." The 
i acl is , with refpecl to fuch adverbs , as , only , 
wholly, at leajl y and the reft of that tribe, that in 
common dilcourfe, the tone and emphafts we ufe 
in pronouncing them, generally ferves to fhow 
their reference , and to make the meaning clear; 
and hence, we acquire a habit of throwing them 
in loofely in the courfe of a period. But, in wri- 
ting, where a man fpeaks to the eye, and not 
to the ear, he ought to be more accurate; and 
fo to connect thofe adverbs with the words 
which they qualify, as to put his meaning out 
of doubt upon the firft infpeclion. 

Secondly , When a circumftance is inter- 
pofed in the middle of a fentence, it fometimes 
requires attention how to place it , fo as to 
diyelt it of all ambiguity. For inftance: " Are 
" thefr defigns" ( fays Lord Bolingbroke, Divert, 
on Parties, dedicat.) " Are thefe defigns which 

M any 
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<c any man , who is born a Briton , in any cir- 
" cnmftances , in any fituation , ought to be 
M afliamed or afraid to avow?" Here we are left 
at a lofs , whether thefe words , " in any c/r- 
" cumftances , in any fituation , " are connected 
with , " a man born in Britain , in any circum- 
u fiances , or fituation , " or with that man's 
" avowing his defigns , in any circumflances , or 
u fituation, into which he may be brought?" 
If the latter, as feems moft probable, was intend- 
ed to be the meaning, the arrangement ought to 
have been concluded thus: *• Are thefe defigns, 
" which any man who is bom a Briton , ought 
" to be afliamed or afraid , in any circumflances, 
" in any fituation, to avow?" But, 

Thirdly, Still more attention is required to 
the proper difpofition of the relative pronouns , 
who , which , what , whqfe , and of all thofe par- 
ticles which exprefs the connexion of the parts 
of fpeech with one another. As all reafoning 
depends upon this connexion, we cannot be 
too accurate and precife here. A fmall error 
may overcloud the meaning of the whole fen- 
tence; and even, where the meaning is intelli- 
gible, yet where thefe relative particles are out 
of their proper place, we always find fomething 
awkward and disjointed in the ftruclure of the 
fentence. Thus, in the Spectator (N°. 54) 
" This kind of wit," fays Mr. Addifon, " was 
41 very much in vogue among our countryman t 
u about an age or two ago , who did not 
L. on R. 1. 16 
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" pracYrfe it for any oblique reafon , but purely 
•* for the fake of heing witty/* We are at no 
lofs about the meaning here; but the conftru&ion 
would evidently be mended by difpofwg of the 
circomftance , u about an age or two ago," in 
fuch a manner as not to ieparate the relative 
*v//o, from its antecedent our countrymen; in this 
way: " About an age or two ago, this kind 
" of wit was very much in vogue among our 
** countrymen, who did not pra£life it for any 
oblique reafon , but purely for the fake of being 
witty. " Spectator, N°. 412. " We no where 
4t meet with a more glorious and pleafmg fliow 
u in nature, than what appears in the heavens at 
ft the rifing and fetting of the fun , which is wholly 
" made up of thefe different ftains of light, that 
u fhow themfelves in clouds of a different fitua- 
tion. v Which is here defigned to conned! with 
the word Jhow , as its antecedent ; but it Hands 
fo wide from it, that without a careful attention 
to the fenfe , we would be naturally led , by the. 
rules of fyntax, to refer it to the rifing and fetting 
of the fun, or to the fun itfelf; and, hence, an 
indiftinftnefs is thrown over the whole fentence. 
The following pnffage in Bifliop Sherlock's Ser- 
mons (Vol. II. Ser. j5.) is ftill more cenfurable: 
*' It is folly to pretend to arm ourfelves againft 
" the accidents of life, by heaping up trcafures 
*! which nothing can protect us againft, but thegood 
" providence of pur heavenly lather. " Which, 
" always refers grammatically to the immediately 
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preceding fubftantive, which here is, " treafures;" 
and this would make nonfenfe of the whole pe- 
riod. Every one feels this impropriety. The 
Sentence ought to have flood thus: " It is folly to 
" pretend , by heaping up treafures , to arm 
" ourfelves againft the accidents of life , which 
" nothing can protecl us againft but the good 
" providence of our heavenly father. 99 

Of the like nature is the following inaccu- 
racy of Dean Swifts. He is recommending to 
young clergymen , to write their fermons fully 
*hd diftindly. " Many," fays, he, " ad fo di- 
u iq£tly contrary to this method, that, from a 
" habit of faving time and paper, which they 
" acquired at the univerfity, they write in fo di- 
" minutive a manner, that they can hardly read 
4£ what they have written.'* He certainly does 
not mean, that they had acquired time and paper 
at the univerfity , but that they had acquired 
this habit there ; and therefore his words ought 
to have run thus : " from a habit which they 
M have acquired at the univerfity of faving time. 
* 4 and paper, they write in fo diminutive a man-. 
" ner. " In another paflage, the fame author has 
left his meaning altogether uncertain, by mif- 
placing a relative. It is in the conclufion of his 
letter to a member of parliament , concerning the 
facramental teft: u Thus I have fairly given you* 
" Sir , my own opinion . as well as that of a, 
" great majority of both houfes here, relating to 
" this weighty affair ; upon which I am confident 
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V you may fecurely reckon." Now I aik, what it 
is he would have his correfpondenttoreckon upon, 
fecurely? The natural conftru&ion leads to thefe 
words, u this weighty affair. " But, as it would 
be difficult to make any lenfe of this, it is more 
probable he meant that the majority of both 
houfes might be fecurely reckoned upon; though 
certainly this meaning, as the words are arranged, 
is obfcurely ex pre fled. The fentence would be 
amended by arranging it thus: " Thus, Sir, I 
" have given you my own opinion , relating to 
44 this weighty affair, as well as that of a great 
" majority of both houfes here ; upon which I 
4< am confident you may fecurely reckon." 

Several other in fiances might be given ; but I 
reckon thofe which I have produced fufhcient 
to make the rule underftood ; that , in the con- 
ftruclion of fentences, one of the firft things to 
be attended to , is , the marfhalling of the words 
in fuch order as (hall mod clearly mark the rela- 
tion of the feveral parts of the fentence to one 
another ; particularly , that adverbs {hall always 
be made to adhere clofely to the words which 
they are Intended to qualify; that, where a cir- 
cumftance is thrown in , it (hall never hang loofe 
in the mid ft of a period , but be determined by 
its place to one or other member of it ; and 
that every relative word which is ufed, ftall 
.inftantly prefent its antecedent to the mind of 
the reader, without the leaf! obfcurty. 1 have 
mentioned thefe three cafes , becaule I think 
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they are the moil frequent occafions of ambi- 
guity creeping into fentences. 

With regard to relatives , I mufl farther ob- 
ferve, that obfcurity often arifes from the too 
frequent repetition of them, particularly of the 
pronouns who, and they, and them, and theirs 9 
when we have occafion to refer to different 
perfons; as, in the following fentence of Arch- 
hifhop Tillotfon (vol. I. ferm. 42.): " Men look 
*' with an evil eye upon the good that is in 
" others; and think that their reputation obfcur- 
w es them , and their commendable^ qualities 
* c Hand in their light ; and therefore they do 
*' what they can to caft a cloud over them , that 
*' the bright fliining of their virtues may not 
*« obfcure them. " This is altogether carelefs 
writing. It renders ftyle often obfcure, always 
embarra(Ted and inelegant. When we find thefe 
perfonal pronouns crowding too fad upon us, 
we have often no method left , but to throw 
the whole fentence into fome other form, which 
may avoid thofe frequent references to perfons 
who have before been mentioned. 

All languages are liable to ambiguities. Quino- 
tilian gives us fome inftances in the Latin, arifmg 
from faulty arrangement. A man , he tells us, 
ordered , by his will , to have erecled for him , 
after his death , " ftatuam auream haflam 
M tenentem ; " upon which arofe a difpute at 
law, whether the whole ftatue, or the fpear only, 
was to be of gold? The fame author obferves, 
▼ery properly, that a fentence is always faulty f 
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when the collocation of the words Is ambiguous, 
though the fenfe can be gathered. If any one 
lliould fay, 11 Chremetem audivi percufliffe De- 
M meam , " this is ambiguous both in fenfe and 
ftroflure , whether Chremes or Demea gave the 
blow. But if this expreffion were ufed , " fe 
" vidifTe hominem librum fcribentem, " although 
the meaning be clear, yet Quinclilian infifts that 
the arrangement is wrong. "Nam," fays he, 
M etiamh librum ab homine fcribi pateat, non 
" certe hominem a libro, male tamen compo- 
u fuerat, feceratque ambiguum quantum in ipfo 
M fuit. " Indeed, to have the relation of every 
word and member of a fentence marked in the 
mod proper and diftinQ manner, gives not clear- 
nefs only, but grace and beauty to a fentence, 
making the mind pafs fmoothly and agreeably 
altjng all the parts of it. 

I proceed now to the fecond quality of a well- 
arranged fentence , which I termed its unity. 
This is a capital property. In every compofition, 
of whatever kind , fome degree of unity is re- 
quired, in order to render it beautiful. There 
muft be always fome connecting principle among 
the parts. Some one objefl muft reign and be 
predominant. This , as I fliall hereafter fliow , 
holds in hiftory, in epic and dramatic poetry, 
and in all orations. But mod of all, in a fingle 
fentence, is required the ftricleft unity. For the 
very nature of a fentence implies one proportion 
to be exprefled. It may confift of parts , indeed ; 
but thefe parts mull be fo clofely bound together, 
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as to make the impreffion upon the mind , of one 
objecl, not of many. Now, in order to pre- 
ferve this unity of a fentence, the following rules 
muft be obferved: 

In the firft place, during the courfe of the 
fentence, the fcene fhould be changed as little as 
pofTible. We fliould* not be hurried by fudden 
tranfitions from perfon to perfon, nor from fubjecl 
to fuhjeci. There is commonly, in every fentence, 
fome perfon or thing , which is the governing 
word. This fliould be continued fo, if pofTible, 
from the beginning to the end of it. Should I 
exprefs myfelf thus: " After we came to anchor, 
M they put me on fliore , where I was welcomed 
" by all my friends, who received me with the 
" greateft kindnefs. " In this fentence, though 
the objects contained in it have a fufrtcient con- 
nexion with each other, yet, by this manner 
of representing them , by (Lifting fo often both 
the place and the perfon , we , and they , and 
/ , and who , they appear in fuch a difunited 
view , that the fenfe of connexion is almdft loft. 
The fentence is reftored to its proper unity, by 
turning it after the following manner: " Having 
M come to an anchor , I was put on fhore , where 
" I was welcomed by all my friends , and re- 
" ceived with the greateft kindnefs;" Writers 
who tranfgrefs this rule, for die moil part tranf- 
grefs, at the fame time', 

A fecond rule; never to crowd into one 
fentence, things which have fo little connexion, 
that they could bear to be divided into 1 two of 
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three fentences. The violation of this rule never 
fails to hurt, and difpleafe a reader. Its effefl, 
indeed, is fo bad, that, of the two, it is the 
fafefl extreme, to err rather by too many (hort 
fentences, than by one that is overloaded and 
embarrafTed. Examples abound in authors. I 
fhall produce fome j to juftify what I now fay. 
" Archbifliop Tillotfon," fays an author of the 
hiflory of England, " died in this year. He 
** was exceedingly beloved both by King Willi- 
€t am and Queen Mary, who nominated Dr. 
*'* Tennifon, Bifliop of Lincoln, to fucceed him." 
Who would expecl the latter part of this fen- 
tence to follow, in confequence of the former? 

He was exceedingly beloved by both King and 
" Queen," is the propolition of the fentence: 
we look for fome proof of this , or at leaft 
fomething related to it, to follow ; when we are 
on a fudden carried off to a new proportion, 
" who nominated Dr. Tennifon to fucceed him. " 
The following is from Middleton s Life of Cicero: 
* c In this uneafy ftate , both of his public and 
" private life , Cicero was oprirefled by a new 
" and cruel affliction , the death of his beloved 
" daughter Tullia ; which happened foon after 
" her -divorce from Dolabella ; whofe manners 
u and Jmmors were entirely difagreeable to her." 
The principal objedl, in this fentence is, the 
death of Tullia , which was the caufe of her 
father '« affliction ; . the date of it , as happen- 
ing foon after her divorce from Dolabella, may 

*nter, into the fentence with propriety j but 

■ • 
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the fubjun&ion of Dolabella's character is foreign 
to the main object; and break's the unity and 
compaclnefs of the fentence totally, by fetting 
a new pitlure before the reader. The following 
fentence, from a tranflation of Platarch , is ftill 
worfe: 44 Their march , " fays the author, fpeak- 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander , " their 
* c march was through an uncultivated country, 
* 4 whofe favage inhabitants fared hardly, havirtg 
44 no other riches than a breed of lean fheep, 
* c whofe flefli was rank and unfavoury , by reafon 
• 4 of their continual feeding upon fea-fifli." Here 
the fcene is changed upon us again and again. 
The march of the Ghreeks , the defcription of 
the inhabitants through whofe country they 
travelled , the account of their flieep , and the 
caufe of their fheep being ill-tafted food , form a 
jumble of objects , (lightly related to each other, 
which the reader cannot, without much difficulty, 
comprehend under one view. 

Thefe examples have been taken from fen- 
tences of no great length, yet over -crowded. 
Authors who deal in long fentences, are very 
apt to be faulty in this article. One need only 
open Lord Clarendons Hiftory, to find exam- 
ples every where. The long, involved, and 
intricate fentences of that author, are the greateft 
blemifh of his compofition ; though , in other 
jefpeds , as a hiftorian,, he has confiderable me- 
rit, In later , and more correct writers than Lord 
Clarendon, we find a period fometimes running 
out fo far , and comprehending fo many particulars, 
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as to be more properly a difcourfe than a fentence. 
Take, for an inftance, the following from Sir 
William Temple, in his Eflay upon Poetry: 
" The ufual acceptation takes profit and pleafure 
" for two different things; and not only calls the 
" followers or votaries of them by the feveral 
" names of bufy and idle men; but diftinguifhes 
f the faculties of the mind, that are converfant 
" about them, calling the operations of the firft', 
" wifdom; and of the other, wit; which is a 
M Saxon word , ufed to exprefs what the Spaniards 
" and Italians call ingenio , and the French, 
" efpriij both from the Latin ; though i think 
" wit more particularly fignifies that of poetry* 
" as may occur in remarks oh the Runic lan- 
*' S ua 8 e ' " When one arrives at the end of fuch 
a puzzled fentence, he is furprifed to find himlelf 
got to fo great a diftance from the objeel with 
which he at firft fet out. 

Lord Shaftfbury, often betrayed into faults 
by his love of magnificence , {hall afford us the 
next example. It is in his Rhapfody, where he 
is defcribing the cold regions: u At length," fays 
he, "the fun approaching, melts the fnow, fets 
" longing men at liberty , and affords them means 
11 and time to make provifion againft the next 
" return of cold. * This firft fentence is correct 
enough ; but he goes on : u It breaks the icy fet- 
" tcrs of the main, where vaft fea-monflers pierce 
" through floating iflands , with arms which can 
" withftand the cry ftal rock; whilft others, who 
" of themfeives feem great as iflands, are by their 
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u bulk alone armed againft all but man, whofe 
** fuperiority over creatures of fuch ftupendousfize 
" and force, fbould make him mindful of his privi- 
lege of reafon , and force him humbly to adore 
" the great compofer of thefe wondrous frames, 
" and the author of his own fuperior wifdom. " 
Nothing can be more unhappy or embarrafTed 
than this fentence;* the worfe too , as itisintended 
to be defcriptive, where every thing ihould be 
clear. It forms no diitinfl image whatever. The 
//, at the beginning, is ambiguous whether it 
mean the fun or the cold. The objefl is changed 
three times in the fentence; beginning with the 
fun, which breaks the icy fetters of the main ; 
then the Sea monfters become the principal per- 
fonages; and laftly , by a very nnexpecled tranft- 
tion, man is brought into view, and receives a long 
and ferious admonition before the fentence clofes. 
I do not at prefent infift on the impropriety of 
fuch exprellions as , God's being the compofer of 
frames; and the fea- monfters having arms that 
withfland rocks, Shaftfbury's ftrength lay in reafon- 
ing and fentiment, more than in defcription ; 
however much his defcriptions have been fome- 
times admired. 

I (ball only give one inftance more on this 
head, from Dean Swift ; in his propofal, too, for 
correfling the Englifli language: where, in place 
of a fentence, he has given a lo6fe difTertatioa 
upon feveral fubjecls. Speaking of the progrefs 
or our language, after the time of Cromwell : 44 To 
" this fucceeded fays he, 14 that licentioufnefc, 
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" which entered with the reftoration , and, 
u from infecling our religion and morals, fell to 
" corrupt our language; which laft was not like 
" to be much improved by thofe , who at that 
** time made up the court of King Charles the 
" iecond ; either fuch as had followed him in 
<c his hanifliment , or who had been altogether 
" converfant in the dialed! of thefe fanatic times; 
" or young men , who had been educated in the 
" fame country: fo that the court, which ufed 
to be the fUndard of correclnefs and propriety 
f< of fpeech, was then, and I think has ever fmce 
cc continued , the worft fchool in England for that 
" accomplifliment; and fo will remain, till better 
u care be taken in the education of our nobility, 
" that they m.iy fet ont into the world with 
<c fome foundation of literature, in order to qualify 
" them for patterns of politenefs:'* How many 
different fafls , reafonings, and obfervations , are 
here prefented to the mind at once ! and yet fo 
linked together by the author, that they all make 
parts of a fentence, which admits of no greater 
divifion in pointing, than a femicolon between 
any of its members? Having mentioned pointing, 
I fliall here take notice, that it is in vrin to prcA 
pofe, by arbitrary puncluation, to amend the 
defecls of a fentence, to correfl its ambiguity, 
or to prevent its confufion. For commas, colons, 
and points, do not make the proper divifions of 
thought; but only ferve to mark thofe which 
arife from the tenor of the author s exprefTion : 
and therefore, they are proper or not, juft 
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according as they correfpond to the na tural divifions 
of the fenfe. When they are inferted in wrong 
places , they deferve , and will meet with , no 
regard. 

I proceed to a third rnle , for preferving the 
unity of fentences; which is to keep clear of 
all parenthefes in the middle of them. On fome 
occaiions, thefe may have a fpirited appearance; 
as prompted by a certain vivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily afide, as it is going 
along. But , for the mod part , their effect is 
extremely bad; being a fort of wheels within 
wheels; fentences in the midfl of fentences; the 
perplexed method of difpofing of fome thought, 
which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper 
place. It were needlefs to give many inftances, 
as they occur fo often among incorrect writers. 

I fliall produce one from Lord Bolingbroke, 
the rapidity of whofe genius, and manner of 
writing, betrays him frequently into inaccuracies 
of this fort. It is in the introduction to his Idea 
of a Patriot King, where he writes thus : " It 
M feems to me, that, in order to maintain the 
" fyftem of the world , at a certain point , far 
M below that of ideal perfection (for we are made 

capable of conceiving what we are incapable of 

II attaining), but however, fufficieht, upon the 
" whole, to conftitute a ftate eafy and happy, 
" or at the worft, tolerable; I fay, it feems to 
" me, that the author of nature has thought 
" fit to mingle, from time to time , among the 
" focieties of men, a few, and but a few, of 
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44 thofe on whom he is gracioufly pleafed to be- 
u A«w a larger portion of the ethereal fpirit, 
44 than is given , in the ordinary courfe of his 
44 government, to the fons of men." Avery bad 
fentence this; into which, by the help of a par- 
enthefis, and other interjected circumAances , his* 
Lordfliip had contrived to thruA fo many things , 
that he is forced to begin the conAruclion again 
with thephrafe/ fay ; which, whenever it occurs, 
may be always a (Turned as a fure mark of a clumfy 
ill- con Articled fentence; excufable in fpeaking , 
where the greateft accuracy is not expected , but 
in polifhed writing, unpardonable. 

I (hall add only one rule more for the unity 
of a fentence, which is, to bring it always to 
a full and perfect clofe. Every thing that is one , 
fhould have a beginning , a middle , and an end. 
I need not take notice, that an unfiniflied fen- 
tence is no fentence at all , according to any- 
grammatical rule. But very often we meet with 
fentences that are, fo tofpeak, more than hniflied. 
When we have arrived at what we expected was 
to be the conclufion , when we have come to the 
word on which the mind is naturally led, by 
what went before, to reA; unexpectedly, fome 
circumAance pops out, which ought to have 
been omitted, or to have been difpofed of elfe- 
where; but which is left lagging behind, like a 
tail adjected to the fentence j fomewhat that, as 
Mr. Pope defcribes the Alexandrine line, 

11 Like a wounded fnakc, drags its flow length along." 
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All thefe adjeflions to the proper clofe, dis- 
figure a fentence extremely. They give it a lame, 
ungraceful air, and, in particular, they break 
its unity. Dean Swift, for inftance, in his Letter 
to a Young Clergyman , fpeaking of Cicero's 
writings, exprefTes himfelf thus : " With thefe* 
**' writings, young divines are more converfant, 
" than with thofe of Demofthenes , who , by 
11 many degrees, excelled the other ; at leaft , as 
" an orator. " Here the natural clofe of the fen- . 
tence is at thefe words, " excelled the other." 
Thefe words conclude the propofition ; we look 
for no more; and the circumftance added, " at 
w lea ft, as an orator," comes in with a very 
halting pace. How much more compact would 
the fentence have been, if turned thus: " With 
" thefe writings, yonng divines are more con- 
" verfant , than with thofe of Demofthenes, 
u who, by many degrees, as an orator at leafl, 
" excelled the other." In the following fentence, 
from Sir Willian Temple , the adjeclion to the 
fentence is altogether foreign to it. Speaking of 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, and Pontenelles 
Plurality of Worlds, " the firft," fays he, 
" could not end his learned treatife, without a 
" panegyric of modern learning, in comparifon 
u of the ancient; and the other , falls fo grofsly 
44 into the cenfure of the old poetry, and pre- 
€< ference of the new, that I could not read 
** either of thefe ftrains without fome indigna- 
u tion ' 7 which no quality among men is fo apt 
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11 to raife in me as felf-fufficiency. " The word 
#< indignation," concluded thefentence; the laft 
member , " which no quality among men is fo apt 
to raife in me as felf-fufficiency is a propofi- 
tion altogether new, added after the proper 
clofe. 
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AVING treated of perfpicuity and unity, as 
neceffary to be ft u died in the ftru&ure of fenten* 
ces , I proceed to the third quality of a correct fen- 
tence, which I termed ftrength. By this, I mean, 
fuch a difpofnion of the feveral words and 
members, as fliall bring out the fenfe to the beft 
advantage; as (hall render the impreffion, which 
the period is defigned to make , moil full and 
complete j and give every word , and every 
member , its due weight and force. The two 
former qualities of perfpicuity and unity, are, 
no doubt , abfolutely necefTary to the production 
of this effect; but more is ftill requifite. For a 
fentence may be clear enough; it may alfo be 
compact enough, in all its parts, or have the 
requifite unity; and yet, by (ome unfavorable 
circumftance in the ftruflure, it may fail in that 
ftrength or livelinefs of impreffion, which a mora 
happy arrangement would have produced. 

The firft rule which I (hall give , for promot- 
ing the ftrength of a fentence, is, to prune it 
L. on R. l. 
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of all redundant words. Thefe may, fometimes, 
be confiftent with a confiderable degree both of 
clearnefs and unity ; but they are always enfee- 
bling. They make the fentence move along tardy 
and encumbered, 

Eft brevitate opus, ut currat fententia , neu fe 
Impediat verbis, lafTas onciantibus aures *. 

It is a general maxim , that any words, which 
do not add fome importance to the meaning of 
a fentence, always fpoil it. They cannot be 
foperfluous, without being hurtful. 11 Obftat," 
fays Quin&ilian , " quicquid non adjuvat. " All 
that can be eahly fupplied in the mind, is better 
left ont in the expreffion. Thus : " Content 
** with deferving a triumph, he refufed the ho- 
u nor of it, H is better language than to fay, 
" Being content with deferving a triumph, he 
* refufed the honor of it." I confider it, there- 
fore , as one of the moft ufeful exercifes of cor- 
rection, upon reviewing what we have written 
or compofed , to contract that round-about 
method of exprefTion, and to lop off thofe ufelefs 
excrefcences which are commonly found in a firft 
draught. Here a fevere eye fliould be employed ; 
and we (hall always find our fentences acquire 
more vigor and energy when thus retrenched; 
provided always, that we run not into the 

m 

• « Concife your diaion, let your fenfe be clear, 
« Nor, with a weijht of wordr, fatigue the ear. 
:. , ' Fiancis. 
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extreme of pruning fo very clofe, as to give a 
hardnefs and drynefs to ftyle. For here, as in all 
other things, there is a due medium. Some re- 
gard, though not the*principal , mult be had to. 
fulnefs and (welling of found Some leaves rnuft 
be left to (helter and furround the fruit. 

As fentences fliould be cleared of redundant 
words, fo alfo of redundant members. As every 
word ought to prefent a new idea , fo every mem- 
ber ought to contain a new thought. Oppofed to 
this, ftands the fault we fometimes meet with, 
of the laft member of a period , being no other 
than the echo of the former, or the repetition 
of it in fomewhat a different form. For example; 
fpeaking of beauty, "the very firft difcovery 
" of it," fays Mr. Addifon , " ftrikes the mind 
44 with inward joy, and fpreads delight through 
44 all its faculties/' (No. 412) And elfewherei 
44 it is impoffible for us to behold the divine 
* works with coldnefs or indifference, or to fnrvey 
14 fo many beauties, without a fecret fatisfaclion 
44 and complacency." ^No. 4i3) In both thefit 
inftances, little or nothing is added by the 
fecond member of the fentence to what was 
already exprefled in the firft: And though the 
free and flowing manner of fuch an author as 
Mr. Addifon , and the graceful harmony of his 
periods, may palliate fuch negligences; yet, in 
general , it holds, that ftyle, freed from this pro- 
lixity, appears both more ftrong , and more 
beautiful. The attention becomes remifs , the 
mind falls into inadion , when word! are 
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multiplied without a correfponding multiplication 
of ideas. 

After removing fuperfluities , tbefecond direc- 
tion I give , for promoting the ftrength of a fen- 
ten ce , is , to attend particularly to the ufe of 
copulatives, relatives, and all the particles em- 
ployed for tranfition and connexion. Thefe little 
words, but, and, which, whofe, where, drc. are 
frequently the moft important words of any; they 
are the joints or hinges upon which all (entences 
turn, and, of courfe, much, both of their 
gracefulnefs and ftrength, muft depend upon 
fbch particles. The varieties in ufmg them are, 
indeed, fo infinite, that no particular fyftem of 
rules, refpefling them, can be given. Atten- 
tion to the praclice of the moft accurate writers, 
joined with frequent trials of the different ef- 
fects, produced by a different ufage of thofe 
particles , muft here direcl us *. Some obferva- 
tions , I fhall mention , which have occurred to 
me as ufeful , without pretending to exhauft the 
fubjecl. 

What is called fplitting of particles , or feparat- 
ing a prepofition from the noun which it governs, 
is always to be avoided. As if I fhould fay, 
* Though virtue borrows no affiftance from , yet 
" it may often be accompanied by , the advan- 
u tages of fortune." In fuch inftances, we feel a 

* On this head , Dr. Lowth't Short Introduction to English 
Grammar defenres to be con fa 1 ted j where feveral niceties of the 
language are well pointed out. 
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fort of pain, from the revulfion, or violent repara- 
tion of two things, which by their nature fliould 
be clofely united. We are put to a Hand in 
thought; being obliged to reft for a little on the 
prepofition by itfelf , which , at the fame time , 
carries no fignificancy , till it is joined to its proper 
fubftantive noun. 

Some writers needlefsly multiply demonftra- 
tive and relative particles , by the frequent ufe of 
fuch phrafeology as this: " There is nothing 
" which difgufts us fooner than the empty pomp 
" of language. " In introducing a fubjecl , or 
laying down a propolition, to which we demand 
particular attention , this fort of ftyle is very pro- 
per; but, in the ordinary current of difcourfe, 
it is better to exprefs ourfelves more fimply and 
ftiortly: "Nothing difgufts us fooner than the 
<c empty pomp of language. " 

Other writer* make a practice of omitting 
the relative, in a phrafe of a different kind 
from the former , where they think the meaning 
can be understood without it. As, "The man I 
" love." — "The dominions we poffefled, and 
<l the conquefts we made. " . But though this 
elliptical ftyle be intelligible, and is allowable in 
converfation and epiftolary writing, yet, in all writ- 
ings of a ferious or dignified kind , it is ungrace- 
ful. There , the relative fliould always be inferted 
in its proper place , and the conftruclion filled 
up: " The man whom I love." — " The domi- 
" nions which we poffefled > and the conquefts 
" which we made." 
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With regard to the copulative particle, and, 
which occurs fo frequently in all kinds of eorn- 
pofition, feveral oblervattons are to be made. 
Firfl , It is evident, that the unneceflary repetition 
of it enfeebles ftyle. It has the fame fort of 
effect as the frequent ufe of the vulgar phrafe, 
and Jo y when one is telling a ftory in common 
converfation. We ftiall take a fentence from Sir 
William Temple, for an inftance. He is fpeaking 
of the refinement of the French language: 
** The academy fet up by Cardinal Richelieu % to 
w nmufe the wits of that age and country, and 
" divert them from raking into his politics and 
" miniflry, brought this into vogue; and the 
*i French wits have , for this laft age , been wholly 
" tnrned to the refinement of their ftyle and 
" lnnguage; and, indeed, with fuch fuccefs, 
" that it can hardly be equalled, and runs 
" equally through their verfe and their prole." 
Here are no fewer than eight ands in one fentence. 
This agreeable writer too often makes his fen- 
tences drag in this manner , by a carelefs mul- 
tiplication, of copulatives. It is ftrange how a 
writer, fo accurate as. Dean Swift, fliould have 
ftumbled. oiif fo improper an application of this 
parricle, as he has made in the following fen- 
tence ; Eflay on the Fa tes of Clergymen. " There 
44 is no talent fo ufeful towards rifing in the 
" world, or which puts men more out of the 
** reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
•« poffeft by the dullfeft fort of people , and is , 
" in common language, called difcretion ; a 
" Ipecies of lower prudence, by the afliftance of 
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" which, Sec." By the infertion Qf Y endis, in 
place of, which is, he has not only clogged the 
fen ten ce but even made it ungrammaticah 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that though the natural ufe of the con- 
junction, and, be to join obj eels together, and 
thereby, as one would think, to make their con- 
nexion moreclofe; yet, in fact, by dropping the 
conjunction, we often mark a clofer connexion , 
a quicker fucceffion of objects, than when it U 
inferted between them. Longinus makes this re- 
mark ; which from many inftances , appears to be 
juft: "Veni, vidi, vici *," exprefTes with more 
fpirit, the rapidity and quick fucceffion of conqueft, 
than if connecting particles had been ufed. So f 
in the following description of a rout in Caefari 
Commentaries: " Noftri, emiffis pilis, gladiis rent 
" gerunt; repente port tergum equitatus cernitur; 
u cohortes aliae appropinquant. Hoftes terga ver- 
41 tunt; fugientibus equites occurruntj fit magna 
" caedes." Bell. Gall. 1. 7. f. 

Hence, it follows, that when, on the other 
hand , we feek to prevent a quick tr an fit ion 
from one object to another, when we ate making 
fome enumeration, in which we wifli that the 
objects fhould appear as diftinct from each othef 

• " I came, I faw, I conquered.* 

f " Our men , after having difcharged their javelins , attack 
a with fword in hand: of a Hidden., Ihe cavalry make theif 
" appearance behind j other bodies of men are feen drawing 
w neir: the enemies turn their backs $ the horfe meet them in 
« their Right j a great slaughter enfues.'* 
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as poffible, and that the mind fhould reft , for a 
moment, on each object by itfelf; in this cafe, 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar 
advantage and grace. As when Lord Bolingbroke 
fays, M .Such a man might fall a victim to power; 
11 but truth, and reafon, and liberty, would fall 
<c with him. w In the fame manner , Caefar 
defcribes an engagement with the Nervii : " His 
" equitibus facile pulfis ac perrurbatis , incredibili 
celeritate ad flumen decurrerunt; ut pene una 
" tempore, & ad filvas, & in flumine, fc jam in 
*' man i bus noftris, hoftes viderentur. " Bell. Gall. 
], q *. Here, although he is defcribing a quick 
fucceflion of events, yet, as it is his intention 
to fhow in how many places the enemy teemed 
to be atone time, the copulative is very hap- 
pily redoubled, in order to paint more ftrongly 
the di (unction of thefe feveral places. 

This attention to the feveral cafes , when it it 
proper to omit, and when to redouble the copu- 
lative, is of confiderable importance to all who 
ftudy eloquence. For, it is a remarkable parti- 
cularity in language , that the omiffion of a con- 
necting particle (hould fometimes ferve to make 
objects appear more clofely connected; and that 
the repetition o£it fliould diftinguifh and feparate 
them , in fome meafure , from each other. Hence 

• « The enemy, hiving eafily beat off, and fcattered this 
" body of horfe, ran down with incredible celerity to the river, 
!• fo that , almoft at one moment of time , they appeared to 
« be in the woods, and in the river, and in the mid ft of our 

«* troops.* 
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the omiffion of it is ufed to denote rapidity; 
and the repetition of it it defigned to retard and 
to aggravate. The reafon feems to be , that , in 
the former cafe y the mind it fuppofed to be har- 
ried fo fall through a quick facceffion of objects, 
that it has not leifure to point out their con- 
nexion ; it drops the copulatives in its hurry; 
and crowds the whole feries together, as if it 
were but one objecl. Whereas , when we enu- 
merate, with a view to aggravate, the mind is 
fuppofed to proceed with a more flow and folemn 
pace; it marks fully the relation of each objecl to 
that which fucceeds it; and, by joining them to- 
gether with feveral copulatives, makes you attend, 
that the objecls, though connecled, are yet, in 
themfelves, diftincl; that they are many, not 
one. Obferve, for inftance, in the following 
enumeration, made by the apoftle Paul, what 
additional weight and diftinflnefs is given to 
each particular, by the repetition of a con- 
junclion. 44 1 am perfuaded, that neither death, 
" nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
" powers, nor things prefent, nor things to come, 
" nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
" (ball be able to feparate us from the love of 
" God." Rom. viii. 38, 3$. So much with regard 
to the ufe of copulatives. 

I proceed to a third rule , for promoting the 
itrength of a fentence, which is to difpofe of 
the capital word , or words , in that place of 
the fentence, where they will make the fulleft 
impreflion. That fuch capital words there are in 
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every fentence, on which the meaning princi- 
pally refts, every one muft fee; and that thefe 
words fliould poffefs a confpicuous and diftm- ' 
guifhed place, is equally plain. • Indeed, that 
place of the fentence where they will make the 
befl figure, whether the beginning; or the end, 
or fometimes, even the middle, cannot, as far 
as I know, be afcertained by any precife rule. 
This muft vary wirh the nature of the fentence. 
Perfpicuity mnft ever be ftudied in the firft place; 
and the nature of our language allows no great 
liberty in the choice of collocation. For the 
moft parr, with us, the important words are placed 
in the beginning of the fentence. So Mr. Addi- 
fon: "The pleafures of the imagination, taken 
K in their full extent , are not fo grofs as thofe 
« of fenfe , nor fo refined as thofe of the under- 
" Handing. " And this indeed , feems the moft 
plain and natural order, to place that in the 
front which is the chief objecl of the proportion 
we are laying down.. Sometimes, however, when 
we intend to give weight to a fentence, it is of 
advantage to fufpend the meaning for a little, 
and then bring it out full at the clofe: " Thus," 
fays Mr. Pope* " on whatever fide we contem- 
" plate Homer , what principally ftrikes ns , is 
" his wonderful invention." (Pref. to Homer.) 

The Greek and Latin writers had a confider- 
able advantage above us, in this part of ftyle. 
By the great liberty of inverfion , which their 
languages permitted they could chufe the moft 

» 
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advantageous fituation for every word ; and had 
it thereby in their power to give their fentences 
more force. Milton , in his profe works , and 
fome other of our old Englifh writers, endeavour- 
ed to imitate them in this. But the forced con- 
ftruclions , which they employed , produced ob- 
fcurity ; and the genius of our language, as it i«- 
now written and fpoken, will not admit fuch 1L-* 
berties. Mr. Gordon, who followed this inverted' 
flyle in his tranflation of Tacitus, has, fome- 
times , done fuch violence to the language , as 
even to appear ridiculous ; as in this expreffion : 
M Into this hole thruft themfelves three Roman 
" fenators." He has tranflated fo fimple a phrafe 
"as, "nullum ea tenipeftate bellum , " by, 
" war at that time there was none. " However, 
within certain bounds, and to a limited degree, 
our language does admit of inverfions ;/ and they 
are praclifed with fuccefs by the beft writers;' 
So Mr. Pope, fpeakmg of Homer, " The pnrife 
u of judgment Virgil has juftly coiitefted with him,* 
" but his invention remains yet unrivalled."- Ir 
is evident , that, in order to give the fentence' 
its due force, by contrafting property the two 
capital words, u judgment and invention r " this 
is a happier arrangement than; if he had follow- 
ed the natural order, which was, " Virgil has 
" juftiy contefted with him the pratfe of judgment, 
" but his invention remains yet unrivalled. " 

Some writers praclife this degree of inverfion , 
which our language bears , much more than 
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others ; Lord Shaftlbury , for inftance , much 
more than Mr. Addifon; and to this fort of ar- 
rangement is owing, in a great meafure, that 
appearance of ftrength, dignity, and varied har- 
mony , which Lord Shaftfburys ftyle pofl'elTes. 
This will appear from the following fentencet 
of his Inqniry into Virtue j where all the words 
Jure placed , not ftriftly in the natural order 9 
but with that artificial conllruclion , which may 
give the period moft emphatis and grace. He is 
freaking of the mifery of vice: 44 This, as to the 
<c complete immoral ftate , is , what of their own 
" accord , men readily remark. Where there 
<( is this abfolute degeneracy, this total apoilacy 
€< from all candor, truft, or equity, there are 
€t few who do not fee and acknowledge the mx- 
u fery which is consequent. Seldom is the cafe 
<c mifconitrued , when at worft. The misfortune 
' 1 is , that we look not on this depravity , nor 
" confider how it ftands , in lefs degrees. As if, 
" to be abfolutely immoral, were, indeed, the 
" greateft mifery; but, to be fo in a little degree, 
€t Ihould be no mifery or harm at all. Which , 
* c to allow, is juft as reafonable as to own, that 
" 'tis the greateft ill of a body to be in the 
" utmoft manner maimed or diftorted ; but that, 
€t to lofe the ufe only of one limb , or to be 
" impaired in forae Angle organ or member, is 
* no ill worthy the leaft notice. " (Vol, u\ p. 66.) 
Here is no violence done to the language, though, 
there are many inverfions. All is (lately, and 
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arranged with art ; which it the great charac- 
terise of this authors ftyle. 

We need only open any page of Mr. Addtfon, 
to fee quite a different order in the conftruction 
of fentences. 4i Our fight is the moft perfect, and 
" moft delightful of all our fenfes. It fills the 
".mind with the largeft variety of ideas, converted 
"with its objects at the greateft diltance, and 
" continues the longeft in action, without being 
" tired , or fatiated with its proper enjoyments. 
" The fenfe of feeling can , indeed , give us a 
" notion of extenfion, fhape, and all other ideas 
" that enter at the eye, except colors ; but, at 
" the fame time, it is very much ftraitened and 
"confined in its operations," &c. (Spectator, 
N*. 41 l.) In this (train , he always proceeds, 
following the moft natural and obvious order of 
the language: and if, by this means, he has 
lefs pomp and majefty than Shafrlbary , he has, 
in return , more nature, more eafe and fimplicityj 
which are beauties of a higher order. 

But whether we praclife inverlion or not, and 
in whatever part of the fentence we difpofe of 
the capital words , it is always a point of great 
moment, that thefe capital words fhall ftand clear 
and difentangled from any other words that would 
clog them. Thus , when there are any circum- 
ftances of time , place , or other limitations , 
which the principal object of our fentence re- 
quires to have connected with it, we muft take 
efpecial care to difpofe of them, fo as not to 
cloud that principal objeft , nor to bury it under 
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a load of circumftances. This willbetnade clearer 
by an example. Obferve the arrangement of the 
following fentence, in Lord Shaftfbury's advice 
to an author. He is fpeaking of modern poets, 
as compared with the ancient: " If, whilft they 
" profefs only to pleafe, they fecretly advife, 

and give inftruclion, they may now, perhaps, 
" as well as formerly, be efteemed , with juftice, 
" the beft and moil honorable among authors. " 
This is a well- conftrucled fentence. It contains 
a great many circumftances and adverbs, ne- 
ceffary to qualify the meaning; only, fccrttly, 
as well perhaps , no w, with jo/lice, formerly; 
yet thefe are placed with fo much art, as neither 
to embarrafs, nor weaken the fentence; while 
that which is the capital objet't in it, viz. " poets 
44 being juftly efteemed the beft and mod honor- 
*' able among authors," comes out in the con- 
clufion clear and detached, and poflefles its proper 
place. See now, what would have been the tifecl 
of a different arrangement. Suppofe him to have 
placed the members of the fentence thus : " If, 
4t whilft they profefs to pleafe only , they advife 
" and give inftruclion fecretly , they may be 

efteemed the beft and moft honorable among 
«' authors, with juftice, perhaps, now, as well 
<c as formerly. M Here we have precifely the fame 
words, and the fame fenfe; but, by means of 
the circumftances being fo intermingled as to clog 
the capital words, the whole becomes perplexed, 
without grace , and without ftrength. 
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A fourth rule, for conftru cling fen fences with 
proper ftrength, is, to make the members of them 
go on rifing and growing in their importance 
above one another. This fort of arrangement is 
called a climax , and is always conhdered as a 
beauty in compofuion. From what caufe it pleafes, 
is abundantly evident. In all things, w* naturally 
love to afcend to what is more and more beautiful, 
rather than to follow the retrograde order. Hav- 
ing had once fome confiderable object fet before 
us, it is, with pain, we are pulled back to at- 
tend to an inferior circum fiance. " Ca vend una 
" eft," fays Quirtdlilian, whofe authority I always 
willingly quote, " ne decrefcat oratio, 8c fortiori 
" fubjungatur aliquid infirmius; ficu.t, facrilego, 
" fur; autlatroni, petulans. Augeri enim debent 
*' fen centime & infurgere*." Of this beauty, in the 
conftruftion of fentences , the orations of Cicero 
furnifti many examples. His pompous manner 
naturally led him to ftudy it; and, generally, in 
order to render the climax perfect, he makes both 
the fenfe and the found rife together, with a very 
magnificent fwell. So in his oration for Milo, 
fpeaking of a defign of Clodius s for aifaflinaring 
Pompey: " Atqui fi res, ft vir, fi tempus ullum 
f 

* a Care mnft be taken, that our compofition shall not 
" Fail oil", and that a weaker e»pre(fion shall not, follow one 
" of more ftrength; as if, n after facrilege, wc should bring 
c< in theft} or, having mentioned * robbery, we should 
" fubjoin petulance. Sentences ought always to rife and 
* grow." . . 4 
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" dignum f nit , certe haec in ilia caufa fumma 
** omnia fuerunt. Infidiator erat in foro collo- 
u catus, atque in veftibulo ipfo fenatus; ei viro 
u autem mors parabatar, cujus in vita nitebatur 
"ialus civitatis; eo porro reipublica? tempore, 
M quo fi unus flle occidifTet, non haec folum ci- 
€t vitas , fed gentes omnes concidiffent. " The 
following inftance , from Lord Bolingbroke , is 
alfo beautiful: "This decency, this grace, this 
*' propriety of manners to character, ts fo eflential 
w to princes in particular , that, whenever it is 
44 neglected , their virtnes lofe a great degree of 
" luftre , and their defects acquire much aggrava- 
44 tion. Nay more; by neglecting this decency 
u and this grace, and for want of a fufficient regard 
u to appearances, even their virtues may betray 
u them into railings, their failings into vices, and 
*' their vices into hah its unworthy of princes, and 
** unworthy of men." (Idea of a Patriot King.) 

I muft obferve, however, that this fort of 
full and oratorial climax, can neither be always 
obtained , nor ought to be always fought after. 
Only fome kinds of writing admit fuch fentences; 
and, to ftudy them too frequently, efpecially, 
if the fubjett require not fo much pomp , if 
affected and difagreeable. But there is fome- 
thing approaching to a climax , which it is a ge- 
neral , rule to ftudy, ne decrefcat oratio," as 
Quindilian fpeaks , 11 k ne fortiori fubjungatur 
*• aliquid in6rmius." A weaker aflertion or pro- 
portion (hould never come after a ilronger one ; 

and 
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and when onr fentence confifts of two member* j 
the longeft fliould, generally, be the concluding 
one. There is a twofold reafon for this laft 
dire&ion. Periods, thus divided , are pronounced 
more eafily ; and the fhorteft member being 
placed firft, we carry it more readily in our 
memory as We proceed to the fecond, and fee 
the connexion of the two more clearly. Thus, 
to fay , M when our paflions have forfaken us , 
•* we flatter ourfelves with the belief that we 
f l have forfaken them , " is both more graceful 
and more clear , than to begin with the longeft 
part of the propofition : " We flatter ourfelves 
" with the belief that we have forfaken our paf- 
M fions, when they have forfaken us. " In general, 
it is always agreeable to find a fentence rjfmg 
upon vs, and growing in its importance to the 
very laft word, when this conftru&ion can be 
managed without affeclation , or unfeafonable 
pomp. " If we rife yet higher fays Mr. Ad- 
difoa;very beautifully, " and coniider the fixed 
" ftars as lb many oceans of flame , that are each 

V of them attended with a different fet of planets; 
f and full difcover new firmaments and new 

V lights, that are funk farther in thofe unfathom- 
" able depths of ether; we are loft in fuch a 
" labyrinth of funs and worlds, and confounded 
*' with the magnificence andimmenfity of nature" 
( Specl. No. 410). Hence follows clearly , 

A fifth rule for the ftrength of fentence* ; 
which is, to avoid concluding them with an 
adverb, a prepofition, or any inconliderable 
L. on R. u * 18 
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word. Such coriclufions are always enfeebling 
and degrading. There are fentences, indeed, 
where the ftrels and ngnificancy reft chiefly upon 
Ibme words of this kind. In this cafe , they are 
not to be conhdered as circu m fiances , but as 
the capital figures; and ought, in propriety, to 
have the principal place allotted them. No fault, 
for inftance, can be fonnd with this fentence of 
Bolingbroke's : 44 In their profperity , my friends 
* 4 (hall never hear of me ; in their adverfity , always." 
Where never , and always, being emphatical words, 
were to be fo placed, as to make a ftrongimprefhon. 
But 1 fpeak now of thofe inferior parts of 
fpeech , when introduced as circumftances , or as 
qualifications of more important* words. In fuch 
cafe, they fhould always be difpofed of in the 
leafl confpicuous parts of the period; and fo claf- 
fed with other words of greater dignity, as to 
be kept in their proper fecondary fiat ion. 

Agreeably to this rule, we fhould always 
avoid concluding with any of thofe particles , 
which mark the cafes of nouns , — of> to , from ; 
with , by. For inftance , it is a great deal better 
to fay , " avarice is a crime of which wife men 
44 are often guilty," than to fay, "avarice is a 
44 crime which wife men are often guilty of. *' 
This is a phrafeology which all correcl writers 
fhun; and with reafon. For, befides the want 
of dignity which arifes from thofe rnonofyilables 
at the end , the imagination cannot avoid retting, 
for a little, on the import of the word which 
doles the fentence. And, as thofe prep oft tions 
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have no import of their own, btit only ferve to 
point out the relations of other words , it is dis- 
agreeable for the mind to be left pauling on a 
word, which does not, by itlelf, produce any 
idea , nor form any piflure in the fancy. 

For the fame reafon , verbs which are ufed in 
a compound fenfe, with fome of thefe prepofi- 
tions , are , though not fo bad , yet Hill not fo 
beautiful conclufions of a period; fuch as, bring 
about, lay hold of, come over /o, clear up , and 
many others of this kind: inftead of which , if we 
can employ a fimple verb, it always terminates 
the fentence with more ftrength. £ven the pro- 
noun, it f though it has the import of a fu Li- 
ft ami ve noun , and indeed often forces itfelf upon 
us unavoidably, yet, when we want to give 
dignity to a fentence, (hould, if poflible, be 
avoided in the conclufion ; moreefpecially, when 
it is joined wirfi fome of the prepofitions , as , 
with it , in it , to it. In the following fentence of 
the Speclator , which otherwife is abundantly 
noble, the bad effecl of this clofe is (enfible: 
•* There is not, in my opinion, a more pleafrng 
* 4 and triumphant confideration in religion, than 
" this, of the perpetual progrefs which the foul 
u makes towards the perfection of its nature, 
•••without ever arriving at a period in it/ 9 
(No. in). How much more graceful were the 
fentence , if it had been fo conftrutted as to clofe 
with the word , period! 

Befides particles and pronouns, amy phrafe, 
which exprefles a circumftance only, always 
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brings up the rear of 4i featence with a bad 
grace. We may judge of this, by the following 
fentence from Lord Bolingbroke (Letter on the 
State of Parties at the Acceflion of King George 
I.): M Let me therefore conclude by repeating, 
" that divifion has caufed all the mifchief we 
lament; that union alone can retrieve it; and 
" that a great advance towards this union , was 
w the coalition of parties, fo happily begun, fo 
" fuccefsfully carried on , and of late fo unac- 
u countably neglecled ; to fay no worfe. M This 
laft phrafe, to fay no worfe , occalions a fad fal- 
ling off at the end ; fo much the more unhappy, 
as the reft of the period is conduced after the 
manner of a climax, which we expect to find 
growing to the laft. 

The proper djfpofition of fuch circumftances 
in a fentence, is often attended with confiderable 
trouble, in order to adjuft them fo, as fhall 
confift equally with the perfpicuity and the grace 
of the period. Though necefTary parts , they 
are, however, like unfliapely ftones in a build- 
ing, which try the lkill of an artift, where to 
place them with the leaft offence. u Jungantur 
fays Quinclilian, " quo congruunt maxime; ficut 
" in itruclura faxorum rudium, etiam ipfa enor- 
u mitas invenit cui applicari , & in quo poffit 
«« mfiftereV* 

* ** Let them be infer ted wherever the happieft place for 
" them can be found; as, in a ftru&ure compofed of rough 
« ftones, there are always places where the moft irregular 
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The clofe is always an unfuitable place for 
them. When the fenfe admits it, the fooner they 
are difpatched, generally fpeaking , the better; 
that the more important and fignificant words 
may poflefs the laft place, quite difencumbered. 
It is a rule, too, never to crowd too many cir- 
xumftances together, but rather to interfperfe 
them in different parts of the fentence, joined 
with the capital words on which they depend; 
provided that care be taken, as I before direcled, 
not to clog thofe capital words with them. For 
inftance, when Dean Swift fays, 11 what I had 
" the honor of mentioning to your Lordfliip, 
" fometime ago , in conversation , was not a new 
" thought." (Letter to the Earl of Oxford.) 
Thefe two circumftances, fometime ago, and in 
comerjation , which are here put together, would 
have had a better effefl disjoined, thus: " What 
44 I had the honor, fometime ago, of mentioning 
<c to your Lordfliip in converfation. " And in 
the following fentence of Lord Bolingbroke'f 
(Remarks on the Hiftory of England:) "A mo- 
** narchy, limited like ours, may be placed, for 
<c aught I know, as it has been often represented^ 
** juft in the middle point, from whence adevia- 
4C tion leads, on the one hand, to tyranny: and on 
•* the other, to anarchy." The arrangement would 
have been happier thus: "A monarchy, limited 
m like ours, may, for aught I know, be placed, 

* and unshapely may find fome adjacent one to which it Cf ft 

* be joined, and fome baiis on which it may reft." 

* 
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ft as it has often been reprefented, juft in the 
4t middle point , $cc. 

I (hall give only one rule more, relating to 
the ftrength of a fentence, which is, that in the 
members of a fentence, where two things are 
compared or conrrafted to one another; where 
either a refemblance or an oppofition is intended 
to be exprefled; fome refemblance, in the lan- 
guage and conftru&ion , ihould be preferved. 
For when the things themfelves correfpond to 
each other , we naturally expeel to find the 
words correfponding too. We are difappointed 
when it is otherwife; and the comparifon, or 
contraft , appears moire imperfefl. Thus', when 
Lord Bolingbroke fays, " the laughers will be 
" for thofe who have mod wit ; the ferious part 
u of mankind , for thofe who have moft reafon 
" on their fide;" (DifTert. on Parties,- pref.) the 
oppofition would have been more complete, if 
he had faid , " the laughers will be for thofe 
* 4 who have moft wit; the ferious, for thofe 
" who have moft reafon on their fide. " The fol- 
lowing paffage from Mr. Popes preface to his 
Homer, fully exemplifies the rule I am now 
giving: "Homer was the greater genius; Virgil, 
u the better artifti in the one , we moft admire 
" the man ; m the other , the work. Homer 
" hurries us with a commanding impetuofity: 
" Virgil leads us with an attraclive majefty. 
" Homer fcatters with a generous profufion; 
u Virgil beftows with a careful magnificence. 
'* Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches 
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* c with a fudden overflow; Virgil, like a river 
*' in its banks , with a conftant ftream. — And 
" when we look upon their machines, Homer 
" feems like his own Jupiter in his terrors, fliak- 
M ing Olympus, fcattering the lightnings, and 
" firing the heavens ; Virgil ^ like the fame 
M power, in his benevolence, counfelling with 
** the gods, laying plans for empires, and order- 
" ing his whole creation." — * Periods thus con- 
ftrucled , when introduced with propriety, and 
not returning too often , have a fenfible beauty. 
But we muft beware of carrying our attention 
to this beauty too far. It ought only to be occa- 
fionally fludied, when comparifon or oppofition 
of objects naturally leads to it. If fuch a con- 
ftruflion as this be aimed at in all our fentences:, 
it betrays into a difagreeable uniformity; pro- 
duces a regularly returning clink in the period, 
which tires the ear; and plainly difcovers affec- 
tation. Among the ancients, the ftyle of lib- 
erates is faulty in this refpecl; and , on that ac- 
count , by fome of their bed critics, particularly 
by Dionyfius of Halicarnaflus , he is feverely 
cenfured. 

This finishes what I had to fay concerning 
fentences, confidered, with refpecl to their mean- 
ing, under the three heads of perfpicuity, unity, 
andftrength. It is a fubjeel on which I haveinfuted 
fully , for two reafons: Firfl becaufe it is a fubjeel, 
which, by its nature, cari 'be rendered more 
didactic, and fubjecled more to precife rule, 
than mmy other iubjefls of criticifm; and next. 
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becanfe it appears to me of confiderlble import- 
ance and ufe. 

For, though many of thofe attentions, which 
I have been recommending, may appear minute, 
yet their effecl, upon writing and ftyle, is much 
greater than might , at firft, be imagined. A fen- 
timent which is expreffed in a period , clearly, 
neatly, and happily arranged, makes always a 
Aronger impreflion on the mind , than one that 
is any how feeble or embarraffed. Every one 
feels this upon a companion: and if the effeft 
be fenfible in onefentence, how much more ia 
a whole difcourfe, or compofition , that is made 
up of fuch fentences? 

The fundamental rule of the conftruflion of 
fentences, and into which all others might be 
refolved, undoubtedly is, to communicate , in 
the cleared and moft natural order, the ideas 
which we mean to transfufe into the minds of 
others. Every arrangement that does moft juftice 
to the fenfe , and expreffes it to moft advantage, 
ftrikes us as beautiful. To this point have tend- 
ed all the rules I have given. And, indeed, did 
men always think clearly, and were they, at 
the fame time, fully mafters of the language in 
which they write, there would be occafion for 
few rules. Their fentences would then, of courfe 
acquire all thofe properties of precifion , unity , ' 
and ftrength which I have recommended. For 
we may reft allured , that, whenever we exprefs 
ourfelves ill, there is, befidesthe mifmanagement 
of language, for the moft part, fome miftake in 
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our manner of conceiving the fubjecl. Embar- 
raffed, obfcore, and feeble fentences, are gene- 
rally, if not always, the refult of embarrafTed , 
obfcure, and feeble, thought. Thought and lan- 
guage aft and re-aft upon each other mutually. 
Logic and rhetoric have here , as in many other 
cafes, adrift connexion; and he that is learning 
to arrange his fentences with accuracy and order, 
is learning, at the fame time, to think with accu- 
racy and order; an obfervation which alone will 
juftify all the care and attention we have beftowed 
on this fubjecl. 
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Struclure of Sentences. — Harmony. 

HlTHERTO we have confidexed fentences, 
with refpecl to their meaning, tinder the heads 
of perfpicuity, unity, and ftrength. We are 
now to confider them, with refpecl to their found, 
their harmony , or agreeabienefs to the ear ; which 
was the laft quality belonging to them that I pro- 
pofed to treat of. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to fenfe; 
yet fuch as mud not be difregarded. - For , as 
long as founds are the vehicle of conveyance 
for our ideas, there will be always a very con- 
fiderable connexion between the idea which is 
conveyed, and the nature of the found which 
conveys it. Pleafing ideas can hardly be trans- 
mitted to the mind, by means of harlh and dis- 
agreeable founds. The imagination revolts as loon 
as it hears them uttered. "Nihil,** fays Quinclilian, 
" poteft intrare in affectum quod in aure, velut 
" quodamveftibulo, ftatirn offendit*.** Mufic has 
naturally a great power over all men to prompt 

* « Nothing can enter into the affcaions which ftumbles 
• at the threshold, by offending the ear." 
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and facilitate certain emotions : infomuch , that 
there are hardly any difpofitions which we wilh 
to raife in others, but certain founds may be 
fo» to 1 concordant to thofe difpofitions, and 
tend ig to promote them. Now , language can, 
in fome degree , be rendered capable of this 
power of mufic ; a circumftance which muft 
needs heighten our idea of language as a wonderful 
invention. Not content with fimply interpreting 
our ideas to others , it can give them thofe ideas 
enforced by correfponding founds; and to the 
pleafure of communicated thought , can add the 
new and feparate pleafure of melody. 

In the harmony of periods , two things may 
be confidered. Firft, agreeable found, or. mo- 
dulation in general, without any particular ex- 
preflion : Next, the found fo ordered, as to 
become expreffive of the fenfe. The firft is the 
more common; the fecond, the higher beauty. 

>irft, Let us confider agreeable found, in 
general, as the property of a well-conftrucled 
fentence: and, as it was of profe-fentences we 
have hitherto treated , we (hall confine ourfelves 
to them under this head. This beauty of mulical 
conflruclion in profe, it is plain, will depend upon 
two things ; the choice of words, and the arrange- 
ment of them. 

I begin with the choice of words ; on which 
head , there is not much to be faid , unlefs I 
were to defcend into a tedious and frivolous 
detail concerning the powers of the feveral 
letters, or fimple founds, of which fpeech is 
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compofed. It is evident , that words are mod 
agreeable to the ear which are compofed of 
fmooth and liquid founds, where there is a proper 
intermixture of vowels and confonants; without 
too many harfli confonants rubbing againft each 
other; or too many open vowels in fucceffion, 
to caufe a hiatus, or difasreeable aperture of 
the mouth. It may always be alfumed as a prin- 
ciple , that , whatever founds are difficult in pro- 
nunciation , are , in the fame proportion , harfli 
and painful to the ear. Vowels give foftnefs | 
confonants , ftrength to the found of words. The 
mufic of language requires a juft proportion of 
both; and will be hurt, will be rendered either 
grating or effeminate , by an excefs of either. 
Long words are commonly more agreeable to 
the ear than monofyllables. They pleafe it by 
the compofuion, or fucceflion of founds which 
they prefent to it ; and , accordingly , the moft 
mufical languages abound moft in them. Among 
words of any length , thofe are the moft mufical, 
which do not run wholly either upon long or 
fliort fyllables , but are compofed of an inter- 
mixture of them; fuch as, repent, produce, ve/o- 
city , celerity , independent , impetuofity. 

The next head , refpecling the harmony 
which refults from a proper arrangement of the 
words and members of a period , is more com- 
plex, and of greater nicety. For, let the words 
themfelves be ever fo well chofen , and well 
founding, yet, if they be ill difpofed, the mulic 
of the fentence is utterly loft. In the harmonious 
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ftrn£lure and difpofition of periods, no writer 
whatever, ancient or modern, equals Cicero. He 
had ftudied this with care; and was fond, per- 
haps to excefs, of what he calls, the plena ac 
" numerofa oratio. " We need only open his 
writings , to find inftances that will render the 
effecl of mufical language fenfible to every ear. 
What , for example , can be more full , round , 
and fwelling, than the following fen tence of the 
4th oration againft Catiline? " Cogitate quantis 
44 laborious fundatum imperium, quanta virtu te 
" ftabilitam libertatem, quanta Deorum benigni- 
" tate auftas exaggeratafque fortunas, una nox 
u pene delerit. " In Engliih, we may take, for 
an inftance of a mufical fentence , the following 
from Milton , in his Treatife on Education : 
•* We (hall conducl you to a hill-fide, laborious, 
u indeed , at the firftafcent; but elfe , fo fmooth, 
€t fo green, fo full of goodly profpecls, and me- 
u lodious founds on every fide, that the harp of 
" Orpheus was not more charming." Everything 
in this fentence confpires to promote the harmony. 
The words are happily chofen; full of liquids and 
foft founds ; laborious , fmooth , green , goodly , 
melodious, charming: andthefe words fo artfully 
arranged, that, were we to alter x the collocation 
of any one of them, we fhould, prefentfy , * be 
fenfible of the melody fuffering. For, let us 
obferve, how finely the members of the period 
fwell one above another. " So fmooth , fo green 
— M fofull of goodly profpecls, — and melodiom 
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* founds on every fide — till the ear, prepared 
by this gradual rife , is conduced to that lull 
clofe on which it refts with pleafure f— M that the 

* harp of Orpheys was not more charming. " 

The flruclure of periods , then , being fufcep- 
tible of a melody very fenfible to the ear, our 
next Inquiry fliould be, How is this melodious 
ftruclure formed , what are the principles of 
it, and by what laws is it regulated? And, upon 
this fubjefl, were I to follow the ancient rhe- 
toricians , it would be eafy to give a great variety 
of rules. For here they have entered into a 
minute and particular detail; more particular , 
indeed, than on any other head that regards 
language. They hold , that to profe as well at 
to verfe , there belong certain numbers, left 
ftri£l , 'indeed , yet fuch as can be afcertained by 
rule. They go fo far as to fpecify the feet , as 
they are called, that is, the fucceflion of long 
and fliort fyllables, which (hould enter into the 
different members of a fentence, and to (how 
what the effeel of each of thefe will be. Wherever 
they treat of the ftruflure of fentences , it is 
always the mufic of them that makes the prin- 
cipal objedl. Cicero and Quinclilian are full of 
this. The other qualities of precifion , unity, 
and flrength, which we conhder as of chief im~ 
portance, they handle (lightly; but when they 
come to the u junttura dr nu merits " the modu- 
lation and harmony , ' there they are copious. 
Dionylius of Halicarnaffus , one of the mod judi- 
cious critics of antiquity, has written a treadle 
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on the compojition of words in a fentence , which 
is altogether confined to their mufical effect. He 
makes the excellency of a fentence to confut in 
four things; firft, in thefweetnefs offingle founds; 
fecondly , in the compofition of founds , that is , 
the numbers or feet; thirdly, in change or variety 
of found ; and fourthly , in found iuited to the 
fenfe. On all thefe points he writes with great 
accuracy and refinement ; and is very worthy of 
being confulted; though, were one now to write 
a book on the ftruclure of fentences , we fhould 
expect to find the fubjetf treated of in a more 
extend ve manner. 

In modern times, this whole fubjedl of the 
mufical ftruclure of difcourfe , it is plain , has 
been much iefs ftudied; and, indeed, for feveral 
reafons , can be much lefs fubjecled to rule. The 
reafons, it will be neccdary to give, both to 
juftify my not following the tracl of the ancient 
rhetoricians on this fubjeel, and to fhow how it 
has come to pafs, that a part of compofition, 
which once made fo confpicuous a figure, now 
draws much lels attention, 

In the fir it place, the ancient languages, I 
mean the Greek and the Roman, were much 
more fufceptible than oars , of the graces and the 
powers of melody. The quantities of their fylla- 
bles were more fixed and determined; their words 
were longer, and more (onorou9 ; their method 
of varying the terminations of nouns and verbs f 
both introduced a greater variery of liquid founds, 

and freed them from that multiplicity of little 
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auxiliary words which we are obliged to employ ; 
and, what is of the greateft confequence, the 
inverfions which their languages allowed , gave 
them the power of placing their words in whatever 
order was moft fuited to a mufical arrangemenr. 
All thefe were great advantages which they en- 
joyed above us , for harmony of period. 

In the next place, the Greeks and Romans, 
the former efpecially, were in truth, much-more 
mufical nations than we; their genius was more 
turned to delight in the melody of fpeech. Mufic 
is known to have been a more extenfive art 
among them than it is with us; more univerfally 
ftudied, and applied to a greater variety of ob- 
jects. Several learned men, particularly, the Abb£ 
do Bos, in his Reflections on Poetry and Paint- 
ing, have clearly proved, that the theatrical com- 
pofitionsof the ancients , both their tragedies and 
comedies, were fet to a kind of mufic. Whence, 
the modos fecit , and the tibiis dextris dr Jini/lris, 
' prefixed to the editions of Terences plays. All 
fort of declamation and public fpeaking, was 
carried on by them in a much more mufical tone 
than it is among us. It approached to a kind of 
chanting or recitative. Among the Athenians, 
there was what was called the nomic melody ; 
or a particular meafure prescribed to the public 
officers, in which they were to promulgate the 
laws to the people; left by reading them with 
improper tones, the laws might be expofed to 
contempt. Among the Romans , there is a noted 
ftory of C. Gracchus, wfcen he was declaiming 

in 
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in public, having a mufician Handing at hU back, 
in order to give him the proper tones with a pipe 
or flute. Even when pronouncing thofe terrible 
tribunitial harangues, by which he inflamed the 
pne half of the citizens of Home againft the other, 
this attention to the muficof fpeech was, in 
thofe times, it feems, thought neceflary to fuccefs. 
QuinAilian, though he condemns the excels of 
this fort of pronunciation , yet allows a u cantua 
" obfcurior" to be a beauty in a public fpeaker. 
Hence, that variety of accents, acute, grave, 
and circumflex , which we find marked upon the 
Greek fyllables , to exprefs , not the quantity of 
them , but the tone in which they were to be 
fpoken: the application of which is now wholly 
unknown to us. And though the Romans? did not 
mark thofe accents in their writing, yet it appears 
from Qumclilian, that they ufed them in pronun* 
ciation: Quantum, quale," fays he, " comparand 
" tes grav i, mterrogantes actlto tenore conclu d m n t." 
As mufic then, was an objecl much more attended 
to in fpeech , among the Greeks and Romans , 
than it is with os ; as, in all kinds of public fpeak-> 
ing, they employed, a much .greater ; variety < of 
notes, of tones, or inflections of voice, . than we 
ufe; this is one clear reafon of their paying a 
greater attention to that conftruclion of lenience*, 
which might beft fuit this niufical pronimciattdiL.i 
It is farther known, that, in confequence of 
the genius of their languages , and of their manner 
of pronouncing them , the mufical arrangement, 
of len fences , did, in fafl, produce a greater 
L, on R. 1. 19 
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effect in public fpeaking among them than it. 
could poflibly do in any modern oration ; another 
reafon why it deferved to be more ftudied. 
Cicero, in his treatife,' entitled , Orato? , tells ns, 
co ric ion es faepe exclamare vidi , cum Verba apte 
Mi cecidiflent. Id enlm expectant aures And 
he gives a remarkable inftance of the effect of a 
harmonious period upon a whole aflembly , from 
a fentettce of one of Carbo's Orations , fpoken 
in his hearing. The feritence was, «patris diflum 
"-fapiens temeritas nlii comprobavit. " By meant 
of the (bund of whicky alone, he tells us, "tan- 
* c, tns clamor condonis excitams eft, ut prorfus 

* admirabile effet, " He makes us remark the 
feet of' whteh thefe Words confift, to which he 
afcribes the power of the melody ; and fliows how, 
fcy altering the collocation , the whole effecl would 
be loft ^ar thus: '^patris dictum faptens compro- 
w bavit temeriras ft tit. " -Now, though it be true 
that Carbo's fentence it extremely mufical , and 
would be agreeable, at this day , to any audience, 
yet I cannot belie**> that m En gU ft -fentence , 
equally harmonious, would, by its harmony alone, 
product any fuch efleft on a Brirrffi audience, or 
excite any fuch wonderful applaufe and 'admira- 
tion , as Cicero informs us this of Carbo produced. 
Our northern ear*a## too eoarfe and Obtnfe. The 

melody of fpeeoh hat lefs power over us' , and 

..." i ;;i , . r. . . ,: : * 

* " I have often; been witneft to burfts of exclamation 

* in the public aflVmblies , when fentences clofed mufi- 
« cally i fin that is a pleafure which the eax expels. " 
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by our fimpler and plainer method of ottering 
words , fpeech is , in truth , accompanied with 
lefs melody than it was among the Greeks and 
Romans • ... 

For thefe reafons, I am of opinion, that it is 
in vain to think of bellowing the fame attention 
upon the harmonious ftruclure of our fentence* f 
that was bellowed by thefe ancient nations. The 
doclrine of the Greek and Roman critics, on thi* 
head, has milled fome to imagine, that it might 
be equally applied to our tongue ; and that out 
profe-writing might be regulated by fpondees and 
trochees , and iambus's and poeons and other 
metrical feet. But, firft, our words cannot be 
meafured , or, at leaft, can be meafured very 
imperfeflly by any feet of this kind. For, thi 
quantity , the length and fhortnefe of our fyllablea, 
is not, by any means, fo fixed and fubje&ed 
to rule, as in the Greek and Roman tongue's^ 
but very often left arbitrary, and determined 
by the ernjbhafis, and the fenfe. Next, thought 
our profe could admit of fuch metrical regulation, 
yet, from our plainer method of prcM6un,cii1j$ 
all fort of difcourfe, the effefl would not be at 
all fo fenfible to the ear , nbr be relifhed with 

. |* » * ... ... • .*!.* 

* " In verfti fuidem, theatre tota exclamant fi ftiit ant 
N fyllaba aut brevior aut longior. Nec vero multitude/ pedes 
" novit. nec ullos numeral tenet; nec illud quod offend it , airf 
" cur, aut in quo offend at intelligit; 6V tameo omnium longitu- 
a dinum & brevitatum in fonis, ficut acuta rum, graviumque 
" vocura, judicium ipfa natura in auribus noftris collocavit." 

Cickro , Orator, c. 51. 

- 'j • *• - ^ - " ; • j - 
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fo much pleafure , as among the Greeks and 
Romans : And , laftly , this whole doctrine about 
the meafures and numbers of profe , even as it is 
delivered by the ancient rhetoricians themfelves, 
is, in truth, in a great meafure loofe and un- 
certain. It appears, indeed, that the melody 
of difcourfe was a matter of infinitely more atten- 
tion to them , than ever it has been to the mo- 
dems. But, though they write a great deal about 
it, they have never been able to reduce it to 
any rules which could be of real ufe in practice. 
If we confult Cicero's Orator, where this point 
is difcufled with the moil minutenefs , we will 

• * * i •* _____ 

fee how much tbefe ancient critics differed from 
one another , about the feet proper for the con- 
clufion , and other parts of a fentence ; and how 
much, after all, was left to the judgment of the 
ear. Nor, indeed, is.it poflible to give precife 
rules concerning this matter, in any language; 
as all profe -compofition mud be allowed to run 
loofe in its numbers; and, according as the tenor 
of a difcourfe varies , the modulation of fentences 
xnuft vary infinitely. 

But, although I apprehend that this mufical 
arrangement cannot be reduced into a fyftem , I 
am far from thinking , that it is a quality to be 
neglected in compofition. On the contrary , I 
hold its effect to be very confiderable ; and that 
every one who (Indies to write with grace , much 
more, who feeks to pronounce in public, with 
fnccefs , will be obliged to attend to it not a 
little. But it is his ear, cultivated by attention 
and practice, that muit chiefly direct him. For 
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any rules that can be given , on this fubjecl, are 
very general. Some rules, however, there are, 
which may be of ufe to form the ear to the proper 
harmony of difcourfe. I proceed to mention^ 
fuch as appear to me mod material. 

There are two things on which the mufic of 
a fentence chiefly depends. Thefe are, the proper 
diftriburion of the feveral members of it ; and, the* 
clofe or cadence of the whole. ; 

Firft, I fay, the diftribution, of the feveral mem-^ 
bers is to be carefully attended to. It is of import- 
ance to obferve, that, whatever is eafy and agreeable 
to the organs of fpeech , always founds grateful to 
the ear. While a period is going on, the termination 
of each of its members forms a paufe or reft; in pro- 
nouncing: and thefe refts fhould be fo diftributed/ 
as to make the courfe of the breathing eafy, and f> 
at the fame time , fhould fall at fuch diftancei, a» 
to bear a certain mnfical proportion to each other. 
This will be beft illuftrated by examples. The 
following fentence is from Archbiftiop Tillbtfonj 
'* this difcourfe concerning the eafinefs of GodV 
" commands does, all along, fuppofe and acknow- 
u ledge the difficulties of the firft entrance upon 
4i a religious courfe; except, only in thofe perfoni 
$i who have had the happinefs to be trained Up 
* c to religion by the eafy and infenfible degree*, 
" of a pious and virtuous education. w Here there, 
is no harmony ; nay , there is Tome degree of 
harfhnefs and unpleafaritnels ; owing principally 
to this, that there is, properly, no more than' 
one paufe or reft in the fentence , falling betwixt 
the two members into which it is divided j each 
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of which is fo long as to occafion a confiderable 
ftretch of the breath in pronouncing it. 

Obferve, now, on the other hand, the eafe 
with which the following fentence , from Sir 
William Temple, glides along, and the graceful 
intervals at which the paufes are placed. He it 
fpeaking fercaftically of man: u But God be 

* thanked, his pride is greater than his ignorance, 
44 and what he wants in knowledge, he fupplie* 
"^by fufnciency. When he has looked about 
c Vhim, as far as he can, he concludes, there ii 
" np more to be feen j when he is at the end of 
" .his line,, he is, at the bottom of the ocean ; when 
V he has fliot his beft , he is fure none ever 
«\ or ever can, flioot better ox beyond it. 
* 4 i Hi* pwq reafon he holds to be the certain 
^rmeafure. of truth; and his own knowledge , of 

w{jaj,is poflible in nafure ". Here every thing 

^ * Or this inftance. — He is addreffing himfelf to Lady 
£(tex, upon the death of her child: " I was once in hope, 
"that what was fo violent could not be lone: But, when I 
" oBferved your grief to grow ftronger with age, and to 
« incrcafe , like a ftream , the farther it ran ; when I faw it 
" draw out to fnch unhappy confequences , and to threaten , no 
** lefs than your child, your health, and your life, I could no 

* longer forbear this endeavour, nor end it, without begging of 

* you, for Cod's fake, and/or your own, for your children, 

* and yout friends, your country, and your family, that 
" you would no longer abandon yourfelf to a difconfolate 

* paffion; but that you would, at length, awaken your 
^iwety, give way to. your prudence, or, at leaft, roufe tho 
«f hi vincible fpirit of .tiie Percys, that never yet shrunk at auj 
« difafter." 

.*...»/./-• a «. > w » • • 
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is , at once , eafy to the breath , : and grateful to 
the ear; and, it is this fort of flowing nteafore, 
this regular and proportional divinou of the 
members of his fentences Y which - renders • 8ir 
William Temple's ftyle always agreeable. J muft 
obferve, at the fame time, that a fentence, with 
too many refts, and thefe placed at intervals too 
apparently meafuredand regular, is apt to favour 
of afFeftation. P . .... 

The next thing to be attended to , [if v the dofe 
or cadence of the whole fentence, which, as 
it is always the part moft fenfible to the ear , 
demands the greateft care. So Quinflilian: " Non 
44 igitur durum fit; heque abruptum, quo animi 
" velut refpirant ac reficiuntur. Haec eft fedes 
" orationis; hoc auditor expeclat ; hie laos ornnis 
" declamat V The only important rule that can 
be given here, is, that when we aim at dignity 
or elevation , the found fhould be made to grow 
to the lafl; the longeft members of the period , 
and the fulled and moft fonorous words, fliould 
be referved to the conclusion. As an example 
of this, the following fentence of Mr. Addifon's 
may be given: " It fills the mmd (fpeaking 
" of fight) with the largeft variety of ideas ; 
f< con verfes with its objefls at the greatefl drflance; 
, 9 and continues the longeft: in actodn , without 

1 » ' . . • '«*.a J 1ST* 4 • 

* « Let thert be nothing rash or «J,nit< ft, tfie concjnfrm 

* of the fentenee, on which tfec rajnrf pauf« and rettx. This 
<c is the moft material part in the ltrn&yre of difcourfe. Here 

* eVefy hearer expc&s to be gratified; here hit applaufe bmk«; 
« forth."' li *Vul- 1 . 
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* being tired or fatiated with its proper enjoy- 
* c *ments. " Every reader muft be fenfible of a 
beauty here , both in the proper divifion of the 
numbers and paufes, and the manner in which 
the (dmehoe is rounded, and conducled to a mil 
and harmonious clofe. 

The fame holds in melody , that I obferved 
to take place with refpecl to fignificancy ; that a 
falling off at the end , always hurts greatly. For 
this reafon , particles, pronouns , and little words f 
are as ungracious to the ear , at the conclufion t 
as I formerly (bowed they were inconfiftent with 
ftrength of expreflion. It is more than probable, 
that the fenfe and the found have here a mutual 
influence on each other. That which hurts the 
ear, feems to mar the ftrength of the meaning; 
and that which really degrades the fenfe , in 
confequence of this primary effeit, appears alfo 
to have a bad found; How difagreeable is the 
following fentence of an author , fpeaking of 
the Trinity ! " It is a myftery which we firmly 
u believe the truth of, and humbly adore the 
V depth of. V And how eafily could it have 
beea mended by this tranfpofition ! " It is a 
*' myftery , the truth of which we firmly be- 
" lieve , and the depth of which we humbly 
"adore." In general it feems to hold, that a 
mufical clofe , in our language , requires either 
the laft fyllable, or the permit, that is, the laft 
but one, to be a long fyllable. Words which 
confift moftly of Abort fyl tables , as, contrary , par- 
ticular , fttrofpett) feldom conclude a fentence 
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harmonioufly , unlefs a run oflong fyllables , be- 
fore has rendered them agreeable to the ear. 

It is neceflary , however , to obferve , that 
fentences , fo conftru&ed as to make the found 
always fwell and grow towards the end , and to 
reft either on a laft long or a penult long fy liable, 
give a difcourfe the tone of declamation. The 
ear foon becomes acquainted with the melody, 
and is apt to be cloyed with it. If we would 
keep up the attention of the reader or hearer , if 
we would preferve vivacity and ftrength in our 
compofnion, we mud be very attentive to vary our 
meafures. This regards the diftribution of the 
members , as well as the cadence of the period. 
Sentences conftrucled in a fimilar manner, with 
the paufes falling at equal intervals, ihonld never 
follow one another. Short fentences (hould be 
intermixed with long and [welling ones, to ren- 
der difcourfe fprightly, as well as magnificent. 
Even difcords , properly introduced , abrupt 
founds, departures from regular cadence, have 
fometimes a good effecl. Monotony is the great 
fault into which writers are apt to fall , who are 
fond of harmonious arrangement: and to have 
only one tune, or meafure, is not much better 
than having none at all. A very vulgar ear will 
enable a writer to catch fome one melody , and 
to form the run of his fentences according to it; 
which foon proves difgufting. But a juft and 
correcl ear is requifite for varying and diverfify- 
ing the melody : and hence we fo feldom meet 
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with authors, who are remarkably happy in this 
refpeft. 

Though attention to the mulic of fentences 
mull npt be neglecled , yet it muft alfo be kept 
within: proper bounds: for all appearances of an 
author's affecting harmony, are difagreeable; efpe- 
ciafly when the love, of it betrays him fo far, 
as to facrifice, in any in fiance, perfpicuity, pre- 
cifion , or ftrength of fentiment to found. All 
unmeaning words : introduced merely to rouncj 
the period, or fill up the melody, complements 
numerorum as Cicero calls them, are great blemifbes 
in w,riting They are childifh and. puerile orna- 
ments, by which a fentence always lofes more in 
point of weight, than it can gain by fuch additions 
to the beauty of its found. Senfe has its own har- 
mony , as well as found; and, where the fenfe of 
a period is ex pre fled with clearnefs, force, and 
dignity, it will feldom happen but the words will 
ftrike the. ear agreeably; at leaft, a very moderate 
attention is all that is requifite for making the ca- 
dence of fuch a period pleafmg : and the effect 
of greater attention is often no other , than to 
render compofuion languid and enervated. After 
all the labor which Quinclilian beftows on re- 
gulating the meafures of profe , he comes at laft, 
with his ufual good fenfe, to this conclufion: 
" la univerfura, fi fitnecefle, duram potius atque 
" afperam compofitionem malim efte, quam ef- 
" feminatam ac eiwvem , qoalis apud mulros. 
<c Ideoque, vinfla quaedam de induftria funt fol- 
i: venda, ne laborata videantur; neque ullurn 
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" idoneum aut aptum verbum pnetermittamus, 
" gratia lenitatis V (Lib. ix. c. 4.) 

Cicero, as I before obfervcd, is one of the 
rnoA remarkable patterns of a harmonious Ayle. 
His love of it, however, is too vifible; and the 
pomp of his numbers fometimes detracts from his 
Arength. That noted clofe of his, ejfe videatur , 
which, in the oration pro lege Manilia, occurs 
eleven times, expofed him to cenfure among hi* 
^temporaries. We muft obferve, however, in 
defence of this great orator, that there is a re- 
markable union in his Ayle, of harmony with 
eafe, which is always a great beauty; and if his 
harmony be fometimes thought Audied , that 
Audy appears to have coA him little trouble. 

Among our Englifli claflics, not many are 
diAinguifhed for mufical arrangement. Milton, 
in fume of J 1 is profe works, has very finely turn- 
ed periods; but the writers of his age indulged 
a liberty of inverfion , which now would be 
reckoned contrary topurityof Ayle: and though thi* 
allowed their fentences to be more Aately and fono- 
rous , yet it gave them too much of a Latinized 
co 1 1 fir not ion and order. Of later writers, Shafts- 
bury is, upon the whole, the mo A correct in his-. 

* « Upon the whole, I would rather ehufe, that compofition 
« should' appear rough and harsh, if that be neceflary, than: 
« that it should be enervated and effeminate fuch as we fiud 
tt the ftyle of too many. Some Sentences, therefore * wiich we 
" have ftudiously formed into melody, should be thrown loofe, 

* that they may not feem too much labored} nor ought we 
a ever to omit any proper or expreffive word, for the fake of 

* fmoothinj a period. v { • ■> * ' - 
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numbers. As his car was delicate , he has attend- 
ed to mufic in all his fentences; and he is pe- 
culiarly happy in this refpecl, that he has avoid- 
ed the monotony into which writers , who ftudy 
the grace of found, are very apt to fall, having 
diverfified his periods with great variety. Mr. 
Addifon has alfo much harmony in his ftyle ; 
more eafy and fmooth, but lefs varied, than 
Lord Saftfbnry. Sir William Temple is , in ge- 
neral, very flowing and agreeable. Archbifhop 
Tillotfon is too often carelefs and languid ; and 
is much outdone by Bifliop Atterbury in the mufic 
of his periods. Dean Swift defpifed mufical ar- 
rangement altogether. 

Hitherto I have difcourfed of agreeable found, 
or modulation , in general. It yet remains to 
treat of a higher beauty of this kind ; the found 
adapted to the fenfe. The former was no more 
than a fimple accompaniment, to pleafe the ear; 
the latter fuppofes a peculiar expreflion given to 
the mufic. We may remark two degrees of it: 
Firft , the current of found , adapted to the tenor 
of a difcourfe; next, a particular refemblance 
effefted between fome objeel, and the founds that 
are employed in defcribing it. 

Pirft, I fay, the current of found may be 
adapted to the tenor of a difcourfe. Sounds 
have, in many refpedls , a correfpondence with 
our ideas; partly natural, partly the efFecl of 
artificial affociations. Hence it happens , that 
any one modulation of found continued, imprints 
on our ftyle a certain character and exprelTion. 
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Sentences conftrufled with the Ciceronian fulnefs 
and fwell, produce the imprellion of what is 
important, magnificent, fedate. For this k the 
natural tone which fuch a courfe of fentiment 
affumes. But they fuitno violent paffion , no eager 
reafoning, no familiar ad dref*. Thefe always 
require meafures brifker, eafier, and often more 
abrupt. And, therefore, to fwell, or let down 
the periods, as the fubjeft demands*, is a very 
important rule in oratory. No one tenor whatever, 
fuppofing it to produce no bad efFefl from fatiety, 
will anfwer to all-different compofnions ; nor even 
to all the parts of the fame compofition. It were 
as abfurd to write a panegyric, and an invec- 
tive, in a ftyle of the fame cadence, as to fet the, 
words of a tender love-fong to the air of a warlike 
march. 

Obferve how finely the following fentence of 
Cicero is adapted , to reprefent the tranquillity 
and eafe of a fatisfied flate: " Etfi horn mi nihil 
" eft magis optandum quam profpera , xquabilis, 
" perpetuaque fortuna, fecundo vita? fine ulla 
" offenfione curfu ; tamen , fi mihi tranquiila &: 
" placata omnia fuiffent, incredibiii quadam &: 
" penedivina, qua nunc veftro beneficio fruor, 
" lac tit he voluptate caruiffem *. " Nothing was 
evermore perfedl in its kind: it paints, if we 
may fo (peak , to the ear. But , who would 
not have laughed , if Cicero had employed fuch 
periods, or fuch a cadence as this, in inveighing 

■ 

».t i • •• ' 

* Orat. ad guiritcs, poft reditom. 
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againft Mark Antony, or Catiline? What is re- 
quifite, therefore, is, that we previoufly fix, 
in our mind* a jufl idea of the general tone of 
Ibund which fuitsour fubjecl; that is, which the 
fentiments we are to exprefe , nioft naturally 
»ffume, and in which they rnoft commonly vent 
themfelves; whether round and fmooth, or late- 
ly and folemn, or brifk and quick, or inter- 
rupted and abrupt. This general idea muft direcl 
the run of our compofition; to fpeak in the ftyle 
of mufic , muft give us the key - note , muft 
form the ground of the melody*; varied and di- 
verlified in parts, according as either our fenti- 
ments are diverfified, or as is requifite for pro- 
ducing a fuitable variety to gratify the ear. 

It may be proper to remark , that our tranf- 
lators of the bible have often been happy in 
fuiting their numbers to the fubjecl. Grave, 
folemn, and majeftic fubjeds undoubtedly require 
fech an arrangement of words as runs much on 
long fyllabies; and, particularly, they require 
the clofe to reft upon fuch. The very firft verfes 
of the bible, are remarkable for this melody: "In 
"the beginning, God created the heavens and 
" the earth; and the earth was without form, and 
** void; and darknefs was upon the face of the deep; 
" and the fpirit of God moved on the face of the 
* waters. " Several other pafTages , particularly 
fome of the Pfalms, afford Ar&ing examples of 
this fort of grave, melodious conftruclion. Anyi 
compofition that riles confiderably above the 
ordinary tone of jprofe , fuch as monumental 
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infcriptioris , and panegyrical charaflers , naturally 
runs into numbers of this kind. 

But, in the next place, befidcs the general 
correfpondence of the current of found with tha' 
current of thought, there may be a more particular 
expreflion attempted, of certain objecls , by means 
of refembling founds. This can be; fometimes, 
accomplilhed in profe-compofition ; but there 
only in a more faint degree; nor is it fo much 
expefled there. In poetry, chiefly, it is looked 
for; where attention to found is more demanded, 
and where the inverfions and liberties of poetical 
flyle give us a greater command of found; 
aflifted , too , by the verification , and that 
cantus obfcurior, to which we are naturally led 
in reading poetry. This requires a little more 
illuftration. 

The founds of words may be employed for 
reprefenting, chiefly, three clafles of objecls ; 
firft, other founds; fecondly, motion; and thrrdlyj 
the emotions and paflions of the mind. 

Firft , 1 fay, by a proper choice of words, 
we may produce a refemblance of other founds 
which we mean to delcribe, fuch as, the noife 
of waters, the roaring of winds, or the murmur- 
ing of ftreams, 1 his is the fimpleft inftance of 
this fort of beauty. For the medium through 
which we imitate here, i& a natural one; founds 
reprefented by other founds; and between ideas 
of the- fame fenfe, it is eafyto form a. connexion. 
Wo very great art is required in a poet, when he 
ii dcfcribing fweet and fort found*, to make ufe 
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of fuch words at have moil liquids and vowels, 
and glide the fofteft; or , when he is defcribing 
harfli founds, to throw together a number of 
harfh Syllables which are of difficult pronunciation. 
Here the common ftruclure of language afllfts 
him; for, it will be found, that, in moil lan- 
guages, the names of many particular founds are fo 
formed, as to carry fome affinity to the found 
which they fignify; as with us, the whiflling of 
winds, the buz and hum of infefls, the liifs of 
ferpents, the crajh of falling timber; and many 
other inftances , where the word has been plainly 
framed upon the found'it reprefents. I fliall produce 
a remarkable example of this beauty from Milton, 
taken from two pa Gages in Paradife Loft, defcrib- 
ing the found made, in the one, by the opening 
of the gates of hell ; in the other , by the opening 
of thofe of heaven. The contraft between the 
two , difplays , to great advantage , the poet's arfc 
The firft is the opening of hells gates : 



On a fudden, open fly, 



"With impetuous recoil, and jarring found, 
Th'infernal doors ; and on their hinges grate 
Harlh thunder, B. II. v. 879. 

Obferve, now, the fmoothnefs of the other: 

> t ■ m Heaven open'd wide 



Her ever-during gates , harmonious found 

On goldewhinges moving. B. VIL v. 209. 

The following beautiful pafTage from Taflos 

Gierulalemme , 
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Gierufalemme, has been often admired, on account 
of the imitation effecled by found of the thing 
reprefented: 

Chiama gli abitator dell' ombre etcrne 
II rauco fuon della tartarea tromba: 
Treman le fpaziofe atre caverne, 
E 1'aer cieco a quel romor rimbomba. 
Ne itridendo mai dalle fupernc 
Regioni del cielo , il folgor piomba, 
Ne si fcofTa giammai trema la terra, 
Quando i vapori in fen gravida ferra. 

• Cant. IV. Stanz. j. 

The fecond clafs of objects, which the found 
of words is often employed to imitate, is, motion, 
as it is fwift or flow, violent or gentle, equable 
or interrupted , eafy or accompanied with effort. 
Though there be no natural affinity between 
found, of any kind, and motion, yet, in the 
imagination, there is a ftrong one; as appears 
from the connexion between mufic and dancing. 
And*, therefore, here it is in the poet's power to 
give us a lively idea of the kind of motion he 
would defcribe, by means of founds which cor- 
refpond, in our imagination, with that motion. 
Long fyllables naturally give the impreffion of 
flow motion ; as in this line of Virgil : 

* * 

Olli inter fefe magna vi brachia tollunt. 

* 

L. on R. 1. so 
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A fucceflion of fliort fyllables prefents quick 
motion to the mind ; as , 

Quadrupedante putrem fonitu quatit ungula 
campum. 

Both Homer and Virgil are great matters of- 
this beauty; and their works abound with inflances 
of it; moft of them, indeed, fo offen quoted, 
and fo well known, that it is needlefs to produce 
them. Ifhall give one inltance, in Lnglifli , which 
feems happy. It is the defcription of a fudden 
calm on the feas, in a poem, entitled, The Fleece. 

' With eafy courfe 

The veflels glide; unlefs their fpeed be ftopp'd 

By dead calms , that often lie on thefe fmooth Teas 

When ev'ry zephyr deeps ; then the fhrouds drop ; 

The downy feather on the cordage hung, 

Moves not; the flat Tea (nines like yellow gold 

Fus'd in the fire, or like the marble floor 

Of fome old temple wide. . 

• 

The third fet of objecls, which I mentioned 
the found of words as capable of reprefenting, 
confills of the paflions and emotions of the mind! 
Sound may, at firft view, appear foreign to 
thefe; but, that here, alfo, there is fome fort 
Of connexion , is fufficiently proved by the power 
which mufic has to awaken , or to aflift certain 
paffions, and, according as its ftrain is varied, 
to introduce one train of ideas, rather than another. 
This , indeed, logically fpeaking, cannot be called 
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a refemblance between the fenfe and tlie found, 
feeing long or fliort fyllables have no natural 
refemblance to any thought or paffion. But if the 
arrangement of fyllables, by their found alone, 
recal one fet of ideas more readily than another, 
and difpofe the mind for entering into that affeclion 
which the poet means to raife , fuch arrangement 
may , juftly enough ; be faid torefemble the fenfe, 
or be limilar and correfpondent to it. I admit* 
that, in many inftances, which are fuppofed to 
difplay this beauty of accommodation of found 
to the fenfe , there is much room for imagination 
to work; and, according as a reader is ftruck by 
a pafTage , he will often fancy a refemblance be- 
tween the found and the fenfe, which others 
cannot difcover. He modulates the numbers to his 
own difpofition of mind; and, in effect, makes 
the mufic which he imagines himfelf to hear. 
However, that there are real inftances of this kind, 
and that poetry is capable offome fuch exprefRon, 
cannot be doubted. Dryden s ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day, affords a very beautiful exemplification of 
it, in the Englifh language. Without much fludy 
or refleflion , a poet defcribing pleafure , joy , and 
agreeable objecls, from the feeling of his fubjefl,. 
naturally runs into fmooth , liquid , and flowing 
numbers. 

■ Namque ipfa dccpram 

Cxfaricm nato genetrix , lumenque juvcntae 
Purpureura, & Isetos oculis afflarat honores. 

£N. I. 
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Dcvencre locos laetos & amoena vireta, 
Fortunatorum nemorum, fcdefque beatas; 
Largior hie campos jpther , & lumine veftit 
Purpureo , folemque fuum , fua fidera norant. 

/En. VI. 

Brifk and lively fenfations, exafl quicker and 
more animated numbers. 

— ; — t— Juvenura manus emicat ardens 

Littus in Hefperium. £?n. VIII. 

Melancholy and gloomy fubjefls , naturally exprefs 
themfelves in flow meafures, and long words : 

In thofe deep folitudes and awful cells, 
Where heavenly penfive contemplation dwells, 

Et caligantem nigra fonnidine lucum. 

I have now given fufficient openings into thi« 
fubjeel: a moderate acquaintance with the good 
poets, either ancient or modern, will fuggeft many 
inftances of the fame kind. And with this, I finifh 
the difcuffion of the ftruflure of fentences ; having 
fully confidered them under all the heads I men- 
tioned ; of perlpicuity, unity, ftrength, and mufical 
arrangement. 
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Origin and Nature of Figurative Language. 

X JL A VING now nniflied what related to the 
conftruclion of fentences , I proceed to other rules 
concerning ftyle. My general divifion of the qua- 
lities of ftyle, was into perfpicoity and ornament. 
Perfpicuity, both in (ingle words and in fenten- 
ces, I have confidered. Ornament, as far as it 
arifes from a graceful, ftrong, or melodious con- 
ftruclion of words , has alfo been treated oL 
Another , and a great branch of the ornament of 
ftyle, is, figurative language; which is now to be 
the fubjecl of our confideration , and will require 
a full difcuflion. 

Our firft inquiry muft be, What is meant by 
figures of fpeech *? 
• • * 

* Ob the fubjcft of figures of fpeech , all the writers who 
treat of rhetoric or eompofition, have infifted largely. To make 
references, therefore, on this fubjecl, were endlefs. On the 
foundations of figurative language, in general, one of the 
moft fenGble and inftru&ive writers , appears to me, to [be 
M. Marfais, in his TrmM des Tropes pour fervir d' Introduction 
i la Kbi'torique , & & k Lgiq-.-c. For obfer rations on particular 
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In general, they always imply fome departure 
from fimplicity of expreflion; the idea which we 
intend to convey, not only enunciated to others, 
but enunciated, in a particular manner, and with 
fome circumftance added, which is defigned to 
lender the impreflion more ftrong and vivid. 
When I fay , for inAance , " that a good man 
" enjoys comfort in the midft of adverfity;" I 
juft exprefs my thought in the fimpleft manner 
poflible. Bat when I fay, " to the upright there 
" arifeth light in darknefs;* the fame fentiment 
is exprefTed in a figurative ftyle; a new circum- 
ftance is introduced; light is put in the place of 
comfort, and darknefs is ufed to fuggeft the idea 
of adverfity. In the fame manner, to fay, " it is 
^'impoflible, by any fearch we can make, to 
w explore the divine nature fully," is, to make 
a fimple propofition. But when we fay, " Canft 
" thou , byfearching, find out God? Canft thou 

* find out the almighty to perfection? It is high 

* as heaven, what canft thou do? deeper than 
" hell, what canft thou know?" This introduces 
a figure into ftyle ; the propofition being not 
only expreffed , but admiration and aftonuliment 
being exprefTed together with it. 

But , though figures imply a deviation from 
what may be reckoned the moft iimple form of 
fpeech , we are not thence to conclude , that 

fibres, the Elements of Criticifm may be confulted, where tfre 
fubjeft is fully handled, and illnftrattd by a jreat variety of 
examples. 
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they imply any thing uncommon, or unnatural. 
This is fo far from being the cafe, that, on very 
many occafions, they are both the moft natural, 
and the mod common method of uttering our 
fer.timenrs. It is impoflible to compofe any 
difcourfe without uling them often ; nay , there 
are few fentences of any length, in which fome 
expreflion or other, that may be termed a figure 
does not occur. From what caufes this happens 
fliall be afterwards explained. The fad, in the 
mean time, fliows, that they are to be accounted 
part of that language which nature diflates to men. 
They are not the invention of the fchools, nor 
the mere product of ftudy: on the contrary, the 
moft illiterate fpeak in figures , as often as the 
mod learned. Whenever the imaginations of the 
vnlgar are much awakened , or their paflions in- 
flamed againft one another, they will pour forth 
a torrent of figurative language, as forcible as could 
be employed by the moft artificial declaimer. 

What then is it, which has drawn the atten- 
tion of critics and rhetoricians fo much to thefe 
forms of fpeech ? it is this : They remarked , 
that in them confifts much of the beauty and 
the force of language ; and found them always 
to bear fome characters, or diftinguifliing marks, 
by the help of which they could reduce them 
under feparate clafTes and heads. To this, perhaps, 
they owe their name of figures. As the figure, 
or flnpe of one body , diftinguiflies it from 
another , fo thefe foims of fpeech have , eacb 
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of them, a caft or turn peculiar to itfelf, which 
both diftinguifhes* it from the reft, and diftin- 
guiflies it from fimple expreffion. Simple ex- 
preflion juft makes our idea known to others; 
but figurative language , over and above , be- 
ftows a particular drels upon that idea; a drefs, 
which both makes it be remarked , and adorns 
it. Hence, this fort of language became early a 
capital objecl of attention to thofe who ftudied 
the powers of fpeech. 

Tigures, in general, may be dcfcribed to be 
that language, which is prompted either by the 
imagination, or by the paflions. The juftnefs 
of this defcription will appear , from the more 
particular account I am afterwards to give of 
them. Rhetoricians commonly divide them into 
two great clafTes; figures of words, and figures 
of thought. The former, figures of words, are 
commonly called tropes, and confift in a word's 
being employed to (ignify fomething that is dif- 
ferent from its original and primitive meaning; 
fo that if you alter the word, you deftroy the 
figure. Thus, in the inftance I gave before; 
" light arifeth to the upright , in darknefs. " 
The trope confifts , in " light and darknefs " 
being not meant literally , but fubftituted for 
comfort and adverfity , on account of fome re- 
femblance or analogy, which they are fuppofed 
to bear to thefe conditions of life. The other clafs, 
Termed figures of thought, fuppofes the words to 
be ufed in their proper and literal meaning, and 
the figure to confift in the turn of the thought ; 
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as is the cafe in exclamations , interrogations , 
apoftrophes, and comparifons ; where, though 
•you vary the words that are ufed, or tranflate 
them from one language into another, yon may, 
neverthelefs , ftill preferve the fame figure in the 
thought. This diftincTion > however, is of no 
great ufe ; as nothing can be built upon it in 
practice; neither is it always very clear. It is of 
little importance, whether we give to fame parti- 
cular mode of expre(fion the name of a trope, 
or of a figure ; provided we remember, that figu- 
rative language always hnports fome coloring of 
the imagination , or fome emotion of pafTion , 
exprefTed in our ftyle: and, perhaps, figures of 
imagination, and figures of paffion, might be 
a more ufeful diftrihution of the fubjecl. * But 
without infilling on any artificial divifions , it will 
be more ufeful , that I inquire into the origin 
and the nature of figures.- Only , before pro- 
ceeding to this, there are two general obferva- 
tions which it may be proper to premife. 

The firft is, concerning the ufe of rules with 
refpecl to figurative language. I admit, that 
perfons may both Ipeak and write with propriety, 
who know not the names of any of the figures 
of fpeech, nor ever ltndied any rules relating 
to them. Nature, as was before obferved dic- 
tates the ufe of figures ; and , like Monf. Jour- 
dain , in Moliere , who had fcoken for forty years 
in profe , without ever knowing it, many a 
one ufes metaphorical exprefTions to good pur- 
pofe , withbut any idea pf what a metaphor is. 
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It will not, however follow thence, that rules 
are of no fervice. All fcience arifes from obierva- 
tions on praclice. Praclice has always gone he- 
fore method and rule ; but method and rule 
have afterwards improved and perfecled praclice, 
in every art. We, every day, meet with perfons 
who fing agreeably , without knowing one note 
of the gamut. Yet , it has been found of im- 
portance to reduce thefe notes to a fcale , and 
to form an art of muiic ; and it would be ridicu- 
lous to pretend , that the art is of no advantage, 
becaufe the praclice is founded in nature. Pro- 
priety and beauty of fpeech, are certainly as im- 
provable as the ear or the voice ; and to know 
the principles of this beauty , or the reafons 
which render one figure , or one manner of 
fpeech preferable to another, cannot fail to affift 
arid direcl a proper choice. 

But I mult obferve, in the next place, that 
although this part of ftyle merit attention , and 
be a very proper objecl of fcience and rulej 
although much of the beauty of compofnion de- 
pends on figurative language; yet we muft beware 
of imagining that it depends folely , or evert 
chiefly , upon fuch language. It is not fo. The 
great place which the doclrine of tropes and figures 
has occupied in fyftems 01 rhetoric; the over- 
anxious care which has been fiiown in giving 
names to a vaft variety of them , and in rang- 
ing them under different claffes , has often led 
perfons to imagine, that, if their compofition 
was well befpangled with a number of thefe 
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ornaments of fpeech , it wanted no other beauty ; 
whence has arifen much ftiflhefs and affetlation. 
For it is, in truth, the fentiment or paflion, 
which lies under the figured expreflion , that 
gives it any merit. The figure is only the drefs; 
the fentiment is the body and the fubftance. No 
figures will render a cold or an empty compofition 
interefting; whereas, if a fentiment be fublime or 
pathetic, it can fupport itfelf perfeclly well, 
without any borrowed ailiflance. Hence feveral 
of the moft affecling and admired palfages of the 
bed authors , are exprefTed in the fimpleft language. 
The following fentiment from Virgil, for inftance, 
makes its way at once to the heart, without the 
help of any figure whatever. He is defcribing an 
Argive, who falls in battle, in Italy, at a great 
diflance from his native country: ✓ 

Sternitur, infclix, alieno vulnere, «oelumque 
Afpicit, & dulces moricns rcminifcitur Argos*. 

En. x. 781. 

A fingle flroke of this kind, drawn as by the 
very pencil of nature , is worth a thoufand figures. 

* " Anthares had from Argos travelPd far, 
" Alcidcs' friend, and brother of the war 5 
44 Now falling, by another's wound, his eyes 
" He cafts to Heaven, on Argos thinks, and dies.'* 

In this translation , much pf thf beauty of the original is loft. 
44 On Argos thinks and dies, " is by no meant equal to " dulces 
** moriens reminifcitur Argot:" At he diet, * he remembers 
« his beloved Argot. » Jt it indeed obftrvable, that in 
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In the fame manner, the fimple ftyle of fcripture, 
" he fpoke, and it was done, he commanded, 
* and it flood fad. M — « God faid , let there be 
u light; and there was light," imports a lofty 
conception to much greater advantage, than if it 
had been decorated by the moft pompous me- 
taphors. The facl is, that the ftrong pathetic, 
and the pure fublime, not only have little de- 
pendance on figures of fpeech , but, generally, 
rejecl them. The proper region of thefe orna- 
ments is , where a moderate degree of elevation 
and paflion is predominant; and there they con- 
tribute to the embellifliment of difcourfe, only, 

moft of thofe tender and pathetic paflages, which do fo much 
honor to Virgil, that great poet expreffes himfelf with the 
utmoft fimplicity ; as, 

Te, dulcis conjux, te folo in littore Cecum, 
Tc veniente die, te decedente canebat. 

Geoig. IV. 

And fo in that moving prayer of Evander, upon his parting 

with his fon Pallas: 

At vos , 0 fuperi ! & divum tu maxime re&or 
Jupiter, Arcadii quxfo miferefcite regis. 
Et patrias audite preees. Si numina veftra 
Incolumem Pallanta mini, fi fata refervant, 
Si vifurus eum viro, & venturus in unum, 
Vitam oro ; patiar quemvis durare laborcm ! 
Sin aliqucm infandum cafum, fortuna, minaris, 
Nunc, 0 nunc liceat crudelcm abrumperc vitam ! 
Dum curae ambiguae , dnm fpes incerta futuri ; 
Dum te, chare pucr! mea fen & fola voluptas! 
Amplexu teneo ; gravior nc nuncius aures 
Vulneret .En. VIII $7*. 
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when there is a bans of folid thought and natural 
fentiment; when they are inferted in their proper 
place; and when they rife, of themfelves, from 
the fubjeft, without being fought after. 

Having premifed thefe obfervations, I proceed 
to give an account of the origin and nature of 
figures ; principally of fuch as have their depend* 
ance on language; including that numerous tribe, 
which the rhetoricians call tropes. 

At the firft rife of language , men would begin 
with giving names to the different objects which 
they difcerned , or thought of. This nomencla- 
ture would, at the beginning, be very narrow. 
According as men's ideas multiplied , and their 
acquaintance with objecls increafed , their ftock 
of names and words would increafe alfo. But to 
the infinite variety of objects and ideas , no lan- 
guage is adequate. No language is fo copious, as 
to have a feparate word for every feparate idea. 
Men naturally fought to abridge this labor of 
multiplying words in infinitum; and, in order 
to lay lefs burden on their memories, made one 
word , which they had already appropriated 
to a certain idea or objecl, Rand alfo for fame 
other idea or object; between which and the 
primary one, they found, or fancied, fome re- 
lation. Thus, the prepofition, in, was origi- 
nally invented to exprefs the circumflance of 
place: " The man was killed in the wood." In 
progrefs of time, words were wanted to exprefs 
men's being connected with certain conditions of 
fortune, or certain fuuations of mindj and fome 
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fefemblance , or analogy, being fancied between 
thefe, and the place of bodies, the word, in, 
was employed to exprefs men's being fo circum- 
ftanced; as, one's being in health, or in iicknefs, 
in profperity or in adverfity, in joy or in grief, 
in doubt, or in danger, or in fafety. Here we 
fee this prepofitionj in, plainly aifuming a tro- 
pical fignigcation , or carried off from its original 
meaning, to fignify fomething elfe, which relate* 
to, or |efembles it. 

Tropes of this kind abound in all languages, 
and are plainly owing to the want of proper 
worcls. The operations of the mind and affec- 
tions, in particular, are, in moft languages, 
defcribed by words taken from fenfible objects. 
The reafon is plain. The names of fenfible ob- 
jects, were, in all languages, the words moft 
early introduced ; and were, by degrees, extend- 
ed to thofe mental objects, of which men had 
more obfcure conceptions , and to which they 
found it more difficult to aflign diflinft names. 
They borrowed , therefore, the name of fome 
fenfible idea , where their imagination found 
fome affinity. Thus , we fpeak of , a piercing 
judgment, and a clear head ; a foft or a hard 
heart j a rough or a fmooth behaviour. We fay, 
inflamed by anger, warmed by love, /welled with 
pride, melted into grief; and thefe are almoft 
the only fignificant words which we have for 
fuch ideas. 

But , although the barrennefs of language , and 
the want of words, be doubtlefs one caufe of the 
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invention of tropes; yet it is not the only, noiy 
perhaps, even the principal fource of this form 
of fpeech. Tropes have arifen more frequently, 
and fpread themfelves wider, from the influence 
which imagination poflcfles over all language. 
The train on which this has proceeded among all 
nations, 1 (hall endeavour to explain. 

Every objeel which makes any impreflion on 
the human mind, is conftantiy accompanied witli 
certain circumftances and relations, that ftrike 
us at the fame time. It never prefents itfelf to 
our view, ifote, as the French exprefs it; that i9 
independent on , and feparated from , every other 
thing; but always occurs as fome how related to 
other objecls; going before them, or following 
after them; their effecl 'or their caufe; refembling 
them, or oppofed to therte; diftinguiflied by 
certain qualities, or furrounded with certain cir- 
cumftances. By this means, every idea or objeel 
carries in its train fome other ideas , which may 
be conhdered as its acceflories. Thefe acceffbries 
often ftrike the imagination more than the princi- 
pal idea itfelf. They are, perhaps, more agree- 
able ideas ; or they are more familiar to our 
conceptions; or they rccal to our memory a 
greater variety of important circumftancea. The 
imagination is more dKpofed to reft upon fome 
of them ; and therefore , inftead of ufing the 
proper name of the principal idea which it means 
to exprefs, it employs, in its place, the name 
of the acceffory or correfpondent idea ; although, 
the principal have a proper and well - known 
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name of its own. Hence a vaft variety of tropical 
or figurative words obtain currency in all lan- 
guages, through choice, not neceility; and men 
of lively imaginations are every day adding to 
their number. 

Thus, when we defign to intimate the pe- 
riod , at which a Mate enjoyed mod reputation 
or glory , it were eafy to employ the proper 
words for exprefling this j but as this readily 
connecls, in our imagination y with the flourifli- 
ing period of a plant or a tree, we lay hold of 
this correfpondent idea, and lay, M the Roman 
" empire flourifhed moll under Auguftus." The 
leader of a faclion, is plain language; but, 
becaufe the head is the principal part of the 
human body , and is fuppofed to direcl all the 
animal operations, railing upon this refemblance, . 
we fay , M Catiline was the head of the party." 
The word , voice, was originally invented to 
fignify the articulate found ,* formed by the or- 
gans of the mouth j but, as by means of it men 
fignify their ideas and their intentions .o each 
other, voice foon a I famed a great many other 
meanings, all derived from this primary efiefi. 
" To give our voice*' for any thing, fignified, 
to give our fentiment in favor of it. Not only 
fo ; but mJce was transferred to fignify any inti- 
mation of will or judgment, though given 
without the leaf! interpofnion of voice in its 
literal fenfe , or any found uttered at all. Thus 
we fpeak of liftening to the voice of confcience, 
the voice of nature, the voigc of God. This ufage 

takes 
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tikes place, not fo much from barrennefs of lan- 
guage , or want of a proper word, as from an 
allufion which we chufe to make to voice , in 
it* primary fenfe, in order to convey our idea, 
connected Willi! a circumftance which appears to 
the fancy to give it mote fprightltnefs and force. 

The account which I have now given , and 
which feems to be a full atid iair one , of the 
introduction of tropes into all languages , coincides 
with what Cicero fliortly hints in his third book 
De Oratore. Modus transferendi venba late 
** patet; quam neceflitas primum genuity /coa6la 
" inopia Sc angufliis ; poft autem deleclatioyjucun- 
** ditafque celebravit. Nam .ut veflis , fYigoris 
" dcpelkndi caufa reperta prirrio, port adhiberi 
4C ca3pta e(t ad ornatum etiam corporis dignitatem* 
" flC verbt tranflatio inftituta ell inopia? caufa, 
" frequentata deleclattonis *. " .: • 

Prom what has been faid, it cloarly appears r , 
how that miift come to pals , which I had 
occafion to mention in a former ledlure, that all 
languages are mo ft figurative in their early Hare. 
Both the caules to which I afcribed the origin 
of figures , concur in producing this effeel at 

* " The figurative ufage of words is very extenfive; an 
c< ufage to which neceffity firft gave rife, on account of the' 
« paucity oF words, and barrennefs oflanguage, but which the 
« pleafure that was found in it afterwards rendered frequent. 
« For , as garments were iirft contrived to defend our bodies 
" from the colJ , and afterwards were employed for U\c 
" purpofe of ornament and dignity, fo figures of fpeech , r 
" introduced by want, were cultivated for the fike of cnter- 
" tainmcnu" 

L. on R. I. 21 
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the beginning of fociety. Language is then moft 
barren ; the ftock of proper, names, which have 
been invented for things, is fmall; and , at the 
lb me time , imagination exerts grear influence 
over the conceptions of men, and their method 
of uttering them; fo that, both from neceffity 
and from choice, their fpeech will, at tha: period, 
abound in tropes. For the favage tribes of men 
are always, much given to wonder' and aflomfli- 
ment. Lvery new. objecl furprifes, terrifies, and 
makes a ftrong iraprefFion on their mind j they 
ate governed by imagination and pafTion , more 
than- by reafon ; and', of courfe, their fpeech 
nruft be deeply tircftured by their genius. In 
fa&, we find , that J bis is the characler of the 
American and Indian languages ; bold , pitturef- 
que, and metaphorical ; full of flrong allufions 
to fenfible qualities , and to fuch objects as (truck 
them moft in their wild and folitary life. An 
Indian" chief makes a harangue to his tribe, in 
a *ftyle full of ftronger metaphors than an Eu- 
ropean-would ufe in an epic poem. 

As language makes gradual progrefs towards 
refinement, almoft every objecl comes to have a 
proper name giwn to it, and perlpicuity and pre- 
cifion arc more ftudied, But (till, for the reufons 
before given , borrowed words, or *s rlietoricians 
call them, tropes * muft continue to occupy a 
confiderable place. In every lan glttgtfj too, there 
are a multitude of word£ , v\ r ich , though tley 
were figurative in their firft appl ration to r< rt ;in 
objecls, yet, by long ule, lole that figurative power 
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wholly y and come to be confidered as fimple and 
literal expreflions. In this cafe, are the terms 
-which I remarked before, as transferred fromfen- 
fible qualities to the operations or qualities of the 
mind, a piercing judgment > a dear head, a hard 
heart, and the like. There are other words which 
remain in a fort of middle Hate; which have neither 
loft wholly their figurative application , nor yet 
retain fo much of it, as to imprint any remarkable 
character of figured language on our ftyle ftich 
as thefe phrales, 11 apprehend one's meaning;" 
" enter on a fubjefl;" 44 follow out an argument;" 
M ftirupftrife;" and a great many more, of which 
our language is full. In the ufe of fuch phrafes, 
correfl writers will always preferve a regard to 
the figure or allufion on which they are founded, 
and will be careful not to apply them in any way 
that is inconfiftent with it. One may be " flickered 
" under the patronage of a great man ;" but it were 
wrong to fay, u flickered under the mafk ; of 
M diflimulation, " as a malk conceals, but does 
not fhelter. An objecl in defcriptron , may be 
" clothed," if you will , " with epithets ;'' but 
it is not fo proper to fpeak of its being " clothed 
" with circumftances;" as the word " circumftan- 
ces," alludes to ftanding round , not to ciothing. 
Such attentions as thefe are requilite in tfafc com- 
mon run of ftyle. "* " ? 

What has been faid on this fubjecl, tends to 
throw light on the nature of language in general ; 
and will lead to the reaions , why tropes or 
figure* contribute to the beauty and grace of ftyle. 
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Firft, they enrich language, and render it 
more copious. By their mean?, words and phra- 
fes are multiplied for exprefling all forts of ideas ; 
for defcribing even the minuted differences; theni- 
ceft Oiades and colors of thought; which no lan- 
guage could poITibly do by proper words alone, 
without attiftance from tropes. 

Secondly, they beftow dignity upon ftyle. The 
familiarity of common words, to which our ears 
are much accuftomed, tends to degrade. Ayle. 
When we want to adapt our language to the 
tone of an elevated fubjecl, we would be greatly 
at a lofs, if we could not borrow afliftance from 
figures ; which properly employed , have a fimilar 
tiled on language , with what is produced by 
the rich arid fplendid drefs of a perfon of rank ; 
to create refpecl, and to give an air of magnifi- 
cence to him who wears it. AfTiitance of this 
kind, is often needed inprofe compofitions; but 
poetry could not fubfifl without it. Hence figu- 
res form the conftant language of poetry. To fay, 
that " the fun rifes ," is trite and common; butit 
becomes a magnificent image when exprelled , as 
Mr. Thomfon has done: 

• * < 

* 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the eaft. — 

* 

To fay, that " men are fubjefl alike to death," 
prefents only a vulgar idea ; but it rifes and fills 
the imagination , when painted thus by Horace: 
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Pallida mors a?quo pulfat pedc , pauperum tabernas 
RegumLjue turrcs. 

Or, 

Omnes eodem cogimur; omnium, 
Verfaur urna, ferius, ocyus, 
Sors cxitura, & nos in aeternum 
Exilium impofitura cymbae*. 

• 

In the third place, figures give us the pleafure 
of enjoying two objecls prefented together to 
oor view, without confufion ; the principal idea 
which- is the fubjecl of the difcourfe, along with 
its icreirory, which gives -it the figurative drefs. 
We fee one thing in another, as Ariftotle expref- 
fes it; which is always agreeable to the mind. For 
there it nothing with which the fancy is more 
delighted , than with comparifons, and refem- 
blances of objefls; and all tropes are founded 
upon fome relation or analogy between one thing 
and another. When, for in fiance, in place of 
<c yourh," I fay, the "morning of life;" the 
fancy is immediately entertained with all the 

■ 

* With equal pace, impartial Fate, 
Knocks at the palace , and the cottage gate. 

... * 

. • • • 

We all muft tread the paths of Fate ; 

And ever shakes the mortal urn; 
Whofc lot embarks us, Toon or late, 

On Charon's boatj ah! never to return. 

ffuvetitJ 
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refembling circumnances which prefentiy occur/ 
between thefe two objecls. At one moment, I 
have in my eye a certain period of human life, 
and a certain time of the day, fo related to each 
other , that the imagination plays between them 
with pleafure, and contemplates two fimilar ob- 
jecls, in one view, without embarralTment or 
confufion. Not only fo , but , 

In the fourth place, figures are attended with 
this farther advantage , of giving us frequently a 
much clearer and more ftriking view of the princi- • 
pal object, than we could have if it were expref- 
fed in Ample terms, and diverted of its acceflbry 
idea. This is, indeed, their principal advantage, 
jn virtue of which, they are very properly faid to 
illuftrate a fubjeel , or to throw light upon it. 
For they exhibit the objeel, on which they are 
employed, in apidlurefque form; they can render 
an abftracl conception, in fome degree , an objeel 
of fenfe ; they furround it with fuch circumftances 
as enable the mind to lay hold of it fteadily , and 
to contemplate it fully. " Thofe perfons," fays one, 
<c who gain the hearts of moft people, who are 
M chofen as the companions of their fofter hours, 
" and their reliefs from anxiety and care, arefeldom 
11 perfons of fhining qualities, or ftrong virtues; 
" it is rather the foft green of the foil , on which 
M we relt our eyes , that are fatigued with behold- 
<c ing more glaring objecls. '* Here, by a happy 
allufion to a* color, the whole conception is con- 
veyed clear and ftrong to the mind in one word. 
By a well chofen figure, even convidlion is afltfted, 
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and the impreflion of a truth upon the mind made 
more lively and forcible than it would otherwifc 
be. As in rhe following illuftraf ion of Dr. Young's : 
" When we dip too deep in pleafure, we always 
u ftir a fediment that renders it impure and noxi- 
u ous;" or in this, "A heart boiling with vio- 
** lent palfions , will always fend up infatuating 
u fumes to the head." An image that prefents fo 
much congruity between a moral and a fenfible 
idea , ferves like an argument from analogy to en- 
force what the author afterts, and to induce 
belief. 

Befides, whether we are endeavouring to raife 
fentiments of pleaftire or averfion , we can always 
heighten the emotion by the figures which we in- 
troduce; leading the imagination toatrain, either 
of agreeable or difagreeable, of exalting or debat- 
ing ideas, romfpondent to the impreflion which 
we feek to make. When we want to render an 
object beauriful , or m.ignihcent , we borrow ima- 
ges from all the molt beautiful or fplendid fcenes 
of nature; we thereby, naturally, throw a luftre 
over our object; we enliven the reader's mind; 
and difpofe him to go along with us In the gay 
and pleafmg imprefllons which we give him of 
the fubject. This effect of figures is happily touch- 
ed in the following lines of Dr. Akenfide , and 
illuftrated by a very fublime figure; * - 

• *» 

. — Then the inexpreflive ftrain, 

Diffufes its enchantment. Fancy dreams 
Of facred fountains and Elyfian groves. 
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And vales of blife. The intellectual power 
Bends from his awful throne a wond'ring ear, 

And (miles'. 

Pleaf. of Imaginat. I. 124. 

What I have now explained, concerning the 
ufe and effecls of figures, naturally leads us to 
reflecl on the wonderful power of language: and 
indeed , we cannot reflecl on it without the higheft 
admiration. What a line vehicle is it now become 
for all the conceptions of the human mind: even 
for the mod fubtile and delicate workings of the 
imagination! What a pliant and flexible inflrument 
in the hand of one who can employ it fkilfully ; 
prepared to take every form which he chufes to 
give it! Not content with a Ample communication 
of ideas and thoughts, it paints thofe ideas to the 
eye ; it gives coloring and relievo , even to the 
moil abllracl conceptions. In the figures which 
it ufes, it fets mirrors before us, where we may 
behold objecls, a fecond time, in their iikeneft. 
It entertains us, as with a fuccelhon of the mod 
fplendid piclures; difpofes, in the rnoft artificial 
manner, of the light and fljade, for viewing every 
thing to the beft advantage; in fine, from being 
a rude and imperfecl interpreter of men's wants 
and necefhties, it has now pafTed into an inflrument 
of the molt delicate and refined luxury. 

To make thefe efTecls of figurative language 
fenfible , there are few authors in the Englifli 
language , whom I can refer to with more 
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advantage than Mr. Addifon, whofe imagina- 
tion is, at once, remarkably rich, and remark- 
ably correcl and chafte. When lie is treating, 
forinftance, of the effe^l which light and colors 
have to entertain the fancy, considered in Mr. 
Locke's view of them as Secondary qualities, which 
have no real exiftence in matter, bnt are only- 
ideas in the mind , with what beautiful painting 
has he adorned this phtlofophic Speculation? 
* c Things," Says he, " would make but a poor. 
M appearance to the eye, ifweSawthem only in their 
" proper figures and morions. Now , we are every 
c< where entertained with pleaSing fliows and appa- 
41 ritions; we diScover imaginary glories in the hea- 
" vens, and in the earth, and See lbme of this vifio- 
4C nary beauty poured out upon the whole crea- 
** tion. But what a rough unfightly fketch of nature 
" fliould we be entertained with , did all her co- 
" ioring disappear, and the Several diftinclions of 
*' light and Shade vanifli? In fliort, our fouls are, 
*' atpreSent, delightSully loft, and bewildered in 
44 a pleaSing deluSion; and we walk about , like 
" the enchanted hero of a romance, who fees 
" beautiful caftles, woods, and meadows; and, 
" at the Same time, hears the warbling of birds , 
<c and the purling of itreams: but, upon the fin- 
" ifhing of Some Secret Spell, the fantaftic fcene 
u breaks up , and the difconfolate knight finds 
" himfelf on a barren heath , or in a Solitary de- 
" fert. It is not improbable, that Something like 
W this may be the ftate of the foul after its firft 
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reparation , in refpefl of the images it will 
" receive from matter." No. 41 3. Spec. 

Having thus explained, at fuflicient length, 
the origin, the nature, and the effe&s of tropes, 
I fhould proceed next to the feveral kinds and 
divifions of them. But, in treating of thefe , 
were I to follow the common tracl of the fcho- 
laltic writers on rhetoric, I fhould foon become 
tedious, and, I apprehend, ufelefs, at the fame 
.time. Their great bufinefs has been , with a moft 
patient and frivolous induftry, to branch them 
out under a vaft number of divifions, according 
to all the feveral modes in which a word may be 
carried from i's literal meaning, into one that is 
figurative, without doing any more; as if the mere 
knowledge of the names and clafles of all the 
tropes that can be formed , could be of any 
advantage towards the proper, or graceful ufeof 
language. All that I purpofe is, to give, in a 
few words, before nnrfhing this ledlure , a general 
view of the feveral fources whence the tropical 
meaning of words is derived: after which I fhail, 
in fubfequent leclures, defcend to a more parti- 
cular confideration of fome of the moft confider- 
able figures of fpeech , and fuch as are in moft 
frequent ufe; by treating of Which, I fhall give 
all the inftraflion I can, concerning the proper 
employment of figurative language, and point 
out the errors and abufes , which are apt to be 
committed in this part of ftyle. 

Ail tropes, as I before obferved, are found- 
ed on the relation which one object bears to 
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another; in virtue of which , the name of the 
one can be fubftituted inflead of the name of 
the other; and by fuch a fubflitution, the vivacity 
of the idea is commonly meant to be increafed. 
Thefe relations, fome more, fome lefs intimate, 
may all give rife to tropes. One of the firft and 
moft obvious relations is , that between a caufe 
and its effecl. Hence, in figurative language , the 
caufe is , fometimes , put for the efFecl Thus , 

Mr. Addifon, writing of Italy: 

* 

Bloflbms, and fruits, and flowers, together rife, 
And the whole year in gay confufion lies. 

Where the "whole year" is plainly intended, to 
fignify the effecls or produdlions of all the fea- 
fons of the year. At other times, again, the 
effecl is put for the caufe; as, "grey hairs ,r 
frequently for old age, which caufes grey hairs; 
and "lhade," for trees that produce the fliade. 
The relation between the container and the thing 
contained, is alfo fo intimate and obvious, as 
naturally to give rife to tropes: 

I!le impiger haufit 

Spumantem patcram & plcno fe proluit auro. 

Where every one fees, that the cup and the gold 
are put for the liquor that was contained in the 
golden cup. In the fame manner, the name of 
any country , is often ufed to denote the inha- 
bitants of that country; and heaven, very 
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commonly employed to fignify God , becaufe he 
is conceived as dwelling in heaven. To implore 
the afTiftince of heaven, is the fame as to implore 
the affiiUnce of God The relation betwixt any 
efhblilhed fign and the thing fignified , is a further 
fource of rropes. Hence, 

Ccdant arma togac, conc;dat laurca lingua?. 

The "toga," being the badge of the civil pro- 
feffions, and the *' laurel of military honors, 
the b/tdge of each is put for the civil and mili- 
tary ctnraclers themfelves. To "affumethe fcep- 
" tre , " is a common phrafe for entering on 
royal authority. To tropes, founded on thefe 
feveral petitions, of caufe and effecl, container 
and contained, fi^n and thing fignified, is given 
the na-ne of metonymy. 

When the trope is founded on the relation 
between an antecedent and a confequent , or 
what g.»es before, and immediately follows after, 
it is then called a metalepfis; as in the Romau 
phrafe of "fuit," or "vixit," to exprefs that 
one was dead. " Fuit Ilium 8c ingens' gloria 
" Djrdanidum," fignifies, that the glory of Troy 
is now no more. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part 
for the whole ; a genus for a fpecies , or a fpecies, 
for a genus; the fingalar for the plural, or the 
plural for the angular number ; in general, when 
any thing lefs , or any thine more, is put for 
the precife o*bjecl meant; the figure is then called 
a fynecdoche. It is very common , for inftance, 
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to defrribe a whole object by fome remarkable 
part of it;, as when we fay, a fleet of fo many 
" fail," in the place of "fliips;" when we ufe 
the u head" for the " perfon," the " pole" for 
the "earth" the "waves" for the u fea." In like 
manner, an attribure may be put for a fnbjecl; 
as, "youth and beauty," for the young anrl bciu- 
44 tiful ; " and fometimesa fuhject for the attribute. 
But it is needlefs to innft longer on this enumera- 
tion, which ferves little purpofe. I have faid enough, 
to give an opening into that great variety of rela- 
tions between objects, by means of which, the 
mind is a flirted to pafs ealily from one to another; 
and , by the name of* the one , underftands the 
other to be meant. It is always fome? accellory 
idea, which recals the principal to the imagina- 
tion; and commonly recals it with more force, 
than if the principal idea had been exprefTed. 

Trie relation which, of all others, is by far 
the mod fruitful of tropes, I have not yet men- 
tioned; that is, the relation of fimilitude and 
refemblance. On this is founded what is called 
the metaphor: when, in place of uling the 
proper name of any object, we employ, in its 
place, the name of fome other which is like it; 
which is a fort of picture 'of it, and which thereby 
awakens the conception of it with more forre or 
grace. This figure is more frequent than all the 
reft put together; and the language; bo»h of 
profe and verfe, owes to it much of ir* ehgince 
and grace. This, therefore, deferves very full 
and particular conhderation ; and ihall be the 
fubjedt of the next lecture. 
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METAPHOR. 

made, relating to figurative language in general, 
I come now to treat feparately of fuch figures 
offpeech, as occur mod frequently, and require 
particular attention : and 1 begin with meta- 
phor. This is a figure founded entirely on the 
refemblance which one objecl bears to another. 
Hence , it is mcch allied to fimile , or compa- 
rifon ; and is indeed no other than a comparifon, 
cxprefled in an abridged form. When I fay of 
fome great miniftcr, '* that he upholds the (late, 
*' like a pillar which fupports the weight of a 
" whole edifice," 1 fairly make a comparifon; 
but when I fay of fuch a minifter, '* that he is 
** the pillar of the ftate," it is now become a 
metaphor. The comparifon betwixt the mi- 
nifter and a pillar, is made in, the mind; but 
is exprefled without any of the words that de- 
note comparifon. The comparifon is only inii- 
nuated , not exprefled: the one object as fuppofed 
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to be fo like the other, that, without formally 
drawing the companion , the name of the one 
may be put in the place of the name of the other. 
*f. The minifter is the pillar of the flare. " This, 
therefore, is a more lively and animated manner 
of exprefling the refemblances which imagina- 
tion traces among ohjecla. There is nothing 
which delights the fancy more , than this adt of 
comparing things together , difcovering refem- 
blances between them, and defcribing them by 
their likenefs. The mind thus employed , is ex- 
ercifed without being farigued, and is gratified 
with the confcioufnefs of its own ingenuity. We 
need not be lurprifed , therefore, at finding all 
language tinctured ftrongly with metaphor. It 
infinuates itfelf even into familiar converfation j 
and , unfought , rifts up of its own accord in 
the mind. The very words which I have ca- 
fually employed in defcribing this, are a proof 
of what I fay; linclurtd, infinuates, rifesup, are 
all of them metaphorical exprellions , borrowed 
from fome refemblance which fancy forms be- 
tween fenfible objects, and the internal operations 
of the mind; and yet the terms are no lefs clear, 
and, perhaps, more expreflive, than if words 
had been ufed , which were to be taken in the 
flricl and literal fenfe. 

Though all metaphor imports comparison, 
and, therefore, is, in that refpecl, a figure of 
thought; yet, as the words in a metaphor are 
not taken literally , but changed from their 
proper to a figurative fenfe , the metaphor is 
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commonly ranked among tropes or figures of 
words. But, provided the nature of it be welL 
underftood , it fignihes very little .whether we 
call it a figure or a trope. I have confined it 
to the exprelRon of refemblance between two 
objects. 1 mull remark, however, that the word 
metaphor is fometimes ufed in a loofer and more 
extended fenfe ; for the application of a term in 
any figurative bonification, whether the figure 
be founded on refemblance , or on fome other 
relation , which two objecls bear to one another. 
Fur inftance ; when grey hairs are put for old 
age, as, M to bring ones grey hairs with forrow 
" to the grave;" fome writers woujd call this a 
metaphor, though it is not properly one, but 
what rhetoricians call a metonymy ; that is ? 
the effecl put for the caufe ; " grey hairs " being 
the effect of old age, but not bearing any fort 
of refemblance to it. Ariftotle, in his Poetics, 
ufes metaphor in this extended fenfe , for any 
figurative meaning impofed upon a word : as a 
whole put for the part , or a part for the whole; 
a fpecies for the genus, or a genus for the fpecies. 
But it would be unjuft to tax this moft acu;e 
writer with any inaccuracy on this account; the 
minute fubdivihons, apd Various names of tropes, 
being unknown in his days , and the invention 
of latter rhetoricians. Now, however, when 
thefe divifions are eftablifhed , it is inaccurate to 
call every figurative ufe of terms, promifcuoufly, 
a metaphor. ... 

Of 
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Of all the figures of fpeech , none comes fo 
near to painting as metaphor. Its peculiar effe& 
is to give light and ftrength to defcription ; to 
make intellectual ideas, in fome fort, vifibie to 
the eye, by giving them color, and fubftance, 
and feniible qualities. In order to produce this 
effect, however, a delicate hand is required; for, 
by a very little inaccuracy, we are in hazard 
of introducing confufion , in place of promoting 
perfpicuity. Several rules, therefore, are neceG- 
fary to be given for the proper management 
of metaphors. But, before entering on thefe, 

I (hall give one inftance of a very beautiful 
metaphor, that I may fhow the figure to full 
advantage. I (hall take my in 11 a nee from Lord 
Bolingbroke's Remarks on the Hiftory of Eng- 
land. Juft at the conclufion of his work , he is 
fpeaking of the behaviour of Charles I. to his 
laft parliament: 44 In a word," fays he, "about 
44 a month after their meeting , he difTolved 

II them; and, as foon as he had difTolved them, 
44 he repented; but he repented too late of his 
44 rafhnefs. Well might he repent; for the vefTel 
44 was now full , and this laft drop made the 
44 waters of bitternefs overflow." 41 Here," he 
adds, 44 we draw the curtain, and put an end 
44 to our remarks." Nothing could be more 
happily thrown off. The metaphor , we fee , is 
continued through feveral expreffions. The vejfel 
is put for the ftate , or temper of the " nation 
already fully that is, provoked to the higheit 
by former oppreflioas and wrongs; this lajl a'Fofa 

L. on R t l. 23 
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ftands for the provocation recently received by 
the abrupt difTolution of the parliament; and the 
overflowing of the waters of bitternefs , beautifnlly 
exprefles all the effects of refentment let loofe by 
an exafperated people. 

On this pafTage, we may make two remark* 
in palling. The one, that nothing forms a more 
fpirited and dignified conclufion of a fubjecl, 
than a figure of this kind happily placed at the 
clofe. We fee the effecl of it, in this inftance. 
The author goes off with a good grace; and 
leaves a ftrong and full imprelTion of his fubjecl 
on the reader's mind. My other remark is , the 
advantage which a metaphor frequently has 
above a formal companion. How much would 
the lentiment here have been enfeebled , if it had 
been exprefTed in the Ayle of a regular fimile, 
thus: a Well might he repent; for the ftate of 
" the nation, loaded^with grievances and pro- 
u vocations, refembled a veffel that was now 
" full, and this fuperadded provocation, like 
€ * the laft drop infufed, made their rage and 
" refentment, as waters of bitternefs , overflow." 
It has infinitely more fpirit and force as it now 
Hands, in the form of a metaphor. " Well 
" might he repent; for the vefTei was now full; 
" and this laft drop made the waters of bitter- 
" nefs overflow. 

Having mentioned, with applaufe, this in- 
ftance from Lord Bolingbroke, I think it incum- 
bent on me here to take notice, that , though I 
may have recourfe to this author, fomecimes, 
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for examplet of ftyle, it is his ftyle only, and 
not his fentiments, that deferve praife. It is, 
indeed, my opinion, that there are few writings 
in the Englifli language , which , for the matter 
contained in them, can be read with lefs profit 
or fruit, than Lord Bolingbroke's works His 
political writings have the merit of a very lively 
and eloquent ftyle; but they have no other; 
beings as to the fubftance, the mere temporary 
productions of faction and party ; no better , 
indeed , than pamphlets written for the day. His 
poflhumous, or, as they are called, his Philo- 
fophical Works , wherein he attacks religion , 
have ftili lefs merit; for they are as looie in the 
ftyle as they are flimfy in the reafoning. An 
unhappy inftance, this author is, of parts and 
genius fo miferably perverted by faclion and 
paffion, that, as his memory will defcend to 
pofterity with little honor , fo his produclions will 
foon pafs, and are, indeed, already pafling into 
jieglecl and oblivion. 

Returning from this digreflion to the fubjeft 
before us, I proceed to lay down the rules to 
be obferved in the conduct of metaphors ; and 
which are much the fame for tropes of every 
kind. 

The firft which I fliall mention , is, that they , 
be fuited to the nature of the fubjeel of which 
we treat; neither too many, nor too gay, nor 
too elevated for it; that we neither attempt to 
force the fubjeft, by means of them, into a 
degree of elevation which - is not congruous tq 
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it; nor , on the other hand, allow it to fink 
below its proper dignity. This is a direction 
which belongs to all figurative language , and 
fhould be ever kept in view. Some metaphors 
are allowable, nay beautiful, in poetry, which 
it would be abfurd and unnatural to employ in 
profe; fome may be graceful in orations, which 
would be very improper in hiftorical, or philo- 
sophical compofition. We muft remember, that 
figures are the drefs of our fentiments. As there 
is a natural congruity between drefs , and the 
character or rank of the perfon who wears it, 
a violation of which congruity never fails to 
hurt ; the fame holds precifely *as to the appli- 
tion of figures to fentiment. The exceffive, or 
unfeafonable employment of them > is mere fop- 
pery in writing. It gives a boyifh air to com- 
pofition; and, inftead of raifing a fubjecl, in 
fad, diminishes its dignity. For, as in life, 
true dignity muft be founded on character , not 
on drefs and appearance, fo the dignity of com- 
pofition muft arife from fentiment and thought, 
not from ornament. The .affectation and parade 
of ornament, detradl as much from an author, 
as they do from a man. Figures and metaphors, 
therefore , fhould , on no occafion , be fhick on 
too profufely ; and never fhould be fuch , as re- 
fufe to accord with the ftrain of our fentiment. 
Nothing can be more unnatural , than for a 
writer to carry on a train of reafoning , in the 
fame fort of figurative language , which he 
would ufe in defcriptioh. . When he , reafons , 
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we look only for perfpicuity; when he defcribes, 
we expecl embellifliment; when he divides, or 
relates, we defire plainnefs and fimplicity. One 
of the greateft fecrets in compohtion is , to 
know when to be fimple. This always gives 
a heightening to ornament , in its proper place. 
The right difpofition of the fhade, makes the 
light and coloring ftrike the more: " Is enirri eft 
u eloquens," fays Cicero, " qui k humilia fobti- 
u liter, & magna graviter, 8c mediocria temperate 
" poteftdicere. — Nam qui nihil poteft tranquille, 
■* nihil leniter, nihil definite, diftincle, poteft 
*' dicere, is , cum non praparatis auribus inflam- 
u mare rem coepit , furere apud fanos , &: quafi 
** inter fobrios bacchari temulentus videtur *. " 
This admonition fliould be particularly attended 
to by young practitioners in the art of writing, 
who are apt to be carried away by an undiftinguifli- 
ing admiration of what is fhowy and florid , 
whether in its place or not f. 

* * He is truly eloquent, who can difcourfc of humble 
m fubje&s in a plain Jfcyle , who can treat important ones with 
" dignity, and fpeak of things, which arc of a middle nature, 
<( in a temperate ftrain. For one who, upon no occafion , can 
" exprefs himfelf in a calm, orderly, diitin& manner, when he 
a begins to be on fire before his readers are prepared to kindle 
w along with him, has the appearance of raving like a madman 
m among pcrfons who are in their fenfes , or of reeling like a 
* drunkard in the midft of fober company. " 

f What pcrfon of the leaft taftc, can bear the following 
paffage, in a late hiftorian. He is giving an account of the 
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The fecond rule , which I give f refpe&s the 
choice of objecls , from whence metaphors f 
and other figures, are to be drawn. The field 
for figurative language is very wide. All nature, 
to fpeak in the ftyle of figures > opens its ftores 
to us , and admits us to gather, from all fenfible 
objecls , whatever can illuftrate intellectual or 
moral ideas. Not only the gay and fplendid 
objecls of fenfe, but the grave, the terrifying, 
and even the gloomy and difmal , can , on dif- 
ferent occafions, be introduced into figures with 
propriety. But we muft beware of ever nfing 
fuch alia lions as raife in the mind difagreeable , 
mean , vulgar , or dirty ideas. Even , when 
metaphors are chofen in order to vilify and 
degrade any object , an author ihould ftudy 
never to be naufeous in his allufions. Cicero 
blames art orator of his time , for terming his 
enemy " ftercus curia? 14 quamvis fit fimile," 

t 

famous a& of parliament againft irregular marriages in England : 
m The bill , M fays he , " underwent a great number of altera- 
" tions and amendments, which were not effected without 
« violent conteft. " This is plain language, fuited to the 
fubject} and we naturally expect, that he should go on in the 
fame drain , to tell us, that, after thefc contefts, it was carried 
by a great majority of voices, and obtained the royal aflent. 
But how does he exprefs hitnfelf in finishing the period? 
m At length, however, it was floated through both houfes, 
" on the tide of a great majority, and fteered into the fafe 
* harbour of royal approbation." Nothing can be more puerile 
than fuch language. SmoUefi Hiftory of England, Vol. V. 
p. 144. 
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fays he , " tarn en eft deform is cogitatio fimilitu- 
u dinis. " But, in fubjecls of dignity, it is an 
unpardonable fault to introduce mean and vulgar 
metaphors. In the treatife on the Art of Sinking, 
in Dean Swift's works , there is a full and humor- 
ous collection of inftances of this kind, wherein 
authors, inftead of exalting, have contrived to 
degrade , their fubjecTs by the figures they 
employed. Authors of greater note than thofe 
which are there quoted, have, at times, fallen 
into this error. Archbifliop Tillotfon , for inftance, 
is fometimes negligent in his choice of metaphors ; 
as, when fpeaking of the day of judgment, he 
defcribes the world, as " cracking about the 
11 finners ears." Shakfpeare, whofe imagination 
was rich and bold , in a much greater degree than 
it was delicate , often fails here. The following, 
for example , is a grofs tranfgreflion ; in his 
Henry V. having mentioned a dunghill , he pre- 
fently raifes a metaphor from the (team of it; 
and on a fubjecl too, that naturally led to much 
nobler ideas : 



And thofe that leave their valiant bones in France, 
Dying like men, though buried in your dunghills, 
They fhall be fam'd ; for there the fun fhall greet them. 
And draw their honors reeking up to heaven. 

A& IV. Sc. j. 

In the third place, as metaphors fhould be 
drawn from objecls of fome dignity, fo particu- 
lar care ftiould be taken that the referablance* 
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which is the foundation of the metaphor, be 
clear and perfpicuous , not far-fetched , nor 
difficult to difcover. The tranfgreflion of this 
rule makes , what are called harfli or forced 
metaphors , which are always difpleafing, be- 
Caufe they puzzle the reader, and, inftead of 
illuftrating the thought, render it perplexed and 
intricate. With metaphors of this kind , Cowley 
abounds. He , and fome of the writers of his age, 
feem to have confidered it as the perfection of 
wit , to hit upon likenefles between objects 
which no other perfon could have difcovered; 
and, at the fame time, topurfue thofe metaphors 
fo far, that it requires fome ingenuity to follow 
them out, and comprehend them. This makes 
a metaphor refemble an enigma; and is the very 
reverie of Cicero's rule on this head : " Verecunda 
** debet efTe tranflatio; utdeducla efTe in alienum 
41 locum, nonirruiffe, atque utvoluntarie non vi 
u venifle videatur * " How forced and obfcure; 
for inftance, are the following verfes of Cowley, 
fpeaking of his miftrefs : 

Wo to her ftubborn heart , if once mine come 
Into the felffame room, 

* " Every metaphor should be modeft, fo that it may carry 
* the appearance of having been led, not of having forced 
•f itfelf into the place of that word whofe room it occupies) 
" that it may feem to have come thither of its own accord, 
« and not by conftraint." Dc Oratore, L. HI. c $3. 
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'Twill tear and blow up all within, 
Like a Granada, fhot into a magazine. 
Then (hall love keep the afhes and torn parts, 
Of both our broken hearts ; 
Shall out of both one new one make; 
From her's th' alloy, from mine the metal take, 
For of her heart, he from the flames will find 
But little left behind; 
Mine only will remain entire, 
No drofs was there to perifli in the fire. 

In this manner he addrefles fleep : 

$ 

% 

In vain, thou drowfy God, I thee invoke, 

For thou who doft from fumes arife, 
' Thou who man's foul doft overlhade , 

With a thick cloud by vapors made ; 
Canft have no power to (hut his eyes, 
"Whofe flame's fo pure, that it fends up no fmoke-. 
Yet how do tears but from fome vapors rife? 

Tears that bewinter all my year; 
The fate of Egypt I fuftain , 
And never feel the dew of rain, 

From clouds which in the head appear: 

But all my too much moifture owe 
To overflowings of the heart below *. 

Trite and common refemblances fliould indeed 
be avoided in our metaphors. To be new , and 

* See an excellent criticifm on this fort of metaphyfical 
poetry , In Dr. Johnfon's Life of Cowley. 
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not vulgar, is a beauty. But when they are 
fetched from fome likenefs too remote, and lying 
too far out of the road of ordinary thought, then, 
belides their obfcurity , they have alfo the difad- 
vanrage of appearing labored, and as the French 
call it, "recherche." whereas metaphor, like 
every other ornament, lofes its whole grace, when 
it does not feem natural and eafy. 

It is but a bad and ungraceful foftening, which 
writers fome times ufe for a harfli metaphor, when 
they palliate it with the expreilion, as it were. 
This is but an awkward parenthefis; and meta- 
phors, which need this apology of an as it were % 
had, generally, be better omitted. Metaphors, 
too , borrowed from any of the fciences , efpecially 
fuch of them as belong to particular profeflions, 
are almoft always faulty by their obfcurity. 

In the fourtlj place, it muft be carefully at- 
tended to, in the conduft of metaphors, never 
to jumble metaphorical and plain language toge- 
ther; never to conftrucl a period fo, that part 
of it muft be underftood metaphorically, part 
literally : which always produces a moft difagree- 
able confufion. Inflances , which are but too 
frequent , even in good authors , will make this 
rule, and the reafon of it, be clearly nnderftood. 
In Mr. Pope s tranflation of the OdyfTey , Pene- 
lope, bewailing the abrupt departure of her fon 
Xelemachus, is made to fpeak thus*. 

Long to my joys my deareft Lord is loft, 
His country's buckler , and the Grecian boaft : 

» * 
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Now from my fond embrace, by tcmpefts torn, 
Our other column of the ftate is borne: 
.Nor took a kind adieu, nor fought confent*! 

IV. 9 6o> 

Here in one line, her fon is figured as a column; 
and in the next, he returns to be a perfon, to 
whom it belongs to take adieu, and to alk con- 
fent. This is inconfiftent. The poet fliould either 
have kept himfelf to the idea of a man, in the 
literal fenfe; or, if he figured him by a column, 
he fliould have afcribed nothing to him but 
what belonged to it. He was not at liberty to 
afcribe to that column the aflions and proper- 
ties of a man. Such unnatural mixtures render 
the image indiftinft; leaving it to waver, in our 
conception , between the figurative and the literal 
fenfe. Horaces rule, which he applies to charac- 
ters , fliould be obferved by all writers who deal 
in figures: 

Scrvetur ad imum , 

Qualis ab incepto proceiTerit, & fibi conftct. 

* * 

Mr. Pope, elfewhere, addrefling himfelf to the 
king, lays, 

* In the original, there is no allufion to a column, and 
the metaphor is rightly fupported: 

*E&Xe*, th xXfo; tvp xxB- % 'Eaa«$* xect furn *Agyo{. 
Vlw TotV «r«j? ciyocxiflov «vr/fin£«v7o SvtXXxt 

fjuyxfm , mV 'o'ftu>&tYlo; ax***. A. '714, ' 
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To thee the world its prefent homage pays, 
The harveft early, but mature the praife. 

This, though not fo grofs, is a fault, however , 
of the fame kind. It is plain , that, had not the 
rhyme mifled him to the choice of an improper 
phrafe, he would have faid, 

The harveft early, but mature the crop: 

a 

And fo would have continued the figure which 
he had begun. Whereas , by dropping it unfinifli- 
ed, and by employing the literal word , praife, 
when we were expecling fomething that related 
to the hnrveft, the figure is broken, and the 
two members of the fentence have no proper 
correfpondent with each other: 

The Harvcjl early, but mature the Praife. 

The works of Offtan abound with beautiful 
and correcl metaphors ; fuch as that on a hero : 
€t In peace, thou art the gate 7 of fpring; in war, 
€i the mountain ftorm. M Or this , on a woman : 
u She was covered with the light of beauty; 
€t but her heart was the houfe of pride. " They 
afford, however, one inftance of the fault, we 
are now cenfuring: " Trothal went forth with 
" the ftream of his people , but they met a rock : 
" for Fingal flood unmoved ; broken, they rolled 
" back from his fide. Nor did they roll in fafety; 
" the fpear of the king purfued their flight." 
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At the beginning, the metaphor is very beauti- 
ful. Theftream, the unmoved rock, the waves 
rolling bark broken , are expreflions employed in 
the proper and confiftent language of figure; but, 
in the end, when we are told, " they did not 
" roll in fafety , becaufe the fpear of the king 
M purfued their flight," the literal meaning is 
improperly mixed with the metaphor: they are 
at one and the fame time , prefented to us as 
waves that roll, and men that may be purfued mid 
wounded with a fpear. If it be faulty to jumble 
together, in this manner, metaphorical and plain 
language, it is ftill more fo, 

In the fifth place , to make two different 
metaphors meet on one objecl. This is what 
is called mixed metaphor, and is indeed one 
of the groffeft abufes of this figure; fuch as 
Shakfpeare's exprtflion , " to take arms againft a 
" fea of troubles." This makes a moil unnatural 
medley, and confounds the imagination entirely. 
Quinclilian has fufliciently guarded us againft it: 
" Id imprimis eft cuftodiendum , uc quo genere 
" cceperis tranflationis , hoc finias. Multi autem 
" cum initium a tempeftate fumferunt , incendio 
" autruina finiunt; quafe eft inconfequentia rerum 
" fcediffima V Obferve, for inftance , what an 
inconfiftent groupe of objedls is brought together. 
• « • 

* tt We mil ft be particularly attentive to end with the fame 
«* kind of metaphor with which we have begun. Some , when 
a they begin the figure with a tempeft, conclude it with 4 
w conflagration j which forms a shameful inconliftcncy. " 
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fay Shakfpeare, in the following paffage of the 
tern pell ; fpeaking of perfons recovering their 
judgment after the enchantment, which held 
them , was difTolved : 

The charm d involves apace, 

And as the morning Heals upon the night, 
Melting the darknefs, fo their rifing fenfes 
Begin to chafe the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reafon. 

So many Hl-forted things are here joined, that 
the mind can fee nothing clearly; the morning 
foaling upon the darknefs, and at the fame time 
melting it; the fenfes of men chafing fumes; igno- 
rant fumes , and fumes that mantle. So again in 
Romeo and Juliet ; 

— as glorious, 

As is a winged mefTenger from heaven , 
Unto the white upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals , that fall back to gaze on him , 
When he beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. 

Here, the angel is reprefented, as, at one mo- 
ment, bef riding the clouds, and failing upon the 
air; and upon the bofom of the air too; which 
forms fuch a confufed piclure, that it is impof* 
fible for any imagination to comprehend it. 

More correct writers than Shakipeare, fome 
times fall in this error of mixing metaphors. 
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It is furprifing how the following inaccuracy 
fliould have efcaped Mr. Addifon , in his Letter 
from Italy: 

I bridle in my ftruggling mufe with pain , 
That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain * 

The mufe, figured as a horfe, may he bridled; 
but when we fpeak of launching , we make it a 
fhip ; and , by no force of imagination , can it 
be fuppofed both a horfe and a fliip at one 
moment; bridled, to hinder it from launching. 
The fame author, in one of his numbers in the 
Spectator, fays, " There is not a fingle view 
** of human nature, which is not fuflicient to 
*' extinguifh the feeds of pride." Obferve the 
incoherence of the things here joined together, 
making " a view extinguifh , and extinguilh 
* feeds. " 

Horace alfo, is incorrect, in the following 
paffage : 

Urit enim fulgore fuo qui pr<egravat artes 
Infra fe pofitas. 

Urit qui pragravat. — He dazzles who bears 
down with his weight; makes plainly an incon- 
fiftent mixture of metaphorical ideas. Neither can 
this other paffage be altogether vindicated; 

* In my observation on this pafljgc , I find , that I had 
coincided with Dr. Johnfon, who pafles a fimilar cenfnr* 
upon it, in hit life of Addifon. 
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• Ah! quanta laboras in Charybdi, 
Digne pucr , mcliorc flamma ! 

Where a whirlpool of water , Charybdis^ is faid 
to be a flame, not good enough for this young 
man; meaning, that he was unfortunate in the 
object of his paffion. I 4 lame is, indeed, become 
• almoft a literal word for the paflTion of love; but 
as it full retains, in fome degree, its figurative 
power, it fhould never have been ufed as fyno- 
nymous with water, and mixed with it in the 
fame metaphor. When Mr. Pope (Eioifa to 
Abelard) fays, 

All then is fiill, poflefltng and ported, 
No craving void left aking in the breaft; 

A void may, metaphorically, be faid to crave;. 
but can a void be faid to akeP 

A good rule has been given for examining the 
propriety of metaphors, when we doubt whether 
or not they be of the mixed kind; namely, that 
we fhould try to form a picture upon them, and 
confider how the parts would agree, and what 
fort of figure the whole would prefent , when 
delineated with a pencil. By this means, we fhould 
become fenfible , whether inconfiftent circumftan- 
ces were mixed, and a monftrous image thereby 
produced, as in all thofe faulty inftances, I have 
now been giving ; or whether the object was , all 
along, prefented in one natural and confident 
point of view. 
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As metaphors ought never to be mixed , fo , 
in the fixth place, we fliould avoid crowding 
theni together on the fame objecl. Suppofing each 
. of the metaphors to be preferved diftincl, yet> 
if fhey be heaped on one another, they produce 
a confufion fomewhat of the fame kind with the 
mixed metaphor. We may judge of this by th« 
following. paflage from Horace: 

Motum ex Metello confule civicum, 
Bellique caufas, & vitia, & modos, 

Luiumque fortune, graveique 

Prtncipum amicitias, & arma 
Nondum expiatis u&tta Cruoribus, 
PericuloHe plenum opus alez , 

Tradas , & incedis per ignes 

Suppofiros cineri dolofo *. 

Lib. 2. I. 

This paffage , though very poetical , is , however, 

* Of warm commotions, wrathful jart, , 

The growing feeds of mil wars} 

Of double fortune's cruel games, 

The fpecious means, the private alms, 
And fatal friendships of the guilty great, # 
Alas! how fatal to the Roman ftate! 

Of mighty legions late fubdued. 

And arms with Lattan Mood embru'dj 

Yet unatoned (a labor vaft! 

Doubtful the die, and dire the cail!) 
* You treat adventurous, and incautious tread 
On fires with iaithUfs embers overfprcid. P*ANCI8, 

L. on R. x. a 3 
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harfh, and obfcure; owing to no other caufe but 
this , that three diftind metaphors are crowded 
together, to defcribe the difficulty of Pollio's 
writing a hiftory of the civil wars, l'irft, 
44 traclas arma uncla cruoribus nondum ex- 
44 piatis;" next, " opus plenum pericnlofrealeae 
and then ; 41 incedis per ignes fuppofitos dolofo 
44 cineri." The mind has difficulty in palling 
readily through fo many different views given it, 
in quick fucceffion , of the fame objecl. 

The only other rule concerning metaphors 
which I (hall add, in the feventh place, is , that 
they be not too far purfued. If the refemblance, 
on which the figure is founded , be long dwelt 
upon , and carried into all its minute circum- 
fhnces , we make an allegory inftead of a meta- 
phor ; we tire the reader , who foon wearies of 
this play of fancy ; and we render our difcourfe 
obfcure. This is called, Araining a metaphor. 
Cowley deals in this to excefs ; and to this error 
is owing, in a great meafure , that intricacy and 
harfhnefs, in his figurative language, which I 
before remarked. Lord Shaftfbury, is fometimes 
guilty of purfuing his metaphors too far. Fond, 
to a high degree , of every decoration of ftyle, 
wfcen once he had hit upon a figure that pleafed 
him , he was extremely loth *o part with it. 
Thus , in his advice to an author , having taken 
op foliloquy, or meditation, under the metaphor 
of a proper method of evacuation for an author, 
he purfues this metaphor through feveral pages, 
under all the forms 14 of difcharging crudities, 
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u throwing off froth and fcum, bodily operation, 
" taking phylic, curing indigeftion , giving vent 
" to choler, bile, flatulencies, and tumors;" 
till at laft, the idea becomes naufeous. Dr. Young 
alfo often trefpafles in the lame way. The merit, 
however, of this writer, in figurative language, 
is great-, and deferves to be remarked. No 
writer, ancient or modern, had a flronger imagi- 
nation than Dr< Young, or one more fertile in 
figures of every kind. His metaphors are often 
new , . and often natural and beautiful. But , ai 
his imagination was ftrong and rich ; rather than 
delicate and correcl, he fometimes gives it too 
loofe reins. Hence, in his Night Thoughts, there 
prevails an obfcurity, and a hardnefs in his ftyle. 
The metaphors are frequently too bold, and 
frequently too far purfued ; the reader is daz* 
zled rather than enlightened ; and kept conftantly 
on the ftretch to comprehend , and keep pac* 
with, the author. We may obferve, forinftance, 
how the following metaphor is fpun out : 



Thy thoughts are vagabonds; all outward bound , 
Midft fands and rocks, and ftorms to cruife for pleafure* 
If gained, dear bought; and better milsd than gain'd. 
Fancy and fenfe , from an infected ftiore , 
Thy cargo brings; and peftiience the prize; : 
Then fuch the third , infatiabie third , . * 

By fond indulgence but inriam'd the more , . 
Fancy dill cruifes , when poor fenfe is tired. 
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Speaking of old age, he fays, it fliould 

Walk thoughtful on the filcnt folcmn fhore 
* • Of that vaft ocean , it muft fail fo foon ; . 

And put good works on board ; and wait the wind 
That fliortly blows us into worlds unknown. 

The two fir ft lines are uncommonly beautiful; 
u walk thoughtful on the filent, &c." but when 
he continues the metaphor, to 44 putting good 
44 works on board, and waiting the wind," it 
plainly becomes ftrained , and finks in dignity. 
Of all the Englifli authors, I know nonefo hap- 
py in his metaphors as Mr. Addifon. His imagina- 
tion was neither fo rich nor fo ftrong as Dr. 
Young's; but far more chafte and delicate. Per- 
fpicuity, natural grace and eafe, always diftingnifli 
his figures. They are neither harfli nor ftrained; 
they never appear to have been ftudied or fought 
after ; but feem to rife of their own accord from 
the fubjeft, and conftantly embellifli it. 

.1 have now treated fully of the metaphor, 
and the rules that fliould govern it, a part of the 
doclrine of ftyle fo important, that it required 
particular illuftration. I have only to add a few 
words concerning allegory 

An allegory may be regarded as a continued 
metaphor; as it is the representation of fome one 
thing by another that refemble* it, and that is 
made to ftand for it. Thus in Prior's Henry 3nd 
Emma, Emma in the following allegorical manner 
defcribes her conflancy to Henry ; 
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Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 
On the fmooth furtace oF a fummer's fca , 
While gentle zephyrs play with profperous gales, 
And fortune's favor fills the fwelling fails; ' 
But would forfake the fhip , and make the friore , ' ; 
When the winds whiftle , and the terapefts roar? 

We may take alfo from the fcripture* a very 
fine example of an allegory , in the 8oth Pfalm; 
where the people of Ifrael are represented under 
the image of a vine, and the figure is (up ported 
throughout with great corre&nefs and beauty; 
u Thou haft brought a vine out of Egypt ^ thou 
M haftcaft out the heathen, and planted it. Thoa , 
" preparedft room before it, and didft caule 2t 
«« to take deep root, and it filled the land.. The 
u hills were covered with the fhadow of it;, and 
" the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. 
46 She fent out her boughs into the lea, and her 
* branches into the river. Why haft thou broken 
** down her hedges, fp that all they which , pafa 
€t by, the way do pluck her? The boar nut of 
" the wood doth wafte it; and thewiid. beafo 
M of the field doth devour it. Return^ we be- 
" feech thee, O God of hofts, look dowh from 
" heaven, and behold, and vifit this vine!" Here 
there is no circumftance (except perhaps 1 >obe: 
phrafe at the beginning ,- < c thou haft caft out the 
" heathen,") that does not alric^ly. agree to^a: 
vine, whilft^ at the rfame trma,. the whole quad-c 
rates happily with the Jewifii^ftate re|)refented by 
this jigure. ' This is th©firft atid principal iequifitftt 
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in the conduct of an allegory, that the figurative 
and the literal meaning be not mixed inconhftently 
together. For inftance, inftead of describing the 
vine, as wafted by the bo^r from the wood, and 
devoured by the wild heaft of the field , had the 
pfalmift faid, it was affiled by heathen?, or 
overcome by enemies (which is the real meaning), 
thisvwould have ruined the allegory * and pro- 
duced uhe fame confufion , of which I gave ex- 
amples in metaphors , when the figurative and 
literal fpnfe are mixed and jumbled together. In- 
deed, the fame rules that were given for me- 
taphors , may alfo be applied to allegories , on 
. account of the affinity they bear to each other. 
Theonly material difference between them, befides 
the oneibeing fhort, and the other being prolonged, 
is, that* a: jnetaphor always explains itfelf by the 
words .r bat are connected with it in their proper 
and natural meaning; as when I fay, " Achilles 
was a lion;*' an u able minuter is the pillar of the 
fete.'* My lion and my pillar are fufliciently in- 
terpreted: try the mention of Achilles and the mi- 
Hitter which I\join tothem* but an allegory is, 
or may be, allowed to Hand more difconnecled 
w*th tlve Literal meaning ; • the interpretation not 
fo: directly pointed/ out , but left to our own 
refl«cliqn»ii j tt.jk-' «»>*!*•■ 
• AUegdries were a favorite method of delivering 
inftrudions in ancient -times; for what we call fables 
or parables are no. other than allegories ; where, 
by words; and actions attributed to beafts or ina- 
nimate objecls, the difp ofmons of men are figured ; 
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and what we call the moral, is the nnfigured fenfe 
or meaning of the allegory. An enigma or riddle 
is alfo a fpecies of allegory ; one tiling reprefenred 
or imaged by another; but purpofely wrapt up 
under fo many circumftances f as to be rendered 
obfcure. Where a riddle is not intended, it is 
always a fault in allegory to be too dark. The 
meaning fhonld be eafily feen through the figure 
employed to fliadow it. However the proper 
mixture of light and fliade in fuch competitions, 
the exacl adjuftment of all the figurative circum- 
ftances with the literal fenfe , fo as neither to lay 
the meaning too bare and open , nor to cover and 
wrap it' up too much, has ever been found an 
affair of great nicety; and there are few fpeciesof 
compofitiorv in which it is more difficult to write 
fo as to pleafe and command attention , than in 
allegories. In fome of the vifions of the Spectator, 
we have example* of allegories very happily 
executed. ' 
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Hyperbole = Perfoni/ication — Apojlrophe. 
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HE next figure concerning which I am to treat, 
is called hyperbole, or exaggeration. It con lifts in 
magnifying an obje& beyond its natural bounds. It 
may be confidered fometi mesas a trope, and Tome* 
times as a hgure of thought; and here indeed the dif* 
tinclton between thefe two claffes begins not to be 
clear . nor is it of any importance that we (hould 
have recourfe to metaphyseal fubtilties, in order 
to keep them diftincl. Whether we call it trope or 
figure, it is plain that it is a mode of fpeech 
which hath fome foundation in nature. For in 
all languages, even in common converfation , 
hyperbolical expreffions very frequently occur; 
as fwift as the wind ; as white as the fnow, and 
the like ; and our common forms of compliment 
are almoft all of them extravagant hyperboles. 
If any thing be remarkably good or great in its 
kind; we are inflantly ready to add to it fome 
exaggerating epithet; and to make it the greater! 
or beft we ever faw. The imagination has always 
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a tendency to gratify itfelf , by magnifying its 
prefent object, and carrying it to excefs. More 
or lefs of this hyperbolical turn will prevail in 
language, according to the livelinefs of imagina- 
tion among the people who fpeak it. Hence 
young people deal always much in hyperboles. 
Hence the language of the Orientals was far more 
hyperbolical than that of the Europeans , who 
are of more phlegmatic, or, if you pleafe* of 
more correct imagination. Hence, among all 
writers in early times, and in the rude periods 
of fociety , we may expecl this figure to abound. 
Greater experience , and more cultivated fociety , 
abate the warmth of imagination , and chaften 
the manner of expreflion. 

The exaggerated expreffions to which our ears 
are accuftomed in converfation , fcarcely itrike 
tjs as hyperboles. In an inflant we make the 
proper abatement, and underiland them accord- 
ing to their juft value. But when there is fome- 
thing Ariking and unufual in the form of a hy- 
perbolical exproffion, it then rifes into a figure 
of fpeech which draws our attention: and here 
it is necefTary to obferve, that unlefs the reader's 
imagination be m fpch a Rate as.difpofes it to 
xifeand fwell along with the hyperbolical expref- 
fion p he is always hurt and offended by it. For 
a fort of difagreeable force is put upon him ; he 
is required to flram iand exert his fancy, wh^n 
he feels no inclination to make any fuch effort. 
Hence the hyperbole is a figure of difficult ma- 
nagement; and ought neither to be frequently 
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ufed , nor long dwelt upon. On fome occafions, 
it is undoubtedly proper; being, as was before 
obferved, the natural ftyle of a fprightly and 
heated imagination ; but when hyperboles are 
unfeafonable , or too frequent , they render a 
compofition frigid and unaffecling. They are the 
refource of an author of feeble imagination; of 
one, defcribing objecls which either want native 
dignity in themfelves; or whofe dignity he can- 
not ftiow by defcribing them fimply, and in their 
jutf proportions, and is therefore obliged to reft 
upon tumid and exaggerated expreflions. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either fuch as 
are employed in defcription . or fuch as arc fug- 
gefted by the warmth of paflion. The befl by 
far, are thofe which are the effecl of paflion ; for 
if the imagination has a tendency to magnify its 
objecls beyond their natural proportion*, palTion 
poffeftes this tendency in a vafUy itronger degree; 
and therefore not only excufes the moll diring 
figures , but very often renders them natural and 
juft. All paflions, without exception , love, ter- 
ror, amazement, indignation, anger, and even 
grief, throw the mind into confuiion , aggravate 
their objecls , and of courfe prompt a hyperbo- 
lical ftyle. Hence the following fentiments of 
Satan in Milton , as (Irongly as they are de- 
fcribed-, contain nothing hut what is natural and 
proper; exhibiting. the p'iclure of a mind agitated \ 
with rage and defpair : 

Me miferable! which way (hall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite defpair? , 1 
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' Which way I fly is hell, myfclf am hell; . 

/ And in the lowed deep, a lower deep • 
Still threat'ning to devour me , opens wide , 
to which the hell I fuffer feems a heaven. ' 

B. iv. v. 7*. 

In fimple defcription, though hyperboles are 
riot excluded , yet they muft be ufed with more 
caution*, and require more preparation, in order 
to make the mind relifli them. Either the ofejeel 
defcribed muft be of that kind, which of itfelf 
feizes the fancy ftrongly, and difpofes it to run 
beyond the bounds; fomething vaft, furprihng , 
and new ; - or the writers art muft be exerted in 
heating the fancy gradually , and preparing it to 
think highly of the objeel which he intends to 
exaggerate. When a poet is defcribing an earth* 
quake or a ftorm , or when he has brought us 
into the midft of a battle, we can bear ftrong hy- 
perboles without difpleafure. But when he is de- 
fcribing only a woman in grief, it is impoffible not 
to be difgufted with fuch wild exaggeration as the 
following, in one of our dramatic poets: 

' I found her on the floor 

In all the ftorm of "grief , yet beautiful; 

Pouring forth tears at fuch a IavHh rate, 

That were the world on fire, they might have drown'd 

The wrath of heaven, and quench'd the mighty ruin. 

Lee. 

• • ^ 2 i 

• v * * .»»*•• ■ * 

This is mere bombaft. The perfon herfelf who 
under the diftra&ing agitationi of grief, 
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might be permitted to hyperbolize ftrongly; but 
the fpeclator defcribmg her, cannot be allowed 
an equal liberty : for this plain reafon , that the 
one is fuppofed to utter the feniiments of paffion* 
the other fpeaks only the language of defcription, 
which is always , according to the dictates of 
nature, on a lower rone: a diftinclion , which 
however obvious, has not been attended to by 
many writers. 

How far a Hyperbole, fuppofing it properly 
introduced, may be lately carried without over- 
Aretching it; what is the propeT meafure and 
boundary of this figure, cannot, as far as I know, 
be ascertained by any precife rule. T*ood fenfe 
and juft tafte muft determine the point, beyond 
which, ifwepafs, we -become extravagant. Lu- 
can may be pointed out as an author apt to be 
exceflive in his hyperboles. Among the compli- 
ments paid by the Roman poets to their Em- 
perors, it had become fafluonable to aft. them, 
what part of the heavens they would chufe for 
their habitation, after they fliould have become 
Gods? Virgil had already carried this fufficiently 
far in his addrefs to Auguftus: 

, Pi • 



■ • 

Tibi brachia contrahit ingens 



" Scorpius, & Coeli jufta plus parte relinquit *. " 

Georg. I. 



* a The fcorpion ready to receive thy laws, 
* Yields Julf his region, and contra&s his ptwt." 
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But this did not fuffice Lucan. Refolved to out- 
do all his predeceflbrs , in a like addrefs to Nero, 
he very gravely befeeches him not to chufe hit 
place near either of the poles, hot to be fure.to 
occupy juft the middle of the heavens , left, by 
going either to one fide or other, his weight 
fliould overfet the univerfe: 

Sed nequc in Ardtoo fcdeni tibi legcris orbe 

Nec polus advorfi calidus qua mergitur auftri; 

jEtheris immenfi partem fi prefleris unam 

Sentiet axis onus. Librati pondera Coeli 

Oibe tcne medio*. Phars. I. $j. 

» 4 » ft 

Surh thoughts as thefe , are what the French call 
outresy and always proceed from a falfe fire of 
genius. • The bpanifli and African writers, as Ter- 
tullian, Cyprian, Augullin, are remarked for ' 
being fond of them As in that epitaph on Char* 
les V. by a bpanifli writer: 

• 

Pro tumulo ponas orbem , pro tegmine caelum , 
Sidera pro factbus, pro lacrymis maria. 

* But, oh! whatever be thy Godhead great, * 
Fix not in regions too remote thy feat ; 
Nor deign thou near the frozen bear to shine 
Nor where the fultry fouthern ftars decline. . 
Prefs not too much on any part the fphere, 
Hard were the task thy weight divtne to bear; 
Soon would the axis feel the unufual load, 
And, groaning, bend beneath th 'incumbent God} 
O'er the mid orb more equal shalt thou rife, 
And with a jufter balance fix the skies. ' Rows. 
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Sometimes they dazzle and impofe by their bold- 
nefs; but wherever reafon and good fenfe are fo 
much violated , there can be no true beauty. 
Epigrammatic writers are frequently guilty in 
this refped ; refting the whole merit of tlieir 
epigrams on fome extravagant hyperbolical turn; 
fuch as the following of Dr. Pitcairn's , upon Hol- 
land's being gained from the ocean; 

Tellurem fecere Dii ; fua littora Belgz ; 

lmraenfzque molis opus utt unique fuit; 
Dii vacuo fparfas glomerarunt «t there terras, 

Nil ibi quod operi poflit obefle fuit. 
At Belgis, maria & coeli naturaque rerum 

Obftitit; obftantes hi domuere Deos. 

So much for the hyperbole. We proceed now 
to thofe figures which lie altogether in the 
thought ; where the words are taken in their 
common and literal fenfe. 

Among thefe , the firft place is unqneftionably 
due to perfonification , or that figure by which 
we attribute life and adlion to inanimate objefls. 
The technical tefm for this is profopopoeia ; but 
as perfonification is of the fame import , and 
more allied to our own language, it will be 
better to ufe this word. 

It is a figure , the ufe of which is very exten- 
five, and its foundation, laid deep in human na- 
ture. At firft view, and when confidered ab- 
ftraclly, it would appear to be a figure of the ut- 
moft boldnefe , and to border on the extravagant 
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and ridiculous. For wha.t can feem more remote 
from the tracl of reafonable thought, than to 
fpeak of ft ones and trees, and fields and rivers , 
as if they were living creatures, and to attribute 
to them thought and fenfation , afFeclions and 
actions ? One might imagine this to be no more 
than childifli conceit, which no perfon of tafte 
could relifli. In facl, however, the cafe is very 
different. No fuch ridiculous efftcl is produced 
by perfonification , when prpperly employed ; on 
the contrary, it is found to be natural and agree- 
able; nor is any very uncommon degree of paf- 
fion required , in order to make us relifli it. All 
poetry, even in its moft gentle and humble forms, 
abounds with it. Frorri profe, it is far from being 
excluded; nay, in common converfat/on , very » 
frequent approaches are made to it. When we 
fay, the ground thirjh for rain, or the earth Jmilts > 
with plenty; when we fpeak of ambition bring 
rejliefs, or a difeafe being deceitful, fuch expref- 
fions fljow the facility with which the mind can 
accommodate the properties of living creatures to 
things that are inanimate , or to abftracl concep- 
tions of its own forming. 

Indeed, it is very remarkable, that there is a 
wonderful pronenefs in human nature to animate 
all objecls. Whether this arifes from a fort of 
affimilating principle, from a propenfion to fpread 
3 refemblance of ourfelves over all other things, 
or from whatever other caufe it arifes, fo it is, 
that aim oft every emotion, which in the leaft 
agitates the mind , beftows upon it* objecl a 
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momentary idea of life. Let a man, by an unwary 
(lep, fprain his ankle, or hurt his loot npon a 
ftone, and, in the milled difcompofed moment, 
he will, fometimes, feel himfelf difpofed to break 
the ftone in pieces, or to utter pa Hi on ate expref- 
fions againft it, as if it had done him an injury. 
If one has been long accuftomed to a certain fet 
of objecls, which have made a ftrong impreflion 
on his imagination; as to a houfe, where he has 
pafled many agreeable years ; or to fields, and 
trees , and mountains , among which he has often 
walked with the greateft delight ; when he is ob- 
liged to part with them , efpecially if he has no 
profpecl of ever feeing them again , he can fcarce 
avoid having fomewhat of the fame feeling as 
when he is .leaving old friends. They feem 
endowed with life. They become objecls of his 
affeclion; and, in the moment of his parting, 
it fcarce feems abfurd to him , to give vent to 
his feeling in words, and to take a formal adieu. 

So ftrong is that impreflion of. life which is 
made upon us , by the more magnificent and 
ftriking objecls of nature efpecially, that I doubt 
not, in the lead, of this having been one caufe 
of the multiplication of divinities in the Heathen 
world. Dryads and Naiads, the genius of the 
wood, and the God of the river, were, in men 
of lively imaginations , in the early ages of the 
world, eafiy grafted upon this turn of mind. 
When their favorite rural objecls had often been 
animated in their fancy, it was aneafy tranfition 
to attribute to them fome real divinity , fome 

unfeen 
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unfecn power or genius which inhabited them , 
or in fome peculiar manner belonged to them. 
Imagination was highly gratified , by thus gaining 
fomewhat to reft upon with more liability ; and 
when belief coincided fo much with imagination , 
very flight c§ufes would be fufficient to eftablifli it. 

From this deduction , may be eafily feen how 
it comes to pafs , that perfonihcation makes fo 
great a figure in all compofitions , where imagina- 
tion or paflion have any concern. On innumer- 
able occafions* it is the very language of imagina- 
tion and paflion, and, therefore, deferves to 
be attended to, and examined with peculiar care. 
There are three different degrees of this figure; 
which it is necefTary to remark and dilHnguifli , 
in order to determine the propriety of its ufe. 
The firft is, when fome of the properties or qua- 
lities of living creatures are afcribed to inani- 
mate objecls , the fecond , when thofe inanimate 
objecls are introduced as acung like fuch as have 
life; and the third, when they are reprcfented , 
either as fpcaking to us , or as liftening to what 
we fay to them. 

The firft, and loweft degree of this figure , 
confifts in afcribing to inanimate objecls fome 
of the qualities of living creatures. Where this is 
done , as is moft commonly the cafe , in a word , 
or two , and by way of an epithet added to the 
objeel, as, "a raging ftorm , a deceitful difeafe, 
w a cruel difafter,*' 8cc. it raifes the ftyle fo little, 
that the hurnbleft difcourfe will admit it without 
any force. This, indeed, is fuch an obfeure 
L. on R. l. 24. 
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degree of perfonifi cation , that one may doubt 
whether it deferves the name, and might not be 
clafTed with Ample metaphors , which efcape in a 
manner unnoticed. Happily employed, however, 
it fometimes adds beauty and fprightlinefs to an 
cxprellion; as in this line of Virgil: 

Aut conjurato defcendens Dacus ab Iftro. 

Geor. II. 474. 

Where the perfonal epithet, conjurato^ applied to 
the river IJlro , is infinitely more poetical than if 
it had been applied to the perfon , thus : 

Aut conjuratus defcendcns Dacus ab Iftro. 

A very little tafte will make any one feel the dif- 
ference between thefe two lines. 

The next degree of this figure is, when we in- 
troduce inanimate objecls acling like thofe that 
have life. Here we rife a ftep higher, and the 
perfon ification becomes fenfible. According to the 
nature of the aclion, which we attribute to thofe 
inanimate objecls, and the particularity with which 
we defcribe it, fuch is the ftrength of the figure. 
When purfued to any length, it belongs only 
to ftudied harangues, to highly figured and elo- 
quent difcourfe; when (lightly touched, it may 
be admitted into fu bj eels of lefs elevation. Cicero, 
for inftance, fpeaking of the cafes where killing 
another is lawful in felf-defence, ufesthe following 
words: u Aliquando nobis gladius ad occidendum 
** hominem ab ipfis porrigiturlegibus." (Orat. pro 
Milone.) The expreflion ii happy. The laws are 
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perfonified , as reaching forth their hand to give 
us a fword for putting one to death. Such fhort 
perfonifications as thefe may be admitted, even 
into moral treatifes , or works of cool reafoningj 
anH, provided they be eafy and not flrained , and 
that we be not cloyed with too frequent returns 
of them, they have a good effedl on ftyle, and 
render it both ftrong and lively. 

The genius of our language gives us an ad- 
vantage in the ufe of this figure. As , with us , 
nofubftantive notinshave gender, or aremafculine 
and feminine, except the proper names of male 
and female creatures; by giving a gender to any 
inanimate objecl, or abftracl idea , that is , in 
place of the pronoun it, ufmg the perfonal pro- 
nouns , he or Jhe , we prefently raife the ftyle , 
and begin perfonification. In folemn difcourfe , 
this can often be done to good purpofe, when 
fpeaking of religion, or virtue, or our country, 
or any fuch objecl of dignity. I lhall give a remark- 
ably fine example , from a fermon of Bifhop 
Sherlock's, where we fliall fee natural religion 
beautifully perfonified, and be able to judge from 
it, of the fpirit and grace which this figure, 
when well conducled , bellows on a difcourfe. 
I muft take notice , at the fame time , that it is 
an in fiance of this figure , carried as far as profe, 
even in its higheft elevation, will admit; and, 
therefore, fuited only to compofitions where the 
great efforts of eloquence are allowed. The author 
is comparing together our Saviour and Mahomet* 
" Go fays he, 11 to your natural religion ; lay 
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44 before her Mahomet, and his difciples, arrayed 
41 in armour and blood , riding in triumph 
" over the fpoils of thoufands who fell by 
" his victorious fword. Show her the cities 
11 which he fet in flames, the countries which he 
44 ravaged and deflroyed , and the miferable 
44 diftrefs of all the inhabitants of the earth. 
44 When flie has viewed him in this fcene , carry 
44 her into his retirement; fliow her the prophet's 
44 chamber ; his concubines and his wives ; and 
41 let her hear him aliedge revelation, and a divine 
" commiffion, to juftify his adultery and luft. 
44 When (he is tired with this profpecl , then fliow 
u her the bleded Jefus , humble and meek, doing 
44 good to all the fons of men. Let her fee him in 
44 his moll retired privacies ; let her follow him to 
44 the mount , and hear his devotions and fuppli- 
41 cations to God. Carry her to his table , to 
44 view his poor fare; and hear his heavenly 
44 difcourfe. Let her attend him to the tribunal , 
44 and confider the patience with which he endured 
44 the feoffs and reproaches of his enemies. Lead 
44 her to his crofsj let her view* him in the agony 
" of death., and hear his laft prayer for his per- 
44 fecutors ; Father , forghe them ,Jor thy know not 
" what they do ! — When natural religion has 
44 thus viewed both , afk her, Which is the pro- 
44 phet of God? But her anfwer we have already 
" had , when (he faw part of this fcene , through 
44 the eyes of the centurion, who attended at 
44 the crofs. By him lhe Ipoke, and faid, truly 9 
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" this* man was the Jon of God. " * ' This is more 
than elegant; it is truly fublime. The whole 
paflage is animated; and the figure rifes at the 
conclufion, when natural religion , who, before 
was only a fpeclator , is introduced as fpeaking 
by the centurion's voice. It has the better effect 
too , that it occurs at the conclufion of a difcourfe, 
where we naturally look for mod warmth and 
dignity. Did Bifliop Sherlock's fermons, or, 
indeed, any Englifh fermons whatever, afford us 
many palTages equal to this, we fliould oftner 
have recourfe to them for inftances of the beauty 
of compofition. 

Hitherto we have fpoken of profe; in poetry , 
perfonifications of this kind are extremely frequent, 
and are , indeed , the life and foul of it. We 
-expecl to find every thing animated in the defcrip- 
tions of a poet who has a lively fancy. Accordingly 
Homer, the father and prince of poets, is re- 
markable for the ufe of this figure. War, peace, 
darts, fpears, towns, rivers , every thing, in fhort, 
is alive in his writings. The fame is the cafe with 
Milton and Shakfpeare. No perfonification , in 
any author, is more ftriking, or introduced on 
a more proper occafion , than the following of 
Milton's, on occaiion of Eve's eating the forbid- 
den fruit: 

So faying , her rafli hand , in evil hour 

Forth reaching to the fruit, fhe pluck'd, fhe eat, 

* Bishop Sherlock's Sermons , Vol. I. Difc. ix. 
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Earth felt the wound, and natmc from her feat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave figns of woe, 
That all was loft. B. ix. 780. 

All the circumftances and ages of men, poverty, 
riches, youth, old age , all the difpofitions and 
paflions, melancholy, love, grief, contentment, 
are capable of being perfonified in poetry, with 
great propriety. Of this , we meet with frequent 
examples in Milton's Allegro and Penferolo , 
PameH's Hymn to Contentment, Thomfon's 
Seafons, and all the good poets: nor, indeed, 
is it eafy to fet any bounds to perfonifications 
of this kind , in poetry. 

One of thegreateft pleafures we receive from 
poetry, is, to find ourfelves always in the midft 
of our fellows , and to fee every thing thinking , 
feeling, and acling, as we ourfelves do. This 
is, perhaps, the principal charm of this fort of 
figured ftyle , that it introduces us into fociety 
with all nature, and interefls us, even in inanimate 
objedls, by forming a connexion between them 
and us , through that fenfibility which it afcribes 
to them. This is exemplified in the following 
beautiful paffage of Thomfon's Summer, wherein 
the life which he befiows upon all nature, when 
defcribing the effects of the riling fun, renders 
the fcenery uncommonly gay and interefting: 

* • 

But yonder comes the powerful king of day 
Rejoicing in the eaft. The ldTening cloud , 
1 The kindling azure, and the mountain's brim 
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Tipt with ethereal gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. 

By thee refined, 

In briflcer meafures , the relucent ftream 
Friflcs o'er the mead. The precipice abrupt, 
Projecting horror on the blacken'd flood, 
Softens at thy return. The defert joys 
Wildly, through all his melancholy bounds. . 
Rude ruins glitter ; and the briny deep , 
Seen from fome pointed promontory's top, 
Reflects from every fluctuating wave , 
A glance cxtenfive as the day. 

The fame effedl is remarkable in that fine paflage 
of Milton : 

To the nuptial bower 

I led her bluihing like the morn: all heaven 
And happy conftellations on that hour, 
Shed their felecteft influence; the earth 
Gave figns of gratulation , and each hill ; 
Joyous the birds ; frefti gales and gentle airs 
Whifpered it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rofes , flung odors from the fpicy ftuub , 

Difporting, -~ ' " : . 

B. VIII. v. ft* 

The third and higheft degree of this figure 
remains to be mentioned , when inanimate objetfs 
are introduced, not only as feeling and acling, 
but as fpeaking to us , or hearing and liftening 
when wfi addrefe ourfelves to them. This, though 
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on feveral occafions far from being unnatural 
is, however, more difficult in the execution , 
than the other kinds of perfoni neat ion. For this 
is plainly the boldeft of all rhetorical figures ; ic 
is the ftyle of a ftrong paffion only; and, there- 
fore never to be attempted , unlefs when the mind 
is confiderably heated and agitated. A flight 
perfonification of fome inanimate thing , acting 
as if it had life, can be relifhed by the mind, in 
the midft of cool description, and when its ideas 
are going on in the ordinary train. But it muft 
be in a ftate of violent emotion , and have departed 
confiderably from its common tract of thought, 
before it can fo far realize the perfonification of an 
infenfible objeel , as to conceive it liftening to what 
we fay, or making any return to us. All ftrong paf- 
fions , however , have a tendency to ufe this figure; 
not only love, anger, and indignation, but even 
thofe which are feemingly more difpiriting, fuch 
as , grief, remorfe , and melancholy. For all 
paflions ft niggle for vent , and if they can find 
no other objeel, will, rather than be lilent, pour 
themfelves forth to woods , and rocks and the 
moft infenfible things; efpecially, if thefe be 
any how connected with the caufes and objects 
that have, thrown the mind into this agitation. 
Hence, in poetry, where the greateft liberty 
is allowed to the language of paflion, it is eafy 
to produce many beautiful examples of this figure. 
Milton affords us an extremely fine one, in 
that moving and tender addrefs which Eve makes 
to paradife , juft before fhe is compelled to leave it. 
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Oh ! unexpected ftroke , worfe than of death ! 
Muft 1 thus leave thee, paradife ? thus leave 
Thee, native foil, thefc happy walks, and fhades, 
Fit haunt of Gods ! where 1 had hope to fpend 
Quiet, though fad, the refpite of that day 
That muft he mortal to us both. O flowers! 
Than never will in other climate grow , 
My early vifitation , and my laft 
At ev'n, which 1 bred up with tender hand 
From the firft opening bud, and ^avc you names! 
Who now fhall rear .you to the fun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrofial fount? 

B. XI. v. 268. 

This is altogether the language of nature, and 
of female palfion. It is oblervable , that all plain- 
tive paflions are peculiarly prone to the ufe of 
this figure. The complaints which Philocletes, 
in Sophocles, pours out to the rocks and caves 
of Lemnos, amidft the excefs of his grief and 
defpair , are remarkably fine examples of it *. 

» 

'T/uuv txo' * yxp atXXw o\V ot<u Xtyu* 
' AvxxteHfjLxi irxpyn rot; tfl«9w»» &C. 

" O mountains, rivers, rocks, and favage herd*, 
«* To you I fpeak ! to you ajone , I now 
M Muft breathe my forrows! you are wont to hear 
" My fad complaints, and I will tell 'you all 
« That I have fuffered from Achilles* ion ! w 

FRANKLIN. 
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And there are frequent examples, not in poetry 
only, but in real life, ofperfons, when jufl about 
to fuffer death, making a paflionate farewel of 
the fun, moon, and ftars, or other fenfible ob- 
jecls around them. 

There are two great rules for the management 
of this fort of perfonification. The firft rule is , 
never to attempt it , unlefs when prompted by 
ftrong paflion, and never to continue it when 
the paflion begins to flag. It is one of thofe 
high ornaments, which can only find place in 
the mofl warm and fpirited parts of compofi- 
tion; and there, too, muft be employed with 
moderation. 

The fecond rule is never to perfonify any objecl 
in this way , but fuch as has fome dignity in 
itfelf, and can make a proper figure in this 
elevation to which we raife it. The obfervance 
of this rule is required , even in the lower degrees 
of perfonification; but flill more, when an addrefs 
is made to the perfonified objecl. To addrefs 
the corpfe of a deceafed friend, is natural; but 
to addrefs the clothes which he wore , introduces 
mean and degrading ideas. So alfo, addrefling 
the feveral parts of one's body, as if they were 
animated, is not congruous to the dignity of 
paflion. For this reafon, I muft condemn the 
following paflage, in a very beautiful poem of 
Mr. Pope's, ELoifa to AbelarcL 

■ 

Dear fatal name! reft ever uareveal'd , 
Nor pafs thefe lips in holy filence fealcd. 
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Hide it , my heart , within that clofe difguife , 
Where, mixed with Gods, his lov'd idea lies:* 
Oh! write it not, my hand! — his name appears 
Already written — Blot it out , my tears ! 

t 

Here are feveral different objefls and parts of the 
body perfonified; and each of them are addrefTed 
or fpoken to; let us confider with what propriety* 
The firft is, the mme of Abelard: "Dear fatal 
name! reft ever," &c. To this, no reafonable 
objection can be made. For, as the name of a 
perfon often Hands for the perfon himfelf, and 
fuggefts the fame ideas, it can bear this perfoni- 
fication with fufficient dignity. Next, Eloifa 
fpeaksto herfelf ; and perfonihes her heart for this 
purpofe: " Hide it, my heart, within that clofe," 
&c. As the heart is a dignified part of the human 
frame, and is often put for the mind , oraffeftions, 
this alfo may pafs without blame. But, when from 
her heart fhe pafles to her hand , and tells her hand 
not to write his name, this is forced and unnatural ; 
a perfonified hand is low, and not in the fly 1 e 
of true pafTion : and the figure becomes ftill worfe, 
when, in the laft place, Ihe exhorts her teari 
to blot out what her hand had written: " Oh! 
" write it not, " &c. There is , in thefe two lines, 
an air of epigrammatic conceit, which native paf- 
fion never fuggefts ; and which is altogether unsuit- 
able to the tendernefs which breathes through the 
reft of that excellent poem. 

In profe compoiitions , this figure requires 
to be ufed with ftill greater moderation and 
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delicacy. The fame liberty is not allowed to the 
imagination there, as in poetry. The fame aflift- 
ances cannot be obtained for raifing paffion to 
its proper height by the force of numbers , and 
the glow of ftyle. However, addreffes to inani- 
mate objects are not excluded from profe; but 
have their place only in the higher fpec.e» of 
oratory. A public fpeakermay on fomeoccafions 
very properly addrefs religion or virtue; or his 
native country, or fome city or province, which 
has fuffered perhaps great calamities, or been 
the fcene of fome memorable aclion. But we 
mud remember, that, as foch addrefles are among 
the higheft efforts of eloquence , they fhould never 
be attempted , unlefs by perfons of more than 
ordinary genius. For if the orator fails in his defign 
of moving our paflions by them, he is fure of being 
laughed at. Of all frigid things, the mod frigid 
are , the awkward and unfeafonable attempts fome- 
times made towards fuch kinds of personification, 
efpecially if they be long continued. We fee the 
writer or fpeaker toiling and laboring, to exprefs 
the language of fome paflion , which he neither 
feels himfelf, nor can make us feel. We remain 
not only cold, but frozen ; and are at full leifure 
to criticize on the ridiculous figure which the 
perfonified objecl makes, when we ought to have 
been tranfported with a glow of enthufiafm. 
Some of the French writers , particularly Bo duet 
and Flcchier, in their fermons and funeral orations, 
have attempted and executed this figure, not 
without warmth and dignity. Their works are 
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exceedingly worthy of being confulted, for inftanccs 
of this, and of feveral other ornaments of (tyle. 
Indeed the vivacity and ardor of the French 
genius b more fuited to this animated kind of 
oratory, than the more correel but more phleg- 
matic genius of the Britifli, who in their profe-worl s 
very rarely attempt any of the high figures of 
eloquence * So much for perfonifications or pro- 
fopopoeia, in all its difFerent forms. 

■ 

♦ In the « Oraifont funebres de M. BofTuet , " which I 
confider as one of the matter-pieces of modern eloquence, apo- 
ftrophes and addrelfes, to perfonified objects, frequently occur, 
and are fupported with much fpirit. Thus, forinftance, in 
the funeral oration of Mary of Aultria, Otieen of France, the 
author addreffes Algiers, in the profped of the advantage which 
the arms of Louis XIV. were to gain over it: " Avant hii la 
u France, prefque fans vaiflTcaux, tcnait en vain aux deux 
(< mcrs. Maintenant, on les voit couvertcs depuis le Levant 
" jufqu'au couchant de nos flottcs vl&oritufcs ; & la hardieilc 
u Franqaife porte par-tout la terrcur avee le nom de Louis. 

* Tu cederas , tu tombcras fous cc vainqueur, Alger I richc 
" dei depouilles de la Chrttienle. Tu difois en ton corur 
u avarc, jc tiens la incr fous ma loi , & les nations font 
" ma proie. La legerete Vie tcs vaiflTcaux te donnait dc la 
a conftance. Mais tu te vcrras attaque dans tes murailles, 

* comme un oifcau ravifTant qu'on irait cherchcr parmi fes 
u rochers, & dans fon nid, on il partage fon butin a fes 
" pettts. Tu rends deja les cfclaves. Louis a brife les fcrs, 
w dont tu accablais fes fujets, &c. " In another pafTagc of ihe 
fame oration, he thus apoftrophizes the Isle of Phcafants, 
which had been rendered famous by beine the fcene of thofe 
conferences, in which the treaty of the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain, aiivl the marriage of this Piincefs wJth the 
King of France, were concluded. " Isle pacihque ou fe doivent 
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Apoftrophe is a figure fo much of the fame 
kind , that it will not require many words. It is 
an addrefs to a real perfon; but one who is either 
abfent or dead , as if he were prefent, and liftening 
to us. It is fo much allied ro an addrefs to inani- 
mate objects perfonified, that both thefe figures 
are fometimes called apoftrophes. However , the 
proper apoftrophe is in boldnefs one degree lower 
than the addrefs to perfonified objects ; for it; 
certainly requires a lefs effort of imagination to 
fuppofe perfons prefent who are dead or abfent, 
than to animate infenfible beings , and direct our 
difcourfe to them. Both figures are fubjecl to the 



a terminer les differends de deux grands empires a qui tu 
M fers de limitcs: isle Iternellemcnt memorable par les con- 
m fercnecs de deux grands miniftres. — Augnfte jonrne'e on 
a deux fibres nations, long -terns enncmies, & alors reconci- 
u lices par Marie The'rcfe , s'avancent fur leurs confins , lenrs 
<* rois a leur tctc , non plus pour fe combattre, mais pour 
" s'embrafler. — w Fetes facrees , mariage fortune , voile 
" nuptial, blnldi&ion, faerifice , puis-je meler aujourd'hui vos 
a ceremonies, & vos pompes , avee ces pompes funebres, & le 
" comble des grandeurs avec leurs mines! " In the funeral 
oration of Henrietta, Oueen of England (which is perhaps the 
nobleft of all his compofitions), after recounting all she had 
done to fupport her unfortunate husband , he concludes with this 
beautiful apoftrophe: u O mere! O femme! O reine admi- 
a rable & digne d'une meilleure fortune , fi les fortunes de la 
K terre etaient quelquc chofe! £nfin il faut ceder a votr* fort. 
■ Vous avez aflez foutenu l'etat, qui eft attaque', par une force 
* invincible & divine. II ne refte plus deforraais, fi non que 
« vous tcniez ferme parmi fes ruincs. M 
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fame rule of being prompted by paflion , in order 
to render them natural ; for both are the language 
of paflion or ftrong emotions only. Among the 
poets apoflrophe is frequent ; as in Virgil : 

Percunt Hypanifqtic Dymafque 

Confixi a fociis; nec te, tua plurima, Pantheu 
Labentem pictas, nec Apollinis infula tcxit* ! 

The poems of Oflian are full of the moflt beau- 
tiful inftances of this figure: " Weep on the rocki 
" of roaring winds. O maid of Iniflore ; bend thy 
" fair head over the waves, thou fairer than the 
*' ghoft of the hills, when it moves in a funbeam 
*' at noon over the filence of Morven ! He is 
€i fallen! Thy youth is low; pale beneath the 
41 fword of Cuchullin ! * " Quin&ilian affords us 
a very fine example in profe; when in the be- 
ginning of his fixth book, deploring the untimely 
death of his fon, which had happened during the 
courfe of the work, he makes a very moving and 
tender apoftrophe to him. "Nam quo ille anirno, 
" qua medicorum admiratione , menfium oclo 
" valetudinem tuliti* ut me in fupremis confolatus 
11 eft? quam etiam jam deficiens, jamque non 
M nofler, ipfum ilium alienata* mentis errorem 
m circa folas literas habuit? Tuofne ergo, O meae 
M fpes inanes! labentes oculos, tuum fugientem 

* Nor Pantheus! thee, thy mitre, nor the bands 
Of awful Phcebus fav'd from impious hand*. DaYpSN. 

Fingal. B. I. 
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" fpiritum vidi? Tuum corpus frigidum, exangufc 
" complexus, animam reciperej auramque com- 
" muoem haurire amplius potui r* Tene, confulari 
" nuper adoptione ad omnium fpes Jionorum 
M patris admotum, te, avunculo puetori generum 
" deftinatum ; te, omnium fpe Attica? eloquenriaj 
M candidatum, parens fuperfles tantum ad pccnos 
11 amifi*". In this p.iflage, Quinclilian Ihows 
the true genius of an orator, as much as he does 
elfewhere that of the critic. 

For fach bold figures of difcourfe as ftrong 
personifications, addrefles to perfonified objects , 
and apoftrophes, the glowing imagination of the 
ancient Oriental nations was particularly fitted. 
Hence, in the facredfcriptures, we find fome very 

remarkable 

* " With what fpirit, and how much to the admiration oF 
■ the phyficiana did he bear thrru^hont eight months his 
« lingering diftrefs? With what tender attention did heftudy, 
a even in the laft extremity, to comfort me? And, when no 
«* longer hirafelf, how affe&ing was it to behold the difordcrcd 
u efforts of his wandering mind, wholly employed on fubje&a 
" of literature? Ah! my fruftrated and fallen hopes! Have I 
« then beheld your clofing eyes, and heard the Lift groan 
m iffue from your lips? After having embraced your cold and 
" bieathlefs body, how was it in my power to draw the 
« vital air, or continue to drag a miferable life? When I 
« had juft beheld you raited by confular adoption to the 
M profped of all your father's honors, deftined to be Con. 
w in-law to your uncle the prxtor, pointed out by general 
tt cxpc&'.tion as the fuccefsful candidate for f^c prize of Attic 
« eloquence, in this moment of your opening honors, muft 
«* I lofc you for ever, and regain an unhappy rarent, fur- 
" viving only to fufler woe? " 
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remarkable inftances: "O thou fword of the Lord ! 
** how long will it be ere thou be quiet? put 
w thyfelf up into thy fcabbard, reft and be ftill! 
" How can it be quiet, feeing the Lord hath 
given it a charge againft Aftikelon, and againft 
€i the fea-fhore? there hath he appointed it. * M 
There is one paflage in particular, which I mud 
not omit to mention , becaufe it contains a greater 
aflemblage of fablime ideas , of bold and daring 
figures, than is perhaps any where to be met with. 
It is in the fourteenth chapter of Ifaiah, where 
the prophet thus defcribes the fall of the Affyrian 
empire: "Thou fhalt take up this proverb againft 
*' the king of Babylon, and fay, how hath the 
* c opprefTor ceafed ! the golden city ceafed ! The 
" Lord hath broken the ftaff of the wicked , and 
m the fceptre of the rulers. He who fmote the 
€i people in wrath with a continual ftroke : he 
u that ruled the nations in anger , is perfecuted , 
" and none hindereth. The whole earth is at reft, 
m and is quiet : they break forth into fingirig. 
** Yea, the fir-trees rejoice at thee , and the cedars 
u of Lebanon, faying, fince thou art laid down, 
4t no feller is come up againft us. Hell from be- 
** neath is moved for thee to meet thee at ^hy 
4i coming; it ftirreth up the dead for thee, even 
** all the chief ones of the earth : it hath raifed 
" up from their thrones all the kings of the na- 
4 * tions. AH they fliall fpeak, and fay unto thee , 
" art thou alfo become weak as we? art thou be- 
11 come like unto us ? Thy pomp is brought 
♦ Jer. KlTii. 6, 7* 
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44 down to the grave, and the noife of thy viols: 
41 the worm is fpre<d under thee, and the wormi 
" cover thee. How art thou fallen from heaven , 
" O Lucifer, fon of the morning! how art thou 
4< cut down to the ground, which didft weaken 
44 the, nations! For thou haft fa id in thine heart, 
44 1 wi|l afcend in to heaven , I will e^calt my throne 
41 above the ftars of God: I will fit alfo upon 
44 the mount of the congregation, in the fides 
44 of the north. I will afcend above the heights 
44 of the clouds,, I will be like the mod high. 
44 Yet thou (halt be brought down to hell, to 
44 the fides of the pit. They that fee thee fliall 
44 narrowly look upon thee, and confider thee, 
44 faying: Is this the man that made the earth to 
44 tremble, that did fliake kingdoms? That made 
44 the world as a wildernefs , and deftroyed the 
44 cities thereof? that opened not the hoofe of 
44 his prifoners? All the kings of the nations, 
44 even all of them lie in glory , every one in his 
44 own houfe. But thou art caft out of thy grave, 
44 like an abominable branch: and as the raiment 
44 of thofe that are flain, thruft through with a 
44 fword, that go down to the ftones of the pit, 
44 as a carcafe trodden under feet. " This whole 
pafTige is full of fublimity. Every objecl is animat- 
ed; , a variety of perfonages are introduced: we 
hear the Jews, the fir-trees, 3nd cedars of Lebanon, 
the ghofts of departed kings , the king of Baby- 
lon himfelf, and thofe who look upon his body f 
all fpeaking in their order , and acting their 
different parts without confufion. 
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Comparifon , Antithejis, Interrogation , Exclama- 
tion, and *>t her Figures of Speech. 
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E are Hill engaged in the confideration of 
figures offpeech; which, as they add much to 
the beauty of ftyle when properly employed , and 
are at the fame time liable to be greatly abufea\ 
require a careful difcuflioh. A* it would be te- 
dious to dwell on all the: variety of figurative ex- 
preflions which rhetoricians Jlave enumerated, I 
chofe to feledl the capital figures, fuch as occur 
mod frequently, and to make my remarks on 
thefe; the principles and rules laid down com 
cerning them , will fufiiciently direcl as to the ufe 
of the reft, either in profe or poetry. Of meta- 
phor, which is the moft common of them all , 
I treated fully; and in the laft leclure I difcourf* 
ed of hyperbole , perfonification , and apoftrophe; 
This leclure will nearly finifli what remains on 
the head of figures. . . :I> 

Comparifon, or fimile, is what I am to treat 
of firft: a figure frequently employed both by 
poets and profe writers, for the ornament of 
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conn pofition. In a foi merleclure , I explained fully 
the difference betwixt this and metaphor. A meta- 
phor is a companion implied, but not expreffed at 
fuch ; as when I (ay, "Achilles is a lion meaning, 
that he refembles one in courage or fltrength. A 
companion is , when the refemblance between two 
objects is exprefled in form , and generally purfutd 
more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits; 
at when I fay, " The aclions of princes are like 
u thofe great rivers , the courfe of which every 
** one beholds , but their fprings have been feen 
« by few." This flight inftance will (how, that 
a happy comparifon is a kind of fparkling orna- 
ment , which adds not a little luftre and beauty 
to difcourfe ; and hence fuch figures are termed 
by Cicero, " oration is lumina. " 

The pleafure we take in com pari fons is j aft and 
natural. We may remark three different fources 
whence it arifes. Firft , from the pleafure which 
nature hat annexed to that adl of the mind by 
which we compare any two objecls together, 
trace refemblancet among thofe that are different, 
and differences among thofe that nfemble each 
other; a pleafure, the final caufe of which it, to 
prompt us to remark and oblerve , and thereby to 
make us advance in ufeful knowledge. This opera- 
tion of the mind is naturally and univerfally agree- 
able; as appears from the delight which even chil- 
dren have in comparing things together, as foon at 
they are capable of attending to the objects that fur* 
round them. Secondly, the pleafure of com pari- 
fon arifes from the illuftration which the fimil* 
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employed gives to the principal objecl, from the 
clearer view of it which it prefents ; or the more 
flrong impreffion of it which it ftamps upon the 
mind: and, thirdly, it arifes from the introduclion of 
a new, and commonly a fplendid objeft, aflbciated 
to the principal one of which we treat ; and from 
the agreeable piclure which that objecl prefents to 
the fancy; new fcenes being thereby brought into 
view, which, without the afliftance of this figure, 
we could not have enjoyed. 

All comparifons whatever may be reduced 
tinder two heads, explaining and embcllifhing com- 
pirifons. For when a writer likens the objecl of 
which he treats to any other thing, it always is, 
or at leaft always (hould be , with a view either 
to make us underftand that objecl more diftinclly, 
or to drefs it up, and adorn it. All manner of 
fubjecls admit of explaining comparifons. Let an 
author be reafoning ever fo ftriclly, or treating the 
mod ahftrufe point in philofophy , he may very 
properly introduce a companion , merely with a 
view to make his fubjecl be better underftood. 
Of this nature, is the following in Mr. Harris's 
Hermes, employed to explain a very abftracl point, 
the diftinclion between the powers of fenfe and 
imagination in the human mind. H As wax, " fays 
he , " would not be adequate to the purpofe of 
" fignatures , if it had not the power to retain as 
" well as to receive the impreffion , the fame* 
" holds of the foul with refpecl to fenfe and ima- 
" gination. Senfe is its receptive power; ima- 
" gination its retentive. Had it fenfe without 
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u imagination, it would not be as wax, but as 
" water, where* though all impreffions be inftantly 
" made, yet as foon as they are made, they are 
" inftantly loft. " In comparifons of this nature, 
the underitanding is concerned much more than 
the fancy : and therefore the only rules to be ob- 
served , with refpecl to them , are\ that they be 
clear, and that they be ufeful ; that they tend to 
render our conception of the principal objecl more 
"diftind; and that they do not lead our view afide, 
and bewilder it with any falfe light. 
. .But embellilhing comparifons, introduced not 
fo much with a view to inform and inftrucl , as 
to adorn the fubjecl of which we treat, are thofe 
with which we are chiefly concerned at prefent, 
as figures offpeech; and thofe, indeed which moil 
frequently occur. Refemblance, as I before men- 
tioned:, is the foundation of this figure. We muft 
not, however, take refemblance, in too Uriel 
a fenfe, for adlual Similitude or likenefs of appear- 
ance. Two objeds may fometimes be very hap- 
pily compared to one another, though they re- 
femble ieach other j ftriclly fpeaking, in nothing; 
qnly , becaufe they agree in the efiie&s which they 
produce upon the mind:; becaufe theyraife a train 
of ftmilaxy or, what may be called , concordant 
ide.is; fo that the remembrance of the one, when 
recalled $ ferves to ftrengthen theiimpreflion made 
by the other. For example, to defcrib'? the nature 
of foftiand melancholy mufic, OlTian fays, " the 
" mufic. of Carryl was, like the memory of joys 
ci that axe pail, pleafant and mournful to the foul/* 
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This is happy and delicate. Yet, farely , no kind 
of muiic has dny refcmblance to a feeling of the 
mind , fuch as the memory of pad joys. Had it 
been compared to the voice of the nightingale, 
or the mnrtnur of the dream , as it would have 
been hy fome ordinary poet , the likenefs would 
have been more Ariel; buti by founding this fimile 
upon the effect which Carry Is mufic produced^ 
the poet, while he conveys a very tender image", 
gives us, at the fame time,: a! much dronger im» 
predion of the nature and drain* of that mufic: 
" Like the memory of-joys that are pad, pleafant 
M and mournful to the foul.^> \\* 
- j .In general , whether comparifons be founded 
on thchmilitnde of the two objects compared; 
or ori fome analogy and agreement in their effects, 
the fundamental requifite of a comparifon is, that 
it (hall ferve to ill nitrate the object, for the fake 
of which it is introduced , and to give us a 
dronger conception of it. Some little excurfions 
of fancy may be permitted, in purfuing the fimi-> 
le ; but they mud never . deviate far from the 
principal object. If it be a great and noble one, 
every cirenmdance in the comparifon mud tend 
to aggrandize it, if it be a beautiful one, to 
render it more amiable ; if terrible, to fill us 
with more awe. But to be a little more particular: 
The rules to be given concerning comparifons, 
refpedl chiefly two articles ; the propriety of 
their introduction , and the nature of the objects 
whence they are taken. ^ 
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Firft , the propriety of their introduction. 
From what has been already faid of comparifons # 
it appears , that they are not, like the figures of 
which I treated in the laft lecture , the language 
of flron g pafTion. No; they are the language of 
imagination rather than of paflion; of an imagina- 
tion fprightly, indeed, and warmed; but un- 
difturbed by any violent or agitating emotion. 
Strong paflion is too fevere to admit this play of 
fancy. It has no leifure to caft about for re- 
fembling objecls ; it dwells on that objecl which 
has feized and taken pofTeflion of the foul. It is 
too mnch occupied and filled by it , to turn its 
view a fide , or to fix its attention on any other 
thing. An author, therefore, can fcarcely com- 
mit a greater fault, than, in the midft of paflion, 
to introduce a fimile. Metaphorical expreflion 
may be allowable in fuch a lituation ; though even 
this may be carried too far : but the pomp and 
folemnity of a formal comparifon is altogether a 
ftranger to paflion. It changes the key in a mo- 
ment; relaxes and brings down the mind; and 
fliows us a writer perfectly at his eafe, while he 
is perfonating fome other , who is fuppofed to 
be under the torment of agitation. Our writers 
of tragedies are very apt to err here. In fome • 
of Mr. Rowe's plays, thefe flowers of fi miles 
have been flrewed unleafonably. Mr. Addifon's 
Cato, too, is juftly cenfurable in this refpect; 
as, when Portius, juft after Lucia had bid him 
farewel for ever, and when he fhould naturally 
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have been reprefented as in the mod violent 
anguifh , makes his reply in a ftudied and aiFefled 
comparifon : 

* # • 

Thus o'er the dying lamp th*» unfteady flame 
• Hangs qmVring on a point, leaps off by fits, 

And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. .. 
. Thou muft not go; my foul ftill hovers o'er thec, 

And can't get ioofe. ' 

Every one muft be fenfible , that this is quite 
remote from the language of nature on fuch 
occafions. 

However, as comparifon is not the ftyle of 
ftrong paflion , fo neither , when employed for 
embellifhment , is it the language of a mind 
wholly unmoved. It is a figure of dignity , and 
always requires fome elevation in the fubjeel, in 
order to make it proper: for it fuppofes the 
imagination to be uncommonly enlivened, though 
the heart be not agitated by paflion. In a word, 
the proper place of comparifons lies in the middle 
region , between the highly pathetic , and the 
very humble ftyle. This is a wide held, and 
gives ample range to the figure. But even this 
field we muft take care not to overftock with 
it. For, as was before faid, it is a fparkling or- 
nament ; and ail things that fparkle , dazzle and 
fatigue , if they recur too often. Similes fhould, 
even in poetry, be ufed with moderation; but, 
in profe writings , much more i otherwife , the 
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flyle u-ilj become difgufiiiigly lufcious, and. the 
prnament lofe its virtue and effecl. 

I proceed, next, to the rules that. relate to 
objects, ,whence comparifons fliould he drawn; 
fuppofwg, them introduced in their proper place. 

in the fir ft place, they muft riot be drawn 
from things, which. have too near and obvious 
a refemblance to the objecl with which we com- 
pare them. The great pleafure of the ac"l of 
comparing lies, in dtfcovering likeneftes among 
thing6 of different fpecies, where we would not, 
at the hrft gl ance t xpecl a refemblance. There 
is liule art or ingenuity in pointing out the re* 
fern b lance of two objects, that are fo much a-kin, 
or lie fo near to one another in nature* that every 
one fees they mufl be like. When Milton com- 
pares Satan's appearance, after his tall, to that 
0/ the fun fuffering an eclipte, and affrighting 
the nations with portentous darknefs, we are 
ft r nek with the happinefs and the dignity of the 
fimihtude. But, when he compares Eve a bower 
in paradife, to the arbour of Pomona, or Eve 
herfelf , to a Dryad , or wood-nymph ; we re- 
ceive little entertainment: as every one fees, 
that one arbour muft, ofcourfe, in feveral re- 
fpe&s, referable another arbour, and one beauti- 
ful woman another beautiful woman. 

Among ft miles, faulty through too great ob- 
vioufnefs of the likenefs , we muft Hkewife rank 
thofe which are taken from objedls become 
trite and familiar in poetical language. Such 
are the fimiles of a hero to a lion , of a perfon 
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in forrow to a flower drooping frtf 'he^d^ of 
violent paffion to a tempeft , of chaftity to fnow, 
of virtue, to the fun or the ftars , and many more 
of this kind , with which we are fure ■ to find 
modern writers, of fecond rate genius, abounding 
plentifully; handed down from every writer of 
verfes to another, as by hereditary right. Thefe 
comparifons were, at firft, perhaps, very proper 
for the purpofes to which they are applied. In 
the ancient original poets, who took them direclly 
from nature , not from their predeceflbrs , they 
had beauty. But they are now beaten; our ears 
are fo accuftomed to them , that they give no 
amufement to the fancy. There is, indeed, no 
mark by which we can more readily diftingnifli 
a poet of true genius , from one of a barren 
imagination , than by the (train of their compari- 
fons. All who call themfelves poets affect them: 
but , : whereas a mere verfiher copies no new 
image from nature, which appears, to his unin- 
ventive genius , exhaufted by thofe who have 
gone before him, arid, therefore, contents himfclf 
with humbly following their tra&j to an author 
of real fancy, nature feems to unlock , fpontane- 
oufly, her hidden ftores ; and the eye "quick 
46 glancing from earth to heaven," difcovers new 
fhapes and forms , new likenefTes between objecls 
unobferved before, which render his fimiies ori- 
ginal, expjeflive, and lively. 

But , in the fecond place , as comparifons 
ought not to be founded on likenefTes too obvious, 
ftill lels ought they to be founded on thofe which 
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are too. faint and remote. For thefe, in place of 
afli fling, ftrain the fancy to comprehend them, 
and throw no light upon the fubjecl. It is alfo to 
be obferved, that a comparifon which, in tho 
principal circumftances, carries a fufneiently near 
lefemblance, may become unnatural and obfeure, 
if pu (lied too far. Nothing is more oppofite to 
the defign of this figure, than to hunt after a 
great number of coincidences in minute points f 
merely to (how how far the poet's wit can 
ftretch the refemblance. This is Mr. Cowley's 
common fault; whofe comparifons generally run 
out fo far, as to become rather a ftudied exercife 
of wit 1 than an iliuftration of the principal 
objefl. We need only open his works, his odes 
efpecially, to find inftances every where. 

In the third place, the objeel from which a 
comparifon is drawn, fliould never be an un- 
known objeel, or one of which few people can 
form clear ideas: u Ad inferendam rebus lucem, * 
fays Quinclilian , '* reperta? funt fitnilitudines. 
44 Pravipue, igitur, eft cuAodiendum ne id quod 
cc iimilitudtnis gratia afcivimus, aut obfeurum fit, 
" aut jgnotum. Debet enim id quod illuftranda? 
" alteriu* rei gratia aflumitur, ipfum efle clarius eo 
u quod illuminatux * " Comparifons, therefore, 
founded on philofophical difcoveries, or on any 

* " Comparifons have been introduced into difcourfe, for tho 
w fake of throwing light on the fubjeft. We mnft, therefore, 
K be much on our guard, not to employ, as the ground 
* of our fimtle, any objeft which is either obfeure or unknown. 
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thing with which perfons of a certain trade only , 
or a certain profeflion, are converfant, attain not 
their proper efFecl. They fhould be taken from 
thofe illuftrious, noted objects, which moft of 
the readers either have feen, or can ftrongly 
conceive. This leads me to remark a fault of 
■which modern poets are very apt to be guilty. 
The ancients tdok their (imiles from that face of 
nature, and that clafs of objecls, with which 
they and their readers were acquainted. Hence 
lions, and wolves, and ferpents, were fruitful f 
and very proper fources of fimiles amongft 
them ; and thefe having become a lort of conie- 
crated, clafhcal images, are very commonly adopt- 
ed by the modems; injudicioofly however, for 
the propriety of them is now in a great meafure 
loft. It is only at iecond hand , and by de- 
fcription , that* we are acquainted with many 
of thofe objecls; and, to molt readers of poetry, 
it were more to the purpofe, to defcribe lions, 
or ferpents, by fimiles taken from men, than 
to defcribe men by lions. Nowa-days, we can 
much eafier form the conception of a fierce 
combat between 4 two men, than between a bull 
and a tiger. Every country has a fcenery 
peculiar to itfelf; and the imagery of every good 
poet will exhibit it. The introduction of un- 
known objects, or of a foreign Icenery , betrays a 

* 

* That, furely, which is ufed for the purpofc of illuftrating 

* fome other thing, ought to be more obvious *n4 plain, than, 
« the thing iattndcd to bt Ululated. » 
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poet copying , not after nature , but from other 
writers. I have only to obferve further. 

In the fourth place , that , in compofitions of 
a ferioas or elevated kind , fimiles fliould never 
be taken . from low or mean objects. Thefe are 
degrading ; whereas fimiles are commonly in- 
tended to embellifli , and to dignify : and , there^ 
fore, Unlefs in burlefque writings,* or where fimi- 
les are introduced purpofely to vilify and di* 
miniffi an objecl , mean ideas fhould never be 
prefented to us. Some of Homer's compaxifont 
have been taxed without reafon, on this account. 
For it is to be remembered , that the meannefs 
or dignity of objects, depends, in a great degree^ 
on the ideas and manners of the age wherein we 
live. Many fimiles, therefore, drawn from the 
incidents of rural life, which appear low to us, 
had abundance of dignity in thofe fimpler ages 
of antiquity. 

I have now confidered fuch of the figures of 
fpeech as feemed moft to merit a full and par-* 
ticular difcufiion : metaphor , hyperbole , per- 
sonification , apoftrophe , and xomparifon. A 
few more yet remain to be mentioned: the proper 
ufe and conduct of which will be eafily underftood 
from the principles already laid down. 

As comparifon is founded on the refemblance, 
o antithefis on the contraft or oppofition of two 
objects. Contraft has always this effect, to make 
each of the contrafted objects appear in the 
ftronger light. White, forinftance, never appears 
fo bright as when it it oppofed to black j and 
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when both are viewed together. Amithefis, 
therefore, may,- on many occafions, be employed 
to advantage, in order to flrengthen th'e impref- 
fion which we intend that any objecl ftiould 
make. Thus Cicero, in his oration for Milo, 
reprefenting the improbability of JVlilo's farming 
a defign to take away the life of Clodius , at a 
time when all circumftances were unfavorable 
to fuch a defign, and after he had let other 
opportunities flip when he could have executed 
the fame defign, if he had formed ft, with much 
more eafe and fafety , heightens our conviclion of 
this improbability by a ikilful ufe of this figure; 
" Qoem igitur cum omnium gratia inteificere 
11 noluit, hunc voluit cum aliquorum querela? 
11 Quern jure, quern loco, quern tempore, quern 
" impune, noneftaufus, hunc injuria , iniquo 
44 loco, alieno tempore, periculo capitis, non 
44 dubitavit occidere *?" In order to render an 
ami thefts more complete , it is always of advan- 
tage, that the words and members of the fen- 
tence, expretfing the contrafted objtcls, be, as in 
this inllance of Cicero's, fimilarly conflrucled, 
and made to correfpond to each other. This 

« 

* a Is it credible that, when he declined putting Clodius 
" to death with the confent of all. he would chufe to do it 
•* with the difapprobation of many? Can you believe that the 
" perfon whom he fcrupUd to slay , when he might have done 
w fo with full juftice, in a convenient place, at a proper 
" time, with fecure impunity, he made no fcruple to murder 
" againft juftice , in an unfavorable place , at an unfeaionabk 
u time , aud at therifjue of capital condemnation?" 
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leads us to remark the contrail more , by fetting 
the thing* which we oppofe more clearly over 
again ft each other; in the fame manner as when 
we contraft a black and a white objecl, in order 
to perceive the fall difference of their color, 
we would chafe to have both objects of the 
feme balk , and placed in the fame light. Their 
refemblance to each other, in certain ciroum- 
ftances, makes their difagreement in others more 
palpable. 

At the fame time , I mult obferve , that the 
frequent ufe of antithefis , efpecially , where the 
oppofition in the words is nice and quaint , is apt 
to render flyle difagreeable. Such a fentence as 
the following, from Seneca, does very well, 
where it (lands alone: " Si quern volueris efTe 
" divitem, non eft quod augeas divitias , fed 
** minuas cupiditates V Or this: " Si ad na- 
€t turam vives, nunquam eris pauper; fi ad opi- 
€4 nionem, nunquam dives f." A maxim , or moral 
faying, properly enough receives this form; both 
becaufe it is fuppofed to be the fruit of medi- 
tation , and becaufe it is defigned to be engraven 
on the memory , which recalls it more eafily by 
the help of fuch con trailed exp re f lions. But 
where a firing of fuch fentences fucceed each 

other 

* " If yon feck to make one rich, ftudy not to increafe 
« his ftores, but to diminish his defires. " 

f a IF you regulate your defires according to the ftandard of 
" nature, you will never be poor ; if according to the ftandard 
•f opinion , you will nevtr br xich. " - 
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other; where this becomes an author's favorite 
and prevailing manner of exprefling himfelf, hia 
ftyle is- faulty; and it is upon this account Seneca 
has been often, and juftly, cenfured. Such a 
ftyle appears too ftndied and labored ; it gives 
us the impreffion* of an author attending more 
to his manner of faying things , than to the 
things themfelves which he fays. Dr. Young, 
though a writer of real genius, was too fond of 
antitheses. In his Eftimate of Human Life, we 
find whole pages that run in fuch a (train as this: 
" The peafant complains aloud; the courtier 
" in fecret repines. In want, what diftrefs? in 
" affluence, what fatiety? The great are under 
" as much difficulty to expend with pleafure , as, 
41 the mean to labor with fuccefs. The ignorant, 
M through ill-grounded hope, are difappointed y 
" the knowing, through knowledge, defpond. 
11 Ignorance occafionsmiftake; miftake, difappoint- 
•« ment; anddifappointment is mifery. Knowledge, 
u on the other hand , gives true judgment ; and 
" trne judgment of human things, gives a de- 
" monftration of their infufficiency to our peace.*' 
There is too much glitter in fuch a ftyle as this 
to pleafe long. We are fatigued , by attending 
to fuch quaint and artificial fentences often 
repeated, 

There is another fort of antithefis , the beauty 
of which confifts , in furprifing us by the unex- 
pected contrafts of things which it brings together. 
Much wit may be ftiown in this; but it belongs 
wholly ^cv pieces of profeffed wit and humor, 
L. on 1. 3& . 
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and can find no place in grave compofitions. Mr. 
Pope , who b remarkably fond of antithefis , is 
often happy in this ufe of the figure. So, in his 
Rape of the Lock: 

Whether the nymph (hall break Diana's law, 

Or fome frail china jar receive a flaw; 

Or ftain her honor, or her new brocade; 

Forget her prayers, or mifs a mafquerade; 

Or lofe her heart, or necklace, at a ball, 

Or whether heaven has doomed that Shock mufl fall. 

What is called the point of an epigram , confifts , 
for moft part, in fome antithefis of this kindj 
furprifing us with the fmart and unexpefled turn, 
which it gives to the thonght; and in the fewer 
words it is brought out, it is always the happier. 

Comparifons and antithefes are figures of a 
cool nature; the productions of imagination , not 
of paiTion. Interrogations and exclamations , of 
which I am next to fpeak, are paffionate figures. 
They are, indeed , on fo many occafions, the 
native language of paffion , that their ufe is extre- 
mely frequent; and, in ordinary converfation , 
when men are heated, they prevail as much as 
in the moft fublime oratory. The unfigured, 
literal ufe of interrogation, is, to elk a queftion; 
but when men are prompted by paflion, what- 
ever they would affirm , or deny , with great 
vehemence, they naturally put in the form of a 
queftion; expreffing thereby the ftrongeft con* 
fidence of the truth of their own fentiment , and 
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appealing to their hearers for the impoflibility of 
the contrary. Thus, in fcripture : 11 God is not 
11 a man that he (hould lie, neither the fon of 
€t man that he (hould repent. Hath he faid it? 
41 And (hall he not do it? Hath he fpoken it? 
" And (hall he not make it good So Demoft- 
henes , addrefling himfelf to the Athenians : 
" Tell me, will yon dill go about and alk one 
" another, what news? What can be more 
" afloniftiing news than this , that the man of 
" M act don makes war upon the Athenians, and 
" difpofes of the affairs of Greece ? — Is Philip 
** dead? No, but he is fick. What fignifies it 
" to ynu whether he be dead or alive? Kor, if 
" any thing happens to this Philip, you will 
•* immediately raife up another." All this deliver- 
ed without interrogation , had been fainf and 
ineffectual ; but the warmth and eagernefs which 
this qutftioning method exprefTes, awakens the 
hearers, and ftrikes them with much greater force. 

Interrogations may often be employed with 
propriety , in the courfe of no higher emotions 
than naturally arife in purfuing fome clofe and 
carneft reafoning. But exclamations belong only 
to It ronger emotions of the mind ; to furprife m 
admiration, anger, joy, grief, and the like: 

• 

* » 

Heu pietas ! heu prifca fides ! invidaque bello 
Dextcra ! 

» « 

* Numbers, chap. xxiil. I* 
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Both interrogation and exclamation, and, indeed* 
all pafRonate figures of fpeech , operate upon us 
by means of fympathy. Sympathy is a very 
powerful and extenfive principle in our nature, 
difpofmg us to enter into every feeling and 
paffion-, which we behold exprefled by others. 
Hence, a fingle perfon coming into company 
with ftrong marks, either of melancholy or joy, 
upon his countenance, will diffufe that paffion, 
in a moment, through the whole circle. Hence, 
in a great crowd, paffions are fo eafily caught, 
and fo fall fpread , by that powerful contagion 
which the animated looks, cries, and geftures of 
a multitude never fail to carry. Now , interro- 
gations and exclamations, being natural figns of 
a moved and agitated mind , always , when they 
are properly ufed, difpofe us to fympathize with 
the difpofitions of thofe who ufe them , and to 
feel as they feel. 

From this it follows , that the great rule with 
regard to the conduft of fuch figures is , that the 
Writer attend to the manner in which nature 
xhftates to us to exprefs any emotion or paffion , 
and' that he give his language that turn, and no 
other; above all, that he never affeft the ftyle 
of a pruTion which he does not feel. With in- 
terrogations he may ufe a good deal of freedom; 
thefes as above obferved, falling in fo much 
with the ordinary courfe of language and reason- 
ing, even when no great vehemence is fuppofed 
to have place in the mind. But, with refpecl 
to exclamations , he mull be more referved. 
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Nothing has a worfe effect than the frequent 
and unfeafonabte ufe of them. Raw, juvenile 
writers imagine, that, by pouring them forth 
often , they render their compofitions warm and 
animated. Whereas quite the contrary follows. 
They render it frigid to excefs. When an author 
is always calling upon us to enter into tranfports 
which he has faid nothing to infpire, we are both 
difgufted and enraged at him. He raifes no fym- 
pathy, for he gives us no paffion of his own, in 
which we can take part. He gives us words , and 
not paffion ; and of courfe , can raife no paffion , 
unlefs that of indignation. Hence, I incline to 
think, he was not much miftaken, who faid, 
that when, on looking into a book, he found 
the pages thick befpangled with the point which 
is called, " punclum admirationis he judged 
this to be afufflcient reafon for his laying it afide. 
And, indeed, were it not for the help of this 
** punclum admirationis," with which many 
writers of the rapturous kind fo much abound , 
one would be often at a lofs to difcover, whether 
or nor it was exclamation which they aimed at. 
For, it has now become a fafhion , among thefe 
writers, to fubjoin points of admiration to fen- 
tences , which contain nothing but fimple affir- 
mations, or propofitions , as if, by an affecled 
method of pointing, they could transform them 
in the reader's mind into high figures of eloquence. 
Much a - kin to this, is another contrivance 
praclifed by fome writers, of feparating, aim oft 
all the members of their fentences from each 
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other, by blank lines ; as if by fetting them thus 
afunder, they beftowed fome fpecial importance 
upon them; and required us, in going along, 
to make a paufe at every other word , and 
weigh it well. This, I think, may be called 
a typographic il figure of fpeech. Neither, in- 
deed, fince we have been led to mention the 
arts of writers for increafing the importance of 
their words, does another cuftom , which pre- 
vailed very much fome time ago, feem worthy 
of imitation ; I mean that of diftinguifhing the 
fignificant words, in every fentence, by Italic 
characlers. On fome occalions , it is very proper 
to ufe fuch diftinclions. But when we carry 
them fo far , as to mark with them every fup- 
pofed emphatical word , thefe words are apt to 
multiply 16 fall in the author's imagination, that 
every page is crowded with Italics, which can 
produce no effecl whatever, but to hurt the eye, 
and create confufion. Indeed , if the fenfe point 
out the moft emphatical expreffions, a variation 
in the type, efpecially when occurring fo frequent* 
ly, will give fmall aid. And, accordingly, the 
molt mafterly writers , of late, have, with good 
reafon , laid afide all thofe feeble props of ligni- 
ficancy, and trufted wholly to the weight of their 
fentiments for commanding attention. But to re* 
turn from this digreflion: 

Another figure of fpeech , proper only to 
animated and warm compoiition, is what fome 
critical writers call vifion ; when , in place of 
telattng fomething that is pad , we ufe the prefent 
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ten re, and defcribe it as actually pafling before 
our eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration 
again ft Catiline: " Videor enim mihi hanc 111 bom 
*' videre s lucem orbis terrarum atque arcem 
" omnium gentium , fubito uno incendio conci- 
M dentem; cerno animo fepulta in patria miferoi 
44 atque infepultos acervos civium ; verfatur mihi 
* c ante oculos afpeclus Cethegi , &: furor in veftra 
u caede bacchantis ?. " This manner of defcrip- 
tion fuppofes a fort of enthufnfm , which carries 
the perfon who defcribes in fome meahire out of 
himfelf; and, when well executed, muft needs 
imprefs the reader or hearer ftrongly , by the 
force of that fympathy which I have before ex- 
plained. But in order to a fuccefsful execution , it 
requires an uncommonly warm imagination, and 
fuch a happy feleclton of circumftances , as (hall 
make us think we fee before our eyes the fcene 
that is defcribed. Otherwife, it (hares the fame 
fate with all feeble attempts towards paflionate 
figures ; that of throwing ridicule upon the 
author, and leaving the reader more cool and 
uninte relied than he was before. The fame obfer- 
vations are to be applied to repetition, fuipen- 
fion , correclion , and many more of thofc 

• " I feem to myfelf to behold this city, the ornament of 
« the earth, and the capital of all nations, fuddenly involved 
«* in one conflagration. I fee before me the slaughtered 
« heaps of citizens lying unburied in the midft of their mined 
« country. The furious countenance of Cethegns rifes to my 
« view , while with a fcvage joy he is triumphing in your 
« miferies. " 
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figurative forms of fpeech , which rhetoricians have 
enumerated among the beauties of eloquence. 
They are beautiful, or not, exactly in proportion 
as they are native expreifions of the fentiment or 
paffion intended to be heightened by them. Let 
nature and paffion always fpeak their own lan- 
guage, and they will fuggefl figures in abundance. 
But when we feek to counterfeit a warmth which 
we do not feel , no figures will either fupply the 
defecl , or conceal the impofture. 

There is one figure (and I fliall mention no 
more) of frequent ufe among all public fpeakers, 
particularly at the bar, which Quinclilian infills 
upon confiderably , and calls amplification. It 
confifts in an artful exaggeration of all the cir- 
cumftances of fome object or aclion which we 
want to place in a ftrong light, either a good or 
a bad one. It is not fo properly one figure , a* 
the fldlful management of feveral which we make 
to tend to one point. It may be carried on by 
a proper ufe of magnifying or extenuating terms, 
by a regular enumeration of particulars, or by 
throwing together, as into one mafs, a crowd of 
circum (lances; by fuggeflingcomparifons alfo with 
things of a like nature. But the principal inftru- 
ment by which it works, is by a climax, or a 
gradual rife of one circumflance above another , 
till our idea be raifed to the utmoft. I fpoke 
formerly of a climax in found; a climax in fenfe, 
when well carried on, is a figure which never 
fails to amplify ftrongly. The common example 
of this , is that noted paflage in Cicero wjhich 
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every fchoolboy knows: " Facinns eft vincire 
civem Romanum; fcelus verberare, prope 
parricidium, necare; quid dicam in crucem 
44 tollere • ?** I (ball give an inftance from a 
printed pleading of a famous Scotch lawyer, Sir 
George M'Kenzie. It is in a charge to the jury , 
in the cafe of a woman accufed of murdering her 
own child. " Gentlemen , if one man had any 
44 how flain another, if an adverfary had killed 
44 his oppofer , or a woman occafioned the death 
44 of her enemy, even thefe criminals would have 
44 been capitally punifhed by the Cornelian law: 
44 but, if this guiltlefs infant, who could make 
" no enemy, had been murdered by its own 
44 nurfe, What punifhments would not then the 
44 mother have demanded? With what cries and 
44 exclamations would Ihe have dunned your ears? 
<c What fhall we fay then , when a woman , guilty 
44 of homicide, a mother, of the murder of her 
44 innocent child, hath xomprifed all thofe mif- 
44 deeds in one fmgle crime; a crime, in its own 
44 nature, deteftable; in a woman, prodigious, 
44 in a mother, incredible; and perpetrated again ft 
44 one whofe age -called for companion , whofe 
44 near relation claimed affeclion , and whofe 
44 innocence deferved the higheft favor?" I mull 
take notice, however, that fuch regular climaxes 
as thefe, though they have confiderable beauty, 

* " It is 1 crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds: it is 
44 the height of guilt to fcourge him : little lefs than parricide 
« to pot him to death. What name then shaU I give to 
« crucifying him?" 
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have, at the fame time, no fmall appearance of 
art and ftudy; and, therefore, though they may 
be admitted into formal harangues, yet they, 
fpeak not the language of great earneftnefs and 
paflion, which feldom proceed by fteps fo rega- 
lar. Nor, indeed, for the purpofes of effectual 
ptrfuifion, are they likely to be fo fuccefstul, as 
an arrangement of circumftances in a lefs artificial 
order. For, when much art appears, we are 
always pur 011 our guard againfl the deceits of 
eloquence ; but when a fpeaker has reafoned 
fbrongly, and, by force of argument, has made 
good his main point, he may then , taking ad- 
vantage of the favorable bent of our minds, make 
ufe of fnch artificial figures to confirm our belief, 
and to warm onr minds. 
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